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CHAPTER  XIII.— continued. 
RELIGION  AND   THE   CHURCH. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  following  letter  refers,  of  course,  to  Wilber- 
force,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford.  S.  G.  O.  never  really  respected  him,  and 
scarcely  did  justice  to  his  action  in  regard  to  Convocation,  and  to  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Church  to  him  for  restoring  it  to  life  and  usefulness 
after  a  long  period  of  lethargic  slumber.  The  fact  that  Wilberforce's 
three  brothers,  two  brothers-in-law,  only  daughter,  and  son-in-law 
lapsed  to  Romanism,  caused  many  others  besides  S.  G.  O.  to  misinter- 
pret every  act  that  seemed  to  point  in  the  dreaded  direction  of  the 
Seven  Hills.  The  attack  on  the  ritualistic  photograph  created  strong 
feeling  among  the  friends  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  S.  G.  O.  was  once 
more  charged  with  being  a  '  disappointed,  popularity-hunting  parson,' 
and  also  with  undue  proclivities  towards  hunting,  shooting,  fishing, 
croquet-playing,  and  dining  out.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Littlewood,  Vicar  of 
Turnworth,  undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend  and  former  rector  in  a 
manly  letter  of  grateful  and  graceful  appreciation  which  appeared  in  the 
'Times,'  November  1866. 

Priests  and  Bishops. 

November  23,   1866. 

When  I  last  addressed  you  on  the  subject  of  '  Priests  and 
Priests,'  although  I  fully  believed  that  a  section  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  that  a  large  one,  had  adopted,  not  only 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  but  also  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  I  was  not  so  well  aware  as  I  am  now  of  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  these  betrayers  of  every  principle  of 
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the  Reformed  Church  had  advanced.  I  knew  well  enough  that 
they  had  good  reason  to  avow  a  good  deal  of  indirect  episcopal 
sanction  ;  but  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  they  could 
have  so  calculated  on  episcopal  connivance  as  to  openly  act  out 
what  I  now  know  they  do.  It  is  to  me  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  credulity  to  believe  that  what  has  been  done  in 
churches  in  which  bishops  and  their  officials  have  taken  part  of 
the  services  could  have  been  misunderstood.  Of  all  men  living 
I  know  none  less  morally  blind  and  deaf  than  bishops.  They 
have  quick  eyes  for  things  done  in  their  presence,  quick  ears  for 
doctrine  so  preached,  they  have  in  archdeacons  and  rural  deans  a 
large  staff  of  ready  reporters  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  their 
clergy.  When  two  bishops  are  known  to  have  presented  to 
Convocation  a  book  which  the  Anglicans  regard  as  one  of  their 
most  useful  instruments  of  perversion,  it  can  hardly  be  that  the 
rest  of  the  bench  and  these  two  sponsors  for  this  book  were  in 
ignorance  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  large  issue  of  literature, 
edited  and  written  by  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  to 
promote  infidelity  to  its  first  principles. 

We  are  urged  to  ask  for  more  bishops,  I  would  humbly 
suggest  that  there  can  scarcely  be  greater  folly  than  to  seek  to 
increase  the  number  of  overseers  who  either  can't  see  or  won't 
see,  or,  seeing,  won't  guide.  To  regard  the  bishops  as  our 
official  protectors  against  the  false  doctrines  and  illegal  practices 
of  the  clergy,  we  must  have  some  faith  in  their  own  creed  as  to 
the  value  of  the  property  they  protect.  I  may  be  told  that 
certain  bishops  are  '  speaking  out,'  have  before  this  spoken  out, 
against  the  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  ritualists.  It  is  a  poor 
house  dog  that  growls  at  a  burglar,  and  does  no  more  ;  I  think 
we  should  hang  the  dog  who  watches  the  thieves  entering  our 
house  and  only  begins  to  bark  when  our  goods  are  effectually 
spoiled.  I  admit  a  burglar  may  visit  our  premises  in  disguise 
and  pet  our  watch-dog  with  pleasant  food,  and  smooth  his 
hostility  with  caressing  words  ;  if  we  found  it  out,  I  don't  think 
we  should  keep  that  dog  to  watch  our  premises. 

If  the  laity  and  clergy  of  this  kingdom  who  care  for  religious 
liberty,  who  value  our  Church  as  one  protesting  against  all  the 
error  of  doctrine  and  the  tyranny  of  priestcraft  from  which  we 
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escaped  at  the  Reformation  ;  if  parents  who  do  not  choose  the 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  to  become  dictators 
over  their  faith,  directors  claiming  to  control  and  guide,  confess 
and  absolve  their  children  ;  if  men,  with  only  that  portion  of 
intellect  which,  however  small,  can  yet  form  a  fair  opinion 
whether  ordinary  men  can  perform  the  most  extraordinary 
miracle  man  can  conceive,  and,  having  the  power  to  do  so, 
are  ever  exhibiting  it,  as  they  say,  and  yet,  wherever  met, 
prove  themselves  no  better  or  worse,  no  wiser,  than  their  fellow- 
men  ;  if  these  care  for  the  faith  in  which  they  have  been  bred, 
for  the  freedom  of  thought  they  have  hitherto  prized,  for  the 
safety  of  the  souls  of  their  children  from  the  wiles  of  a  cunning 
in  no  page  of  history  to  be  found  surpassed,  it  is  time  to  speak 
out,  and  act. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  wait  the  issue  of  this  or  that  trial. 
We  all  know  well  enough  that  of  all  prosecutions  ever  under- 
taken there  are  none  so  reluctantly  prosecuted  as  those  against 
clergy  by  bishops.  Where  the  client  is  lukewarm,  timid,  fearful 
of  expense,  and  far  more  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  success 
than  anxious  to  succeed,  the  solicitors  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  very  diligent  in  getting  up  the  case.  To  me  it  is,  in  such 
a  cause  as  this,  poor  contention  to  drop  down  on  some  offending 
clergyman,  who,  like  a  straw  in  a  stream,  with  no  real  will  of 
his  own,  has  cast  himself  into  the  full  flood  of  this  Anglo- 
Catholicism,  and  is  floundering  about  in  costume  that  gratifies 
his  pride,  aping  wiser  men  of  the  same  unwise  school,  playing  a 
part  in  a  ceremonial  laid  down  for  him  in  a  Directorium,  turning 
a  village  church  into  the  toy  of  his  bewildered  brain,  borrowing 
his  doctrine  at  second-hand  from  Anglo-Catholic  manuals,  con- 
fusing the  minds  of  those  of  his  parishioners  who  try  to  under- 
stand him,  an  object  of  dull  wonder  to  those  to  whom  it  is  all 
strange.  He  is  far  more  an  object  for  pity  than  for  prosecution. 
What  he  is  is  so  clearly  opposed  to  all  idea  of  the  power  he 
professes  to  possess,  that  the  man  is  the  antidote  to  the  priest. 
True,  his  ministry  becomes  an  insult  to  those  who,  as  Protest- 
ants, go  to  his  church,  and  thus  he  is  a  nuisance  ;  but  it  is  poor 
work  trapping  a  drain  here  and  there  when  the  foul  matter  could 
be  attacked  at  its  source. 
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When  trains  are  for  ever  running  off  any  particular  line,  and 
it  is  known  that  the  cause  is  not  any  serious  defect  in  the  line, 
but  the  directors  allowing  the  trains  to  be  worked  by  men  who 
will  drive  their  own  way,  and  that  one  for  which  the  line  not 
only  was  not  intended,  but  was  laid  down  to  avoid,  I  think  the 
public  would  say,  '  Don't  try  the  men — try  the  directors,  they 
are  accessories  before  the  fact' 

The  archbishops  are  the  '  visitors '  over  the  bishops ;  to 
them  ought  the  appeal  to  be  now  made.  I  cannot  suspect  them 
of  ignorance  of  what  the  bishops — some  of  them — are  doing  or 
have  done  in  the  matter  of  direct  approval,  or  indirect  conni- 
vance. They  know,  as  we  all  know,  that  to  love  power  is  but 
human  ;  that  whatever  exalts  the  priest  and  gives  him  Divine 
authority  must  tend  to  exalt  the  bishop,  who,  being  priest,  has 
a  still  higher  position,  and  has  equal  temptation  to  grasp  at 
more  and  more  official  dignity  and  authority.  The  betrayal  in 
parish  churches  of  the  doctrines  the  bishops  were  appointed  to 
preserve  lies  at  their  door  ;  if  they  slumber  at  their  posts,  or, 
being  awake,  are  content  to  be  silent,  or  only  give  such  rebuke 
as  hardly  deserves  the  character  of  a  mild  remonstrance,  the 
chief  guilt  is  theirs.  In  no  profession  is  there  more  subservience, 
as  the  rule,  to  the  chiefs  as  in  that  of  the  Church.  The  bishops 
have  a  good  deal  of  patronage ;  to  gain  their  countenance,  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  their  approval,  is,  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  clergy,  the  very  anchor  of  life's  hope.  The  laity  have  a 
right,  then,  to  look  to  them  to  at  once  suppress  false  teaching. 
If  to  do  so  may  be  costly,  this  is  no  real  excuse.  They  assumed 
their  office  with  all  its  liabilities  ;  if  they  want  more  power,  why 
do  they  not  ask  for  it  ?  Is  it  that  they  fear  to  be  met  with  the 
question,  '  Had  you  been  diligent  with  the  power  you  now 
possess,  used  it  to  nip  that  in  the  bud  which  has  now  grown  to 
such  a  dangerous  extent,  could  you  not  have  done  so  ? ' 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  powerful  school  is  the  way 
they  openly  deal  with  the  very  young.  I  have  a  book  before 
me,  openly  used  in  some  churches,  to  aid  the  devotions  of '  young 
persons,  especially  choristers.'  The  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  is  openly  taught  in  it.  These  children  are  taught  to  adore 
'  the  elements '  when  consecrated,  to  pray  then  and  there  that 
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this  sacrificial  offering  may  be  applied  '  to  the  joy  and  refresh- 
ment '  of  the  dead.  There  is  a  thorough  teaching  in  almost 
every  doctrine  which  our  Church,  thank  God,  repudiates.  I 
have  another  book,  published  at  Oxford  as  a  Prayer-book  for 
the  young  ;  it  professes  to  give  Church  teaching  to  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  I  can  hardly  conceive  anything 
more  pernicious,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact,  that  young  brains 
could  only  be  mystified  and  dulled,  not  really  taught,  by  such  a 
course  of  severe  mysticism.  Here  the  same  doctrines  are  incul- 
cated, the  same  attempt  is  made  to  cause  children  to  regard  the 
clergymen  as  priests  with  miraculous  powers.  The  attempt  to 
make  young  children  believe  in  the  miracle  of  the  altar,  as 
worked  in  their  presence,  if  it  was  not  so  fearfully  traitorous  to 
the  place  and  the  service,  would  almost  admit  of  being  considered 
comic.  To  expect  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  really 
accept  seriously  the  directions  given  is,  in  my  poor  opinion,  sad 
proof  of  utter  ignorance  of  childhood,  you  might  just  as  well 
give  a  lesson  in  mathematics.  Child  faith  is  not  so  easily  won 
by  statements  of  the  wonderful  ;  and  for  all  it  sees,  why,  it  is 
just  the  clergy  it  knows  out  of  robes,  in  them  doing  certain  acts 
with  extraordinary  ceremony  in  a  place  the  handsome  decora- 
tion of  which  and  its  incense  become  so  familiar  that  the  things 
done  are  only  part  of  a  scene  which  oft  repetition  makes  to  the 
very  young  a  mere  Church  lesson  in  a  highly-scented  and 
richly-decorated  school.  Children  are  not  theologians  suscept- 
ible to  the  claims  of  any  school  of  divines  ;  ordinary  services 
once  a  week  are  no  slight  trial  when  Sunday  school  is  super- 
added ;  frequent  Sundaying,  and  the  fitting  of  their  young  minds 
into  the  grooves  of  that  school  of  divinity  which  this  book 
belongs  to,  is  altogether  foreign  to  everything  of  a  child  that  is 
childish.  There  is  throughout  the  book  proof  that  the  young — 
the  very  young — are  taught  that  the  priest  is  to  be  the  chief 
director  of  their  life  ;  they  are  to  come  to  him  for  frequent  con- 
fession ;  they  are  warned  of  the  peril  to  their  souls  if  they  do 
not  ;  they  are  assured  of  complete  absolution  if  they  do.  I  wish, 
Sir,  I  could  stop  here ;  but  my  duty  to  the  public  compels  me 
to  add  that  some  of  the  directions  for  full  confession  on  the  part 
of  children — the  very  young — are  such  as  no  one  possessed  of 
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ordinary  decency  can  read  without  indignation — such  things  as 
the  advertisements  of  a  certain  class  of  quack  doctors  only  allude 
to  are  put  into  this  book  with  little,  if  any,  disguise  whatever.  I 
think  any  parent  finding  this  book  in  the  hands  of  boy  or  girl, 
given  or  recommended  by  the  priest,  would  be  justified,  morally, 
in  far  stronger  steps  towards  him  than  perhaps  would  be  legally 
justifiable.  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  feel  so  myself.  It  is  an 
outrage  on  all  that  men  in  general  hold  to  be  right,  that,  under 
the  guise  of  religious  teaching,  under  the  rule  of  priestcraft,  such 
infamous  dealing  with  youthful  minds  should  be  tolerated  for 
one  moment  ;  and  yet  so  it  is.  Can  the  bishops,  all  of  them, 
really  plead  ignorance  of  the  fact  ? 

There  is  one  argument  yet  which  I  have  not  seen  used 
against  this  sect  within  the  Church.  If  the  Established  Church 
is  thus  in  accord  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  if  the  doctrines 
taught,  the  vestments  used,  the  ceremonial  enforced  is  lawful  to 
clergymen — is,  as  they  say,  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  proper  to 
the  national  Church,  how  will  it  fare  with  the  question  of  tithe, 
of  endowments,  church-rates,  and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy 
and  bishops,  the  title  to  our  cathedrals  and  the  great  propor- 
tion of  our  parish  churches?  Whatever  legal  title  there  is 
securing  these  to  the  Church,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  rests 
upon  its  being  the  Church  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  endowed, 
protected,  &c,  and  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  shook  off  Papal 
supremacy  and  purged  itself  of  Romish  error.  If  it  did  not  do 
this,  we,  as  it  appears  to  me,  have  falsely  occupied  where  others 
were  ejected  on  a  false  pretence.  Whatever  status  the  clergy 
possess  is  one  founded  on  their  being  the  ministers  of  a  Pro- 
testant Church.  They  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  sudi,  secured 
all  those  rights  the  law  gave  to  them  as  clergymen  ;  if  we  cease 
to  protest  against  the  Romish  doctrines  and  practices,  to  keep 
out  which  the  nation  appoints  us,  where  is  our  claim  on  the 
nation  for  any  one  privilege  or  property  we  possess  as  clergy- 
men ?  It  may  be  my  dull  comprehension,  but  I  have  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  this  is  not  a  sound  view  of  the  position  of  the 
Established  Church  in  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  use  one  argument  ad  effigiem. 
I  have  before  me  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  our 
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bishops,  one  who  I  am  sure  would  publicly  deny  that  he  in  any 
way  countenanced  ritualism.  I  am,  however,  of  a  very  different 
opinion  ;  I  believe  his  peculiar  action  in  the  matter  in  his 
diocese,  and  the  countenance  he  has  given  elsewhere  to  those 
who  do  favour  it,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  it.  His 
portrait  (price  is.  6d.)  goes  far  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion. 
He  is  represented  in  full  robes,  in  his  left  hand  a  lofty,  most 
ornate  crozier,  or  pastoral  staff;  his  right  hand  is  raised,  the 
fingers  positioned,  according,  I  presume,  to  some  episcopal 
Directorium  ;  the  little  finger  and  the  next  turned  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  to  meet  the  thumb,  the  two  other  fingers  held  up, 
but  slightly  curved.  I  am  particular  in  detail,  because  it  is  quite 
clear  he  stood  for  his  likeness  in  the  act  of  giving  the  blessing, 
and  the  whole  representation  is  just  that  of  a  bishop  of  the 
Eastern  or  Western  Church  performing  that  act ;  it  is  episcopat 
ritualism,  from  life.  What  fortunate  artist  received  that  bless- 
ing thus  caught  by  sun  power  in  its  giving,  I  do  not  care  to 
publish.  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  this  bishop.  I  and  all 
his  friends  must  regret  the  severity  the  treacherous  operation 
threw  into  his  usually  benign  countenance  ;  if  Balak  the  son  of 
Zippor  had  seen  Balaam  so  limned  he  would  have  scarce  asked 
him  to  denounce,  not  bless  ;  the  prophet  blessing  would  have 
been  a  terror. 

The  Extension  of  the  Episcopate. 

June  7,  1S67. 

We  are  in  these  days  drifting  into  a  habit  of  aiming  at 
an  end  concealed  under  the  cover  of  one  avowed.  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  proposed  the  professed  object  of  which  is  one 
thing,  the  veiled  intention  quite  another.  The  plan  usually 
adopted  is  what  free  speakers  in  ordinary  society  call  '  the 
clause  dodge.'  It  is  worked  after  this  fashion:  —  A  fair- 
sounding  preamble  precedes  some  reasonable  enacting  clauses 
not  likely  to  provoke  much  discussion, — this  is  called  taking 
the  pulse  of  the  House ;  if,  after  this  preliminary  process, 
things  look  favourable,  the  bill  having  gone  into  Committee, 
or  at  the  second  reading,  the  attempt  is  made  to  get  clauses 
inserted,    not  only   carrying    the   whole  principle  farther    than 
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was  first  proposed,  but  extending  the  enacting  power  of  the 
measure  to  objects  which  had  not  been  proposed  at  all.  This 
is  not  always  done  with  the  deliberate  foreknowledge  of  the 
peer  or  commoner  in  charge  of  the  bill.  He  is  very  often  kept 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  eventual  intentions  of  those  who  have 
moved  him  in  the  matter ;  he  probably  would  have  told  them  it  " 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  carry  what  they  wished  ;  but,  having 
got  so  far  with  his  bill,  and  having  great  personal  sympathy 
with  the  opinions  of  those  who  urged  him  to  propose  it,  he  is 
compelled  now  to  go  on,  and  stand  or  fall  as  the  case  may  be. 

No  one  can  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  episcopate  and  have  failed  to  see  that  nothing 
but  extreme  vigilance  on  the  part  of  a  few  peers,  who  were 
alive  to  the  tactics  of  certain  ecclesiastical  persons  and  '  bodies/ 
has  prevented  it  being  made  a  very  different  bill  from  that  it 
professed  to  be.  I  sincerely  trust  that  this  vigilance  will  not  be 
relaxed.  There  are  certain  '  bodies  associate '  very  busy  at  the 
present  time,  very  clever  in  the  choice  and  use  of  instruments 
to  carry  out  ends  the  full  nature  of  which  they  do  not  care  just 
yet  to  declare.  They  have  episcopal  abettors,  some  wholly, 
some  partially  trusted.  They  have  certain  lay  proselytes  who 
are  ever  ready  to  aid  them  in  either  House.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  great  anxiety  expressed  to  aid  aged 
or  incapacitated  bishops,  to  supply  help  to  some  whose  spheres 
of  labour  are  too  large,  covers  more  than  appears.  I  think  it 
well  to  warn  laity  and  clergy  alike  against — at  the  present 
moment — any  measure  whatever  which,  under  any  guise,  avers 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  bishops,  with  power,  however 
guarded,  to  act  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  was  once  a  warm  advocate  for  what  I  then  called  the  '  gig- 
bishop.'  I  was  under  the  belief  that  we  wanted  more  social 
contact  between  the  overseer  and  the  overseen.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  bishops  to  be  more  often  rectory 
guests,  without  their  butler  and  the  emblematical  '  staff.'  I 
should  have  rejoiced  to  have  heard  of  bishops  preaching,  not 
sermons  to  '  draw,'  pre-placarded,  but  just  the  same  sermons  to 
village  congregations,  and  with  the  same  intention  as  they,  if 
they  were  rectors,  vicars,  or  curates,  would  have  preached  to  a 
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congregation  of  the  class  before  them.  I  thought  villagers, 
churchwardens,  the  rectory  servants,  the  rectory  wife  and 
children,  would  all  have  been  the  better  for  thus  being  brought 
into  friendly  contact  with  one  who,  having  authority,  being  of 
elevated  ecclesiastical  rank,  could  be  seen  without  pomp  and 
spoken  to  without  awe. 

There  are  yet  many  simple  souls  in  the  world  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  dwellers  in  palaces  must  needs  be  very  royal  in 
bearing,  very  unapproachable  ;  they  will  not  learn  the  lesson 
any  sea  shore  would  teach,  that  the  tenant  of  a  shell,  however 
admirable  for  its  beautiful  architecture  and  ornamentation,  is, 
after  all,  a  very  ordinary,  however  useful,  creature.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  thing  seen  on  the  rectory  carpet,  among  the  rectory 
ferns,  as  compared  with  the  thing  palatially  dreamt  of,  would 
have  given  a  better  idea  to  all— even  to  the  churchwardens 
asked  to  tea— of  what  a  kind,  friendly,  unostentatious  creature 
a  good  bishop  really  is.  I  craved  to  see  bishops  seeing  with 
their  own,  not  archidiaconal,  eyes  ;  hearing  with  their  own,  not 
ruri-decanal,  ears,  the  lives  and  conversations  of  clergy,  of  all 
ranks  and  denominations.  I  had  fancied  to  myself  that  the 
Lowest  Church  incumbent  would  gain  something  by  this  do- 
mestic contact  even  with  a  bishop  ritualistically  suspect ;  that 
the  most  mediaevally  affected  Anglican  vicar  would  profit  over 
a  walnut  confab  with  a  Low  Church  bishop,  and  that  in  that 
after-dinner  field,  with  its  green  plates  and  plaid  doylies,  each 
would  learn  something  that  would  tend  to  soften  in  this  quiet 
social  atmosphere  the  effect  of  future  outbreaks  of  theological 
strife.  When  I  was  thus  sanguine  that  thus  my  gig  bishop 
would,  profiting,  have  profited  others  as  he  thus  humbly  went 
his  way,  when  I  was  thus  desirous  of  obtaining  for  each  parish 
from  time  to  time  a  real  insight  or  oversight  of  their  bishops, 
in  all  the  dignity  of  a  calling  never  so  great  as  when  it  is  seen, 
not  spoiling  but  adorned  by  the  man— I  had  not  anticipated  the 
full  power  of  an  evil  at  that  time  hardly  developed.  I  could 
not  then  for  one  moment  have  conceived  that  a  time  was 
near  when  every  possible  attempt  would  be  made  to  exalt  the 
episcopal  office  to  a  degree  which  clothes  the  bishop  with  an 
authority  from  Heaven  above  which  would  make  my  gig  ideas 
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almost  insulting.  It  is  true  I  saw  that  the  very  authorities  who 
thus  exalted  the  man  and  his  office  defied  both,  and  cared 
neither  for  his  opinions,  admonitions,  nor  commands.  Still  there 
was  the  fact — I  had  made  my  proposal,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
what  a  bishop  really  was.  I  had  viewed  him  as  a  clergyman 
who  had  been  successful  in  his  profession  ;  university  grown, 
diaconally  transplanted  into  the  nursery  of  the  Church ;  by 
natural  process  arriving  at  the  stature  of  full  orders  ;  by  interest 
or  purchase,  or  extraordinary  merit,  getting  a  fellowship,  tutor- 
ship, head  of  collegeship,  rectory  or  vicarage  ;  some  prime 
minister,  thereunto  moved,  or  pressed  by  some  political  sup- 
porters, had  chosen  him  for  a  see  ;  the  chapter  did  as  they  were 
bid, — and  he  became  a  bishop.  I  saw  nothing  in  his  antece- 
dents, nothing  in  his  present  position,  to  make  me  regard  him  as 
more  than  an  ordinary  clerical  being,  invested  with  one  of  the 
highest  of  ecclesiastical  offices.  I  held  him  as  one  with  legal 
power  to  rule  his  clergy  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
It  never  entered  my  poor  brain  to  conceive  that  his  last  promo- 
tion had  made  him  an  authority  to  command  my  creed,  one 
who  could  lay  down  at  his  own  discretion  things  to  be  held  and 
things  to  be  abjured,  reversing,  perhaps,  what  his  predecessor 
had  declared  to  be  true  or  false.  I  see  now  most  clearly  that, 
until  the  present  crisis  is  past,  I  must  hold  all  my  preconceived 
ideas  in  abeyance. 

If,  Sir,  I  thus  feel  that  the  present  existing  members  of  the 
bench  are  in  a  transition  state,  which  must  either  add  to  their 
present  legal  and  ecclesiastical  authority  a  spiritual  authority  of 
so  high  an  order  as  to  forbid  their  reception  with  the  homely 
hospitality  I  have  desired  ;  or,  this  being  negatived,  reduce 
them  to  that  humbler  position  which  would  have  justified  it  ; 
you  will  easily  understand  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  now 
view  with  no  little  apprehension  any  great,  or  even  any  addi- 
tion whatever,  to  their  numbers.  The  extraordinary  sacerdotal 
powers  claimed  for  every  clergyman  in  full  orders  gives  to  the 
bishops  who  are  clergymen,  and  yet,  as  they  say,  by  holy  in- 
herent authority,  the  direct  donors  of  these  sacerdotal  powers, 
a  dignity  I  should  regret  to  see  lowered  by  being  brought  too 
frequently  in  contact  with  ordinary  men,  shaking  their  faith,  as 
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they  must  see  that,  so  far  as  common  sense  can  distinguish,  they 
are  much  like  other  men.  There  hitherto  has  always  been  the 
chance— it  had  become  almost  the  rule— that  the  new  bishop 
came  almost  a  stranger  among  us.  It  was  in  his  favour.  If 
rural  deans  and  archdeacons,  whose  every  habit,  opinion,  and 
peculiarity  we  know  ;  who  are  known  to  our  clerks  and  church- 
wardens, like  themselves,  to  be  mere  church  sub-officials,  are  to 
be  made  bishops,  still,  as  such,  to  work  where  they  are  so  known, 
I  am  satisfied  the  episcopal  office  will  be  sadly  lowered.  No 
ells  of  lawn,  yards  of  silk,  no  triangulising  of  hat,  could  make 
John  Shovel  of  Upton  Popes,  parish  clerk,  Messrs.  Ratem  and 
Tithem,  churchwardens,  believe  the  consecration  of  a  new  bit 
of  burial-ground,  or  the  confirmation  of  our  lads  and  lasses,  was 
what  it  used  to  be,  if  Septimus  Decan,  the  rector  of  Sixpenceton, 
their  neighbour,  late  rural  dean,  now  came  as  a  bishop  for  the 
performance.  Admitting  that  curates  are  sometimes  expected 
to  come  to  tea  where  it  would  be  held  a  '  liberty '  to  ask  the 
rector,  the  curate  loses  no  respect  thereby,  on  the  contrary, 
often  gains  good  feeling  the  rector  may  fail  to  obtain.  Curatial 
bishops  would  be  a  failure— they  are  bishops  in  entirety,  or  the 
parish  is  defrauded  of  that  for  which  it  pays  in  fees  as  well  as 
respect.  Being  such,  episcopacy  is  lowered  in  the  rural  estima- 
tion :  for  it  will  be  argued,  if  Decan,  being  an  under-bishop,  can 
do  all  the  head  bishop  can  do,  there  can  be  nothing  very 
worship-worthy  in  a  bishop  at  all — no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  plenty  of  Decans,  and  thus  episcopal  action  secured  cheap 
and  handy  to  each  parish.  That  the  clergy  in  general  would 
feel  the  office  lowered,  and  be  slow  to  offer  to  the  under-bishops 
much  official  respect,  I  can  have  no  doubt.  For  proof  of  this, 
we  have  only  to  watch  '  colonials '  falling  into  deep  shadow  at 
initial  meetings  where  some  of  the  home  bishops  are  present  ; 
or,  poor  fellows,  when  on  the  tramp  to  collect  funds  for  their 
episcopate,  to  see  them  at  the  rectory,  in  the  schoolroom,  or 
town-hall,  acting  their  own  deputation  to  an  audience  collected 
by  some  energetic  local  church  whip  ;  a  man  must  be  morally 
blind  not  to  see  that  they  are  treated  as  mere  ecclesioplate,  not 
the  real  mitre-marked  metal. 
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Convocation. 

February  28,  1868. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  for  years  past  have  always  felt  most 
thankful  to  read  the  prorogation  of  Convocation.      I  believe  this 
ecclesiastical  gathering  to  be  most  mischievous  in  its  effect  upon 
the  best  interests  of  the  Church.     It  is  simply  a  clerical  meeting 
for  debate,  divided   into  two  sections,  of  which  one  consists  of 
those  who  are  accepted  in  theory  to  be  the  superior  officers  over 
the  members  of  the  other.     It  has  again  and  again  afforded  to  us 
the  spectacle  not  only  of  a  common  household  divided  against 
itself,  but  of  the  heads  of  that  household  for  ever  opposed  and 
often  scarcely  treated  with  respect  by  their  subordinates.     It 
professes  to  represent  the  Church  as  a  whole,  through  those  who 
are  only  its  ministering  officials,  we  all  knowing  full  well  that 
the  Upper  House  has  no  authority  to  act  in  matters  of  Church 
doctrine  and  discipline  without  lay  sanction  ;   that  the  Lower 
House,  although  representative,  is  returned  by  a  clerical  con- 
stituency, and  this  after  a  fashion  which  proves  the  little  real 
interest  felt  in  the  elections.     As  to  the  laity's  interest  in  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House,  it  is  simply  nil. 
If  the  clergy  elected  the  relieving  officers  of  unions,  the  laity 
would  not  be  slow  to  canvas  them  for  their  votes  for  this  or  that 
candidate.     I  never  heard  yet  of  a  layman  who  took  the  most 
remote  interest  in  the  question  of  who  was  returned  as  a  member 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.     In  real  fact,  Convocation 
is  an   attempt,  under  little,  if  any,  disguise,  to  enforce  on  the 
people  ministered  to  the  conviction  that  the  clergy  are  not  only 
ministers  in  spiritual  matters,  but  as  such  have  also  power  to 
decide  all  questions  touching  the  nature  of  their  ministrations. 
If  this  was  the  case,  we  should  be  rendered  subject  to  the  capri- 
cious tyranny  of  a  body  of  men  bred  to  one  profession,  like  all 
other  professionals,  for  ever  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  yet 
viewing  with  no  little  contempt  the  opinions  of  all  other  men  on 
the  matters  of  their  profession. 

If  once  a  year  physicians  and  apothecaries  met  in  two 
separate  chambers  to  debate  on  and  rule  the  treatment  of  physi- 
cal disease,  and  were  to  be  bound  by  the  result  of  such  debate, 
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I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  most  amusing  debates,  very- 
stormy,  proving  to  demonstration  how  professionals  differing 
can  defy  each  other  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  theories  ;  and 
probably  exhibiting  only  one  bond  of  opinion — that,  at  all 
events,  those  who  took  physic  should  still  consider  that  no  one 
should  give  it  but  themselves. 

The  questions  of  more  or  less  calomel,  the  advantage  of 
stimulants,  and  the  real  value  of  beef  tea  are,  no  doubt,  in  one 
sense  vital  questions  ;  but,  while  we  very  properly  respect  the 
medical  profession,  where  our  own  experience  has  given  us  no 
little  knowledge  as  to  what  our  livers  will  endure,  the  suscepti- 
bility of  our  stomach  to  alcohol  or  liquid  beef,  we  act  a  good  deal 
on  our  own  responsibility.  If  we  at  last  call  in  the  M.D.,  who 
is  all  for  one  or  the  other  mode  of  treatment,  we  have  yet  the 
power  to  dismiss  him  and  call  in  one  of  his  opponents,  or  we 
can  have  a  consultation  of  the  two,  resulting  in  a  compromise 
often  very  beneficial. 

Dogmatical  doctrine  of  the  body  we  are  not  powerless  to 
resist  ;  we  do  for  ever  very  successfully  resist  it  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  matter  of  soul  treatment  we  are  to  '  rest  and 
be  thankful '  under  the  dictation  of  a  body  of  men  who  can 
know  no  more  of  spiritual  chemistry  and  soul  anatomy  than 
other  men  of  the  same  education  and  ability.  We  know  that 
up  to  their  ordination  and  ever  since,  they  have  had  only  the 
education  of  tens  of  thousands  of  laymen,  have  no  more  than 
the  average  ability,  can  refer  for  authority  to  no  book  or  books 
which  are  not  open  to  us  all.  It  is  to  me  childish  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  whether  these  men  utter  their  systems  by  the  mouth 
in  Convocation,  or  by  the  press  out  of  it,  their  dogmatising  is  to 
have  more  weight  with  the  body  to  whom  they  are  officially 
accredited  as  ministers  than  that  of  other  men  equally  qualified 
by  education  to  discuss  and  decide  controversial  points  in  doc- 
trine or  discipline. 

There  is  great  evil  in  the  fact  that  the  debates  in  Convoca- 
tion do  for  ever  prove  that  '  the  Lower  House '  has  in  its  noisiest 
members  its  chief  leaders,  and  that  these  either  mistrust  the 
Upper  House  as  a  whole,  or  have  reason  to  believe  that,  under 
the  appearance  of  more  or  less  unanimity,  there  is  really  in  that 
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House  not  a  few  of  its  most  active  members  who  are  not  sincere 
where  they  talk  loudest ;  are  in  heart  on  the  side  of  the  party 
they  affect  to  dread,  and  even  venture,  after  a  fashion,  to  rebuke  ; 
that,  further,  the  whole  Upper  House  for  ever  act  and  speak  with 
a  tenderness  towards  those  they  oppose  savouring  a  good  deal 
of  actual  cowardice.  In  my  own  poor  opinion,  there  is  not  more 
than  one  bishop  who  really  holds  his  own  against  the  opinions 
of  all  others,  believing  in  what  he  holds.  How  he  can  do  so, 
and  endure  the  company  of  those  with  whom  he  acts,  is  a 
problem  I  cannot  solve.  I  believe  he  has  at  least  one — say  two 
others — whose  opposition  to  what  he  holds  is  simply  verbal,  and, 
as  such,  a  curious  example  of  the  value  of  word-painting  to  con- 
ceal heart-thought,  to  mask  a  way  of  escape  from  conclusions  at 
which  they  profess  to  have  arrived,  and  to  keep  a  concealed  door 
of  approach  to  a  contrary  view.  I  count  these  ecclesiastical  tide- 
waiters  as  harmless  for  real  evil.  They  are  too  well  known. 
Alas,  when  I  regard  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  rest  of  the 
Bench,  I  could  wish  from  my  heart  that  we  could  see  in  them 
any  indication  of  any  one  phase  of  sober,  established  opinion,  or 
the  least  intention  to  take  any  one  decided  course  of  action. 
One  spectre  haunts  them  all.  They  have  so  talked  of  the 
danger  of  '  Secession,'  they  have,  waking  and  sleeping,  lived  the 
dreamy  life  of  men  so  possessed  with  the  idea  of  being  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  crisis,  that  the  position  of  a  gaoler  with  Fenian 
Centres  in  his  cells  is  more  enviable.  They  are  blind  to  the  fact 
that  their  own  vacillating,  timid  policy  is  finding  ammunition 
for  the  traitors  whose  machinations  are  their  terror,  and  is  daily 
increasing  their  numbers.  They  for  ever  talk  of  calling  the  laity 
into  counsel.  Who  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  they  must  meet 
the  laity  over  the  green  baize  table,  with  no  one  claim — as  yet — 
that  they  themselves  have  any  counsel  to  offer  ;  that  they  know 
full  well,  did  the  laity  speak  out,  there  would  be  no  little  danger 
of  such  a  crisis  as  would  shake  the  whole  Church  fabric  to  its 
very  foundations  ? 

Ecclesiastical  fuss — the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  school  of 
thought  which  so  terrifies  the  Upper  House — centres  in  one 
scarcely-concealed  avowal : — the  Reformation  is  to  be  deplored, 
Protestantism  to  be  anathematised,  lay  freedom  to  be  restrained 
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by  sacerdotal  presumption.  The  millinery  and  masonry,  the 
illuminations,  posturings,  the  incense — these  are  mere  flags  of 
challenge.  The  Bench  sees,  hears — nay,  smells  this  cartel  of 
defiance,  and,  doing  so,  calls  on  its  trumpeters  to  muster  its 
members  to  the  fight  for  the  faith — the  three  hundred  years'  old 
faith  of  the  land — which  they  and  the  queen  who  made  them 
have  sworn  to  defend.  I  will  defy  the  most  skilful  interpreter 
of  war  sounds  to  say  to  what  end  the  trumpeters  address  their 
music.  From  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  they  called  out 
the  whole  brigade  of  episcopacy  ;  under  the  title  of  a  '  Pan- 
Anglican  '  host  they  came.  I  hope  most  of  them  have  returned 
to  the  '  whence '  of  their  coming.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  allow  me 
to  give  my  opinion  of  all  that  has  transpired  of  that  Episcopal 
motley  gathering.  To  say  that  it  did  the  Church  at  home  no 
harm  is,  after  all,  no  great  tribute  to  the  Church's  good  sense ; 
no  one  expected  any  real  good  from  it.  But  now  Convocation 
has  again  met  ;  the  great  International  Episcopal  Exhibition 
might  have  been  expected  to  stamp  this  year's  meeting  with 
some  novel  features  ;  the  laity  might  with  reason  have  expected 
that  after  a  temporary  bathing  in  the  great  waters  of  foreign  and 
colonial  episcopacy  our  own  little  home  bench  would  have  come 
out  much  cleansed  and  much  invigorated.  Is  it  so  ?  Look  at 
the  debate  on  the  Epistle  of  Cantuar  to  the  Eastern  Church  in 
the  Lower  House  ;  look  again  at  the  question  of  '  the  reserved 
Sacrament,'  as  debated  in  the  Upper  House.  Where  is  there 
the  least  proof  that  the  voice  of  the  bishops,  as  a  body,  has  any 
influence  whatever  over  the  clergy  ;  or  that  they  have  yet  got 
the  moral  courage  even  to  speak  plainly  on  the  proposal  to  have 
the  sacramental  service  made  a  street  and  highway  affair  ;  in 
fact,  one  stolen,  like  the  popular  party  garments,  from  Roman 
Catholic  practice  ? 

I  may  be  told  it  is  better  to  accept  with  gratitude  their 
'  Resolutions '  than  to  question  their  speeches.  I  reply,  the 
nature  of  their  debates  gives  to  any  '  Resolutions '  at  which  they 
arrive  so  great  a  taint  of  insincerity  that  they  are  for  any  prac- 
tical, reassuring  purpose  next  to  valueless.  Read  the  Resolu- 
tions at  which  they  have  arrived  by  the  light  of  the  words  they 
spoke  on  the  reserved  Sacrament  debate,  at  what  conclusion  can 
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common  sense  arrive  other  than  this  :  These  men  do  profess  to 
deplore  the  insubordination  of  the  clergy  and  the  growing  prac- 
tice of  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  symbolic  Roman  Catholic 
teaching  ;  they  affect  to  desire  some  means  to  rescue  the  Church 
of  Protestants  from  this  treason,  and  yet,  putting  this  on  paper 
as  a  solemnly  recorded  conviction,  they  pass  some  time  in  de- 
bating whether  a  practice  more  offensive  than  any,  and  for  which 
there  is  not  the  least  possible  excuse,  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration for  decision  on  the  wisdom  of  its  revival !  I,  Sir, 
quite  feel  with  you  ;  the  Church  of  England  has  no  ground  to 
look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  reassembling  of  Convo- 
cation. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  Sermons  carried  on  in  the  columns 
of  the  '  Times,'  S.  G.  O.  contributed  the  following  letter  on  '  Pulpit 
Cowardice.' 

August  14,  1868. 

For  some  three  dozen  years  the  writer  of  this  letter  has  been 
a  preacher  of  sermons  ;  he  has  in  that  time  been  as  little  out  of 
his  own  pulpit  during  the  year  as  probably  any  clergyman 
living  ;  he  rarely  uses  '  notes ' ;  he  is  quite  aware  that  but  too 
often,  for  his  own  health's  good  and  the  patience  of  his  congre- 
gation, he  has  preached  '  not  wisely,  but  too  long.'  He  can 
yet  say,  in  all  truth,  the  respectful  attention  he  has  ever  seen  in 
his  congregation,  if  it  has  gladdened  his  heart,  may  often  have 
been  a  snare  to  lead  him  to  trespass  too  far  on  its  good  nature. 

Few  men  working  in  a  small  sphere  as  the  rule,  but  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  course  of  years,  having  to  preach  to  very  different 
congregations  from  their  own,  have  had  their  thoughts  more 
directed  to  the  subject  of '  Sermons  and  Sermons  '  than  myself; 
none  can  be  more  sensible,  from  experience,  from  study  of 
preachers  and  congregations,  why  it  is  the  pulpit  is  fast  losing 
any  power  which  it  ever  possessed  ;  sermons  are  voted  to  be 
trials  of  patience,  and  the  discontented  are  inclined  to  cry  out, 
'  If  we  cannot  have  attractive  preaching,  let  us  away  with  it,  and 
only  go  to  prayers.'  Yes,  Sir,  I  too  would  say,  let  us  have 
preaching  as  an  exceptional  matter,  if  people  will  come  to 
church  really  to  pray.  If  I  believed  that  all  those  who  are  bored 
with  sermons  had  really  refreshed  their  souls  with  prayer  before 
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the  clergyman  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  felt  it  a  weariness  to  be 
disturbed  by  mere  ordinary  human  teaching  out  of  the  frame  of 
mind  the  beautiful  language  of  our  Liturgy  had  produced,  I  for 
one  would  propose  we  should  preach  but  once  a  month,  and  \ 
am  quite  satisfied  the  result  would  be,  were  the  custom  general, 
that  the  people  would  be  infinitely  more  blessed  from  within  and 
without,  by  becoming  truly  prayerful  in  church,  than  by  listening 
to  any  eloquence  of  the  most  gifted  and  earnest  men,  let  them 
charm  the  ear  or  attract  the  understanding  to  any  degree  con- 
ceivable. 

I  have  no  desire  to  occupy  any  space  either  to  express  assent 
or  dissent  to  anything  which  has  been  written  by  yourself — t.c. 
in  your  leading  article— or  in  the  letters  of  correspondents  on 
this  subject.  I  do,  however,  ask  permission  to  state  my  view  of 
the  matter,  however  distasteful  it  may  be  to  a  great  many 
churchgoers,  and  generally  unacceptable  to  your  clerical  readers 
of  all  ranks  and  opinions.  I  assert  the  pulpit  has  failed  of  much 
it  ought  to  have  done,  and  is  becoming  daily  more  weak  for 
good,  because  it  has  deliberately  betrayed  the  cause  for  which 
alone  it  should  be,  as  the  rule,  ever  occupied.  Preachers,  to 
avoid  what  they  know  they  ought  to  say  but  dare  not  say, 
wander  away  in  their  discourses  from  plainly  speaking  plain 
truths  to  everything  and  anything  their  ingenuity  can  extract 
from  Scripture  which  may  chance  to  attract,  but  is  not  likely  to 
offend. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  doing  duty  in  a  parish 
which  my  sexton  thought  highly  privileged.  '  There  was  a  deal 
of  carriage  company.'  I  had  one  morning  preached  on  the 
proper  religious  training  of  children,  the  duty  of  keeping  them 
out  of  the  way  of  early  vanity  and  temptation  to  early  ungodli- 
ness. I  had  hardly  got  home  to  luncheon  when  a  groom  came 
with  a  hurried  note  from  one  of  my  flock,  a  lady  of  high  rank 
and  what  was  called  great  worldly  influence — as  kindhearted  a 
creature  of  that  sort  as  any  I  have  ever  known.     She  expressed 

her  astonishment  that,  being  on  the  friendly  terms  I  was  at 

with  all  the  family,  I  '  should  have  so  pointedly  preached  at 
them.'  I  sent  her  the  sermon,  case  and  all,  begged  her  to  observe 
it  had  been  preached  a  few  Sundays  before  at  D 1  for  the 

VOL.  II.  C 
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National  School  Society.  She  apologised  the  next  day  with 
all  that  good-humoured  grace  which  so  well  became  her,  only 
adding :  '  But  you  know,  I  think — you  ought  to  have  seen,  that 

what  would  not  give  offence  at  D 1  would  surely  do  so  to 

us.'  There  is  a  story,  an  old  one,  but  still  afloat,  which  for  my 
purpose  I  may  well  quote.  A  certain  preacher,  of  by  no  means 
extreme  views,  had  several  times  quoted  from  Scripture,  and 
enforced  in  his  own  language,  certain  passages  warning  mankind 
against  the  teaching  and  temptation  of  our  common  enemy — the 
Devil.  He  was  spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  word 
by  a  leading  parishioner,  the  head  of  the  chief  house.  He  de- 
fended himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  the  argument  that  all  he 
had  said  was,  after  all,  only  Bible  teaching.  It  was  admitted  ; 
but  he  was  in  effect  told  that  he  would  act  a  more  prudent 
part,  if  he  felt  compelled  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  '  all  that 
kind  of  thing,'  to  do  it  in  the  afternoon  ;  he  would  assuredly  give 
offence — to  whom  ?  to  his  morning  congregation  ?  In  fact, 
he  was  not  to  parade  the  Devil  and  his  doings  to  'carriage 
company.' 

Being  in  London  some  few  years  since,  I  was  taken  by  a 
friend  to  two  churches  to  hear  popular  preachers.  In  the  first  I 
heard  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  congregation  to  fall  in  with  the 
views  of  the  incumbent,  he  proposing  a  plan  to  shorten  the  time 
they— -the  congregation,  a  highly-dressed  one — were  detained  at 
the  Holy  Communion,  there  being  a  large  number  of  communi- 
cants. He  reminded  them  it  could  be  done,  for,  he  went  on  to 
say,  '  in  a  neighbouring  well-known  church  they  did  get  it  overy 
the  numbers  being  greater  than  in  this  church,  in  half  the  time' ; 
like  Captain  Cuttle,  I  made  note  of  the  expression  at  the  time. 
In  the  second  church  I  attended,  it  was  crammed  with  purple- 
and-fine-linen  people,  the  very  eloquent  preacher  coolly  told  a 
congregation  which  seemed  to  hang  for  very  spiritual  life  on  his 
lips  that  there  was  much  he  wished  to  say  on  his  subject,  but  '  he 
shrank  from  opening  out  these  mysteries  '—to  whom  ? — '  to  a 
mixed  congregation  ! '  In  my  own  mind  I  made  note  to  ask 
him,  if  ever  we  met,  where  was  the  congregation  not  mixed.  If 
the  vestments  of  his  congregation  clad  individuals  of  so  weak 
intellect  or  such  cool  piety  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  reserve 
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high-class  spiritual  food,  where  were  wc  to  look  for  the  qualified  ? 
how  could  the  poor  taste  of  this  reserved  grace  ? 

The  clergy,  Sir,  may,  as  the  rule,  be  deficient  in  eloquence, 
and  far  below  as  advocates  of  the  truth  what  all  could  desire. 
God's  courts  may  have  a  weak  '  bar,'  few  on  the  parochial  circuit 
qualified  to  act  as  '  leaders '  to  prosecute  the  wrongdoer  or  de- 
fend him  who  doeth  right ;  but  the  brief  we  hold  is  in  our 
people's  hands,  and  the  great  majority  understand  its  most  im- 
portant pleas  as  well  as  ourselves.  Where  we  fail  is — from 
cowardice.  Why  we  are  cowardly  is  to  me  quite  clear — we  con- 
tend under  difficulties  no  human  power  can  overcome. 

In  my  opinion  the  great  use  of  preaching  is  to  uphold  right, 
denounce  wrong  ;  to  offer  hope,  or  warn  against  its  loss,  without 
respect  of  persons,  according  as  it  is  written.     It  is  very  easy  to 
find  fault  with  us — there  is  abundance  of  room  for  sharp  criti- 
cism ;  but  do  remember  we  are  ordained  very  young,  and  the 
law  binds  us  for  life  to  work  the  reality  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
learn.     It  was  hard  to  ask  for  the  tale  of  bricks  from  the  Israel- 
ites, and  give  them  no  straw  ;  only  one  thing  would  have  been 
worse — to  have  demanded  bricks  from  gravel,  not  clay.     All   I 
ask  for  is  a  just  consideration  of  our  case.     Say  that  a  London 
West-end    preacher   determines   to  be  honest,  or  even    that  a 
bishop  in  his  pulpit  does  so,  would  the  congregation  bear  to  be 
told  in  plain  words  Bible-truth  as  to  adultery,  gambling,  utter 
devotion  to  money-seeking,  the  giving  up  mind  and   body  to 
mere  pleasure-hunting  in  any  fields,  however  polluted  by  open 
sin  ?     Would  not  that  preacher,  be  he  even  the  most  simple  of 
bishops,  know  full  well  that  if  he  were  to  venture  to  talk  to  the 
well-clad  and  scented  crowd  before  him  about  their  lives  as  he 
would  talk  to  the  class  of  young  folk  just  confirmed  in  a  country 
parish,  that  he  would  be  transgressing  all  rule  as  to  what  Society 
calls  good   taste  in   the  pulpit  ?      Does  not  every  bishop  and 
preacher  to  the  '  upper  ten '  know  full  well  that  if,  as  before  God, 
he  did  his  duty  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  he  would  have  to  tell 
his  congregation  some  truths  as  to  their  lives  they  would  not 
endure  ?     What  is  the  result  ?     Sermons  are  tame,  often  stupid. 
The  preacher  can  hardly  be  very  animated  in  delivering  a  reli- 
gious essay  calculated  not  to  offend  when  in  his  heart  he  feels 
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what  a  sham  it  is.  Yes,  Sir,  there  is  many  a  pure  heart  which 
feels  itself  choked  in  utterance  because,  forsooth,  the  higher  order 
are  not  to  be  offended  ;  their  vice  is  to  be  delicately  handled, 
their  path  heavenward  to  be  left  easy,  lest  in  the  attempt  to  show 
they  have  something  yet  to  do  they  are  offended.  Your  music 
is  good  ;  it  is  a  high-bred  audience  ;  the  offertory  collection 
admirable  ;  well,  you  can  let  off  steam  into  an  S.  P.  G.,  abuse 
Colenso,  and  narrate  the  hideous  morals  of  Zulus  and  colonists. 

Take  a  country  parish,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  great 
house,  farmhouse,  servant  and  labourer  element.  You  are  ex- 
pected to  work  at  those  poor  poor  ;  to  preach  down  drunkenness, 
poaching — stealing  of  all  kinds  ;  and  in  the  afternoons  to  speak 
plainly  about  the  marriage  vow  and  its  frequent  breach.  You 
know  full  well  that  these  poor  poor  have  been  starved  on  low 
wages,  that  they  are  dependent  on  the  poor  rate  for  every  inter- 
ruption to  their  normal  starving  state  ;  you  know  they  are  so 
housed  that  all  ordinary  rule  for  the  protection  of  modesty  is  a 
farce  ;  that  drunkenness  to  them  is  a  dearly-bought  forgetfulness, 
for  a  time,  of  the  wretched  monotony  of  a  struggling  life,  and 
becoming  a  habit  is  their  ruin.  You  know  that  their  condition 
can  truly  be  traced  to  the  door  of  some  of  the  other  classes  to 
whom  you  have  to  preach  ;  that  they,  owners  and  occupiers,  do 
reap  the  benefit  of  keeping  these  poor  as  they  are.  Now,  dare 
one  clergyman  in  a  hundred — could  he  get  a  bishop  to  do  it  for 
him  ? — preach  Bible-truth  as  plainly  about  the  duty  of  employer 
and  landowner  to  their  poor  as  they  expect  him  to  preach  to 
the  poor  the  virtues  which  Heaven  demands  from  them,  and 
which  will  make  them  better  earthly  servants  ?  If  your  great 
man  or  any  of  the  lesser  great  ones  should  live  a  profligate  life, 
should  he  be  a  known  drunkard,  would  it  be  justifiable,  even  in 
your  bishop's  eye,  if  you  preached  at  his  vices  as  he  expects  you 
to  attack  those  of  the  poor  ? 

I  will  trouble  you  with  no  more  for  the  present,  only  adding 
my  conviction  that  if  a  Church  which  has  failed  of  its  purpose 
should  be  disestablished,  I  think  my  Church  in  danger.  Certainly 
I  cannot  see  that  we  have  made  the  wealthy  and  noble  much 
better  ;  and  these  tell  us  our  poor  are  very  bad.  I  cannot  admit, 
however,  it   is  all  our  fault.      I   should    like   to   see  one   year's 
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honest  pulpit  campaign  against  high-class  vice.  I  should  then 
be  less  ashamed  of  the  order  to  which  I  belong,  the  profession 
I  have  not  yet  altogether  quitted. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Hamilton)  shortly  before  the  date  of 
this  letter  had  asserted  the  supernatural  gifts  of  priests,  and  the  Divine 
presence  in  the  Sacrament.  Irish  Church  disestablishment,  which  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  March  1869,  was  now  being  hotly 
discussed.  S.  G.  O.'s  deep-rooted  dislike  to  sacerdotalism  lessened  his 
aversion  to  divorcing  the  State  from  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 

The  Church. 

August  31,  1868. 

I  altogether  differ  from  those  who  hold  that  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  as  now  proposed,  is  not  significant  of 
the  approach  of  a  day  when  the  Established  Church  of  England 
will  be  put  upon  her  trial.  The  nation,  once  satisfied  that  it  has 
the  power  to  disestablish,  however  different  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  Churches,  will,  as  I  believe,  very  soon  begin  to  inquire  : 
If  the  English  Church  is  to  remain  in  her  present  connection 
with  the  State,  on  what  terms  is  she  to  do  so  ?  If  on  the  old, 
accepted  terms,  it  will  be  asked — if  the  nation  Is  expected  to 
respect  them,  how  far  are  they  fulfilled  ?  The  spirit  of  the  age 
is  clearly  against  admitting  the  antiquity  of  an  institution  to  be 
ground  for  its  continuance.  Evidence  must  be  afforded  not 
only  that  it  does  fulfil  its  original  purpose,  but,  further,  that  the 
existing  state  of  things  is  such  as  to  require  that  such  a  purpose 
should  now  be  fulfilled.  If  the  Established  Church  represented 
a  great  national  principle  at  the  time  the  nation  wedded  it,  it 
will  be  asked,  does  the  nation  still  abide  by  that  principle ; 
does  the  Church  act  as  a  great  instrument  to  uphold  it  ?  It  is 
to  me  very  great  folly  to  argue  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
loyally  upheld  the  faith  of  Protestants.  If  we  admit  her  last 
covenant  with  the  State  was  to  do  this,  I  assert  there  is  abund- 
ance of  proof  she  has  broken  its  terms,  and  at  this  moment 
appears  determined  to  go  further  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Ritualists  and  those  who  abuse 
'  the  Reformation  '  as  one  of  the  most  flagrant  curses  history 
records  affecting  the  religion  of  the  land  are  but  a  '  sect '  in  the 
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Church — a  section,  be  it  great  or  little,  of  its  members.  When 
I  know — who  does  not  ? — how  the  majority  of  the  bishops  fear 
this  section,  how  some  of  them  agree  and  others  very  faintly 
disagree  with  it,  how,  either  through  timidity  or  weak  connivance, 
the  thing  has  grown  and  is  growing,  that  it  has  a  powerful  press 
organisation,  and  is  at  once  defiant  of  all  episcopal  authority  and 
arrogant  in  its  claims  on  the  laity  ;  that  hitherto,  so  far  from 
showing  any  deference  to  national  opinion,  or  even  the  decrees 
of  courts  of  law,  it  holds  its  own — a  boldly  avowed  Romanising 
course — I  have  a  right  to  urge,  if  it  can  in  any  way  be  proved 
that  there  is  a  liberty  within  the  terms  of  the  Union  of  Church 
and  State  for  all  this,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  either  a  sever- 
ance must  ensue  or  fresh  terms  must  be  made  ;  or,  again,  we 
must  accept  as  a  fact  that  the  nation  gives  up  purely  Protestant 
principle  as  that  which  is  to  be  the  distinctive  principle  of  the 
National  Church. 

The  purpose  of  a  National  Church,  the  end  at  which  it  aims, 
is,  I  assume,  the  securing,  as  far  as  is  possible,  a  certain  religious 
machinery  to  uphold  and  propagate  Christianity  as  set  forth  in 
the  revealed  Word  of  God,  the  Bible.     Accepting  as  true  that 
•  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,'    it   becomes  the  wholesome 
responsibility  of  those  who  rule  to  obtain  for  the  nation  wide- 
spread righteous  teaching.     As  all  learning  comes  of  •  teaching,' 
tutors  are  necessary  in  the  school  of  righteousness.     The  State, 
if  it  has  not  founded,  has  at  least  adopted  every  parish  as,  after 
a  sort,  the  school  over  which  the  incumbent  and  clergy  are  the 
teachers,  in  the  matter  of  religion.     There  was  a  time  when  few 
besides  the  clergy  had  the  peculiar  education  to  qualify  them 
thus  to  act.     Reading  power  was  limited,  and  those  who  could 
read  at  all  were  content  to  leave  the  Bible  to  be  expounded  by 
divines,  and  of  such  as  were  then  held  to  be  ordained  men.  Thus, 
those  who  could  have  read,  as  some  could,  did  not  care  to  do 
so  ;  those  who  could  not  read  willingly  accepted  as  truth  what- 
ever the  parochial  divines  declared  it  to  be.     There  were  sermons 
to  be  preached  ;  they  were  accepted  as  the  best  interpretation 
(by  qualified  persons  solemnly  set  apart)  of  the  Bible  view  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  what  left  undone  ;  there  was  '  a  common 
fcrm  of  prayer,'  very  beautiful  in  language — this  is  never  denied  ; 
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if  it  contained  anything  so  mystic  as  to  be  beyond  the  common 
understanding  of  the  multitude,  it  was  felt,  then  as  now,  that  it 
was  of  the  very  nature  of  all  religion  to  demand  faith  in  some 
things  which  will  not  admit  of  that  close  analysis  to  which  men 
submit  mere  human  propositions.  A  State  could  scarcely  do 
more  than  this,  or  less.  It  matters  little  whether,  in  accepting 
the  Church,  reformed,  as  its  great  agent  to  these  ends,  it  took 
some,  more  or  less,  of  its  existing  machinery,  retained  or  rejected 
this  or  that  ceremonial.  It  did,  I  hold,  after  all  that  has  been 
written  and  said,  regard  as  most  essential  the  rejection  of  certain 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  it  rejected 
them  as  untrue  in  fact — i.e.  unfounded  on  Scripture,  and  as 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  sovereign  and  people.  The  State 
accepted,  or,  if  you  will,  adopted,  the  episcopate  as  *  the  head 
master.'  The  bench  had  the  supervision  of  the  parochial  clergy  ; 
the  two  archbishops  again,  after  a  sort,  supervised  the  episcopal 
element  in  their  dioceses  ;  the  queen  or  king  to  be  supreme 
head  over  all. 

This,  Sir,  I  know  will  be  held  to  be  a  very  low  view  of  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State  ;  it  may  not,  however,  be 
the  less  true  ;  at  all  events,  if  the  nation  shows  a  disposition 
towards  Church  reform,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  not  take 
a  much  higher  view.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  that,  for 
the  end  aimed  at,  better  means  could  have  then  been  adopted  ; 
equally  far  be  it  from  me  to  argue  that  there  may  not  in  the 
changed  condition  of  the  people  be  a  need  for — not  a  change 
in  religious  principle,  for  that  admits  of  no  change — but  in  the 
machinery  and  general  organisation  of  the  Church  which  is  to 
set  it  forth.  The  nation  still  needs — all  nations  will  ever  need — 
the  vestment  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  a  nation  may  outgrow 
the  form  of  that  vestment ;  in  its  more  adult  religious  condition, 
in  its  advanced  religious  knowledge,  in  its  appreciation  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  it  may  yet  well  require  fresh  religious  clothing 
although  it  must,  and  will,  be  clad  to  the  same  end. 

That  the  Church  may  in  some  degree  have  kept  pace  with 
the  wants  of  the  age  may  be  true,  and  we  call  into  court  the 
evidence  of  the  multiplication  of  churches  as  some  evidence  of 
the  fact ;  but  even  if  the  churches  and  clergy  had  increased  in 
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any  proportion  whatever  with  the  population,  this  would  not 
affect  the  question  I  have  touched  on  above  ;  there  would  be 
more  material  to  reform — this  would  not  make  reformation  less 
important. 

Admitting  that  any  institution  for  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity must  allow  of  a  certain  liberty  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
peculiar  doctrinal  views  it  puts  forth,  it  still  must  have  some  one 
clear  leading  principle  as  its  basis  ;  it  cannot  exist  as  the  pro- 
moter of  leading  views  in  strict  antagonism.  It  cannot  uphold 
truth  and  admit  into  its  ranks  those  whom  the  truth  it  upholds 
convicts  of  grievous  error  ;  it  cannot,  for  instance,  attribute  all 
power  to  God  alone  to  forgive,  liberty  to  its  followers  to  use  their 
own  light  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time  say, 
'  You  may  believe  the  Pope  is  infallible  to  interpret  the  Bible, 
as  he  and  his  priests  are  all-powerful  to  absolve  from  sin.'  Again, 
such  an  institution  must  have  enough  of  harmony  of  action  in  all 
its  mechanism  to  prove  that,  in  the  pursuance  of  the  end  at  which 
it  aims,  each  individual  agent  works  under  the  force  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  under  the  moral  obligation  which,  for  all  school  pur- 
poses, must  exist  as  binding  all  teachers,  and  all  who  supervise 
them.  I  need  hardly  repeat,  if  the  Church  is  Protestant,  she 
fails  at  this  hour  grievously  in  that  she  does  permit  not  only 
bishops  but  clergy  of  all  ranks  to  teach  and  practise  that  which 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  this  her  character.  As  to  harmony  in 
spirit  and  general  submission  to  discipline,  the  matter  is  even 
worse.  The  bishops  are  as  little  guided  by  the  archbishops  as 
the  clergy  are  seemingly  disposed  to  be  directed  and  taught  by 
either  ;  as  to  discipline,  where  is  any,  the  least,  proof  that  the 
rank  and  file  have  any  disposition  to  acknowledge  their  officers' 
authority  ?  If  they  do  in  any  degree  do  so,  it  is  quite  clear  they 
do  it  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  said  '  I  go,'  and  went  not.  As  to 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  well,  we  acknowledge  it  after  a 
fashion,  but  it  is,  I  fear,  lip  loyalty,  and  all  hedged  in,  as  it  is, 
by  the  questions  for  ever  raised  as  to  its  real  power  to  act  for 
any  effectual  purpose.  I,  for  one,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
from  Lambeth  to  the  book-shed  of  the  smallest  curacy,  there  is 
but  one  genuine  feeling  on  this  point  of  Royal  supremacy — that 
while   some  clergy  rejoice   in   it    and  others  bewail  it,  all  feel 
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that  the  '  supreme  over  all  '  of  the  sovereign  is  of  that  nature  of 
supremacy  which  constitutes  a  title  to  rule  held  good  until  it 
gives  orders  to  obey. 

I,  then,  hold,  and  there  are  a  vast  number  of  thoughtful 
churchmen  who  agree  with  me,  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  and  the 
event  of  a  day  may.  precipitate  it,  when  the  question  will  press  : 
If  a  Church  so  fallen  from  its  chief  principle— as  the  will  of  the 
nation  enforced  that  principle  when  it  adopted  it  as  the  National 
Church— so  utterly  disorganised  in  regard  of  any  obedience  to 
authority,  so  incapable  of  preserving  consistency  in  doctrine  and 
in  practice,  is  to  be  the  one  specially  privileged  Church,  it  must 
be  again  reformed,  even  if  the  process  of  its  reformation  should 
endanger  its  very  existence ;  that  it  is  neither  creditable  to 
Church  nor  to  State  that  the  present  anomalous  state  of  things 
should  exist. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  great  crime,  or 
great  ignorance,  perhaps  of  both,  for  this  my  view.  I  shall  be 
told  that  the  Established  Church  is,  in  the  persons  of  its  ordained 
and  in  the  matter  of  all  its  creeds  and  ordinances,  above  all  State 
interference  ;  that  it  will  betray  its  commission  under  the  King 
of  Kings,  as  the  one  true  Church,  if  it  for  one  moment  allows 
any  earthly  power  to  restrict  its  authority  or  diminish  by  one 
hair's-breadth  its  claim  to  interpret  its  ordinances,  and  to  assert 
that  its  'orders'  are  so  directly  delegated  from  the  Great  Founder 
of  Christianity  as  to  admit  of  no  human  questioning  in  regard 
to  the  spiritual  authority  of  all  its  ordained.  I  am  content  to 
incur  this  risk.  I  view  the  matter  from  two  points  of  observa- 
tion— as  an  Englishman  and  a  member  of  the  Church.  I  have 
to  ask  :  Has  this  Church  to  which  I  thus  belong  gained  upon 
the  affections  of  the  people,  by  evidence  that  as  a  whole,  as  an 
institution,  it  affords  them  the  example  they  expect  from  it, 
and  does  it  as  a  whole  work,  as  far  as  it  is  reasonable  to  hope, 
in  harmony,  to  the  edification  of  the  people  and  the  furthering 
of  the  honour  of  God  ?  Or  is  it  upheld,  failing  in  these  respects, 
because  it  is  in  its  parochial  aspect  so  interwoven  with  our  whole 
social  fabric,  that  being  so,  from  the  individual  energy  on  the 
part  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  ministers,  it  does  effect,  in  one 
way  or  another,  great  national  service  ?     Has  it  won  a  value  in 
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detail  which  counterbalances  sufficiently  what  it  has  lost  in  respect 
as  a  whole  ?  I  must,  Sir,  admit  I  have  long  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  strength  of  the  Church  at  this  day  lies,  so  far  as 
the  clergy  are  concerned,  in  a  just  value  given  to  their  work  in 
isolation — i.e.  that  they  have  retained  as  individuals  a  power 
to  the  Established  Church  which  she  would  have  lost  had  she 
depended  simply  on  her  own  Church  platform.  Can  any  insti- 
tution, as  such,  be  considered  safe  in  this  condition  ? 

If  I  regard  the  Church  from  a  simply  clerical  point  of  view, 
I  am  driven  to  the  confession  that  we  are  fast  arriving  at  a  state 
of  things  which  seems,  to  my  poor  judgment,  altogether  destruc- 
tive of  its  institutional   character.     I  cannot   see   who   are   its 
governors,  who  its  governed  ;  I  know  not  where  to  look  for  its 
laws  ;   I  am  utterly  at  sea  as  to  its  doctrines  ;   I  behold  it  at  one 
time  boastful  of  its  elasticity — that  lion  and  lamb  may  lie  down 
together  under  its  shelter ;  at  another  I  see  its  lions  quarrelling 
with  each  other  as  to  the  best  means  of  devouring  the  lambs  ; 
and  I  hear  in  the  bleating  of  these  the  voice  of  the  lamentation 
which  bewails  that  animals  so  violent  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
at  all.     When  I  contemplate  its  claims  to  apostolic  succession, 
and  yet  see  how  the  apostle  is  trained,  and  how,  by  interest  or 
purchase,  he,  as  the  rule,  gets  his  fold,  and  often  at  an  age  when 
he  has  no  shepherd  experience  ;  when  I  know  the  fold  cannot 
change  him,  or  he,  poor  man,  finding  he  knows  nothing  about 
sheep  disease,  cannot  take  to  another  profession,  being  tied  for 
life  by  a  tether  he  cannot  break  ;  when  I  see  that  for  his  life's 
peace  he  must  but  too  often  follow  rather  than  lead  his  flock  ; 
when  I  know  that,  being  still  but  man,  he  may  become  a  very 
wicked  man,  and  that  then,  as  such,  the  chiefs  of  the  shepherds 
are  almost  powerless  to  remove  him — he  has  a  freehold  in  his 
flock — I  own  I  ever  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  a  day,  if  things 
continue  thus,  when  the   nation  shall  say  the   Church   cannot 
demand  deference  for  apostleship,  respect  for  a  Divine  commis- 
sion, when  she  thus  permits  the  call  to  the  office  of  an  apostle 
to  need  so  little  qualification,  and  then  leaves  the  called  to  work 
their  own  way,  lose  or  keep  their  character,  with  no  fear  of  inter- 
ruption, teach  what  they  may,  or  become  unfit  to  teach  at  all. 
I,  Sir,  believe  there  is  time  yet  to  save  the  Church,  but  I  am 
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satisfied,  unless  reform  comes  from  within,  and  that  soon,  the 
attack  will  be  from  without  ;  and  the  attempt  to  reform  will 
either  destroy  her  altogether  or  leave  her  an  object  of  compassion 
to  all  who  ever  loved  her,  of  derision  to  her  enemies.  There  are 
those  who  believe,  because  she  has  weathered  many  a  storm,  she 
is  storm-proof.  The  limpet,  bred  on  the  rock  to  which  as  it 
grows  it  still  adheres,  adhering  gains  still  stronger  grasp,  might 
boast  of  the  storms  which  have  launched  their  force  against  it, 
and  yet  never  once  disturbed  its  hold  ;  rock-fast  it  might  thus 
argue,  '  I  am  rock-safe.'  I  have  seen  a  schoolboy  with  a  rusty 
knife  fill  his  pockets  with  them.  The  Church  may  well  be 
warned — the  schoolboy  may  be  abroad  ;  or  she  may  be  exposed 
to  a  storm,  proving  her  rock  was  not  real,  but  mere  sandstone. 

S.  G.  O.  was  sometimes  twitted,  not  wholly  without  reason,  with 
being  a  good  critic  but  a  poor  constructor.  This  letter  is  an  instance 
to  the  contrary. 

A  Plea  for  the  Church  and  her  Reform. 

October  15,  1868. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  there  is  much  justice  in  the 
appeals  which,  in  private  and  in  public,  have  been  made  to  me 
to  state  in  what  particulars  some  remedy  may  be  found  for  those 
evils  which  it  is  generally  allowed  do  at  this  time  threaten  the 
destruction  of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  with  some  unwil- 
lingness I  now  make  a  partial  attempt  to  do  so.  I  am  not  only 
well  aware  of  my  own  want  of  ability  for  the  purpose,  but  I  am 
sensible  that  in  making  the  attempt  I  can  hardly  hope  to  please 
any  one  of  the  contending  parties  ;  I  am  sure  to  give  grave 
offence  to  some  whose  sincerity  I  believe  in,  whose  zeal  is  be- 
yond all  dispute,  whose  self-denying  piety  I  truly -respect. 

First,  I  would  entreat  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  one  great 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  National  Church  of  a  nation  dis- 
posed to  give  the  fullest  licence  to  religious  liberty.  Such  a 
Church,  in  theory,  throws  its  doors  open  to  the  whole  people  ;  it 
asks  of  no  one  who  enters  the  church  doors  why  he  has  done  so. 
It  assumes  he  has  come  to  worship  and  hearken  to  Scriptural 
teaching.  It  does  not  assume  that  he  is  a  religious  man,  nor 
does  it,  if  aware  that  he  is  so,  claim  any  power  to  investigate  the 
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nature  and  extent  of  his  religious  experience.  Charitably  accept- 
ing church  attendance  as  evidence  of  religious  intention,  the 
services  of  the  Church  are  so  framed  as  to  afford  a  sober,  truth- 
ful, and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  a  plain  form  of  service,  to  be  used 
in  every  church.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  there  is  a  general 
opinion  that  the  Church  as  an  institution,  and  the  clergy  as  her 
ministers,  are,  after  a  sort,  responsible  for  the  religious  condition 
of  all  who  profess  to  belong  to  it,  or  without  distinct  profession 
choose  to  attend  its  worship,  and  more  or  less  use  its  ordinances. 

The  Nonconformists  exist  as  a  very  large,  increasing,  and 
powerful  school  of  religious  instruction,  under  a  very  different 
state  of  things  ;  their  ecclesiastical  economy  is  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent kind.  They  do  not  admit  to  Church  membership  without 
some  proof,  not  only  that  those  who  seek  it  profess  belief  in  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  congregation  they  seek  to  join, but  require 
some  evidence  that  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  religious  ex- 
perience ;  at  the  least,  that  they  desire,  from  some  degree  of 
pious  feeling,  to  join  a  body  of  men  who,  by  their  very  exist- 
ence, prove  they  do  not  esteem  the  Church  of  England  as  offer- 
ing, in  her  teaching,  in  her  forms  and  ordinances,  or  the  very 
nature  of  her  claim  to  be  as  a  Church  that  which  is  consistent 
with  their  idea  of  religious  worship,  teaching,  and  authority. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  thus,  while  the  National  Church 
must  conform  to  a  state  of  things  which  demands  all  license  to 
all  who  choose  to  say  they  are  of  her,  the  Dissenting  bodies  at 
once  demand  that  their  congregations  do  give  expression  to  a 
positive  conformity  to  their  tenets  and  discipline,  and  prove  by 
some  appointed  test  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  ex- 
pression is  true.  The  Church  National  has  no  power  to  expel 
from  her  services  those  who  are  known  to  attend  them,  and  yet 
live  reproachable  lives.  The  voluntary  churches  have  their  own 
forms  of  discipline  by  which  they  can,  and  for  ever  do,  do  this. 

I  shall,  for  thus  writing,  be  taunted  with  the  assertion — '  You 
then  confess  that  in  your  congregations,  in  the  mass  who  say  they 
are  of  you,  you  harbour  godly  and  ungodly  alike,  and  are  help- 
less to  prevent  it.  The  Nonconformists,  you  admit,  are,  in  their 
congregations,  bodies  of  worshippers  individually  of  more  or  less 
piety  ;  that,  in  fact,  setting  aside  differences  of  creed  as  between 
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you  and  them,  and  again  between  their  several  denominations, 
they,  in  proportion  to  their  worshipping  numbers, have  infinitely 
more  professedly  pious  people  than  you  have.'  I  have  no  wish 
to  avoid  such  a  conclusion  being  drawn  from  what  I  have  stated. 
I  may  lament  what  I  cannot  deny,  and  yet  see  in  that  I  lament, 
if  cause  for  personal  humiliation,  yet  good  ground  for  gratitude 
when,  forgetting  self-interest — shall  I  add  self-pride  ? — the  result 
is  calmly  considered. 

According  to  this  my  view  there  is  great  reason  why,  with 
all  her  faults  and  failings,  the  Established  Church  should  yet  be 
esteemed  an  institution  whose  real  value  to  the  nation  will  never 
be  known  in  all  its  fulness  until  its  destruction  is  imminent. 
Admitting  that  the  Nonconformists,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
their  dealing  with  their  Church  members,  may  claim  a  more 
pronounced  piety  in  them  than  the  Church  with  her  open  doors 
can  ever  hope  to  do,  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  National 
Church  has,  from  time  to  time,  given  to  history  the  names  and 
deeds  of  good  churchmen  whose  lives  and  learning,  whose  piety 
and  usefulness  in  the  work  of  God  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  can  for  one  moment  be  disputed  that  there  are  now, 
in  her  congregations,  among  her  most  staunch  disciples,  men  and 
women,  many  thousands  of  them,  who,  loving  her  services,  with 
faith  fed  and  increased  by  her  ordinances,  live  the  lives  which 
promote  by  the  power  of  example  and  by  force  of  Christian 
work  that  pure  and  living  religion  which  from  end  to  end  her 
teaching  is  so  eminently  adapted  to  promote.  The  true  philan- 
thropic work  done  by  these,  with  all  its  fruits,  waits  another  day, 
and  other,  the  highest,  judgment  to  declare.  Is  it  nothing  that 
with  these  who  are  true  to  her,  truthful  in  the  piety  she  upholds, 
there  are  yet  to  be  found  a  far  larger  proportion  of  her  adhe- 
rents who,  short  of  this  standard,  are  yet  so  far  advanced  that 
they  too  choose  her  as  the  nursery  in  which  they  would  grow 
their  faith,  or  at  the  least,  as  the  Church  in  which  they  would 
show  their  respect  to  the  religious  observances  she  offers,  sub- 
mitting themselves  as  hearers  to  the  teaching  she  affords  ?  These 
may,  some  of  them,  be  of  the  world,  very  worldly  ;  because  they 
are  so,  should  we  wish  them  to  continue  thus,  and  think  it  good 
that,  being  so,   they  should   make  no    profession  whatever  of 
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religion,  go  nowhere,  hear  nothing  which  could  remind  them 
they  are  of  a  day  passing,  nothing  to  warn  them  of  a  day  to 
come  ?  If  the  service  is  to  them  a  weariness,  and  the  preach- 
ing foolishness,  is  there  nothing  in  that  separated,  consecrated 
building,  of  the  nature  of  the  voice  that  ever  says  to  such, 
*  What  doest  thou  here  ? '  Would  we  deprive  these  of  the  chance 
of  even  this  appeal  to  their  better  nature  ? 

Say,  with  regard  to  the  rich  and  the  noble,  and  for  some 
breadth  of  society's  space  below  them,  the  life  of  the  week,  the 
general  pursuits  of  the  whole  life,  may  be  in  but  too  many  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  Sunday  respect  shown  to  religion  ;  are  all  sheep 
lost  who  wander  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  those  of  the  flock  who  are 
most  disposed  to  wander  should  yet  thus  have  forced  on  ear  and 
told  to  heart  how  they  may  return,  and  to  whom,  should  a  day 
of  better  thought  possess  them  ?  Have  they  not  children  ? 
Have  they  not  servants  ?  If  the  door  was  closed  on  parents  for 
want  of  consistent  piety,  is  it  likely  they  would  favour  the  home- 
telling  rebuke — What  we  despise,  what  we  defy,  we  still  think 
our  children  and  our  households  need  ?  I  say,  Sir,  the  blessing 
to  the  nation  is  inestimable  of  a  Church  that  does  pray  and 
preach  with  open  doors,  even  if  there  are  those  who  may  crowd 
the  sittings,  who  yet  are  so  world-struck  that  they  pray  formally, 
listen  carelessly.  They  bring  the  young  to  us,  they  bring  that 
class  from  whom  we  are  otherwise  almost  shut  out — the  servants 
of  large  households — at  least  to  hear  good,  to  kneel  where  kneel- 
ing means  prayer,  to  stand  where  standing  means  praise,  to  sit 
where  sitting  implies  listening  to  the  word  of  God — this  in  a 
house  whose  Master  knows  no  respect  of  persons. 

There  is  in  my  poor  judgment  something  very  perilous  in 
the  idea  of  a  congregation  wholly  held  together  by  very  strong 
spiritual  profession  ;  their  minister  altogether  of  their  own 
choosing.  It  is  an  aspect  of  godliness  under  so  high  a  pressure 
on  human  nature  that  I  should  view  with  the  deepest  apprehen- 
sion the  too  great  probability  that  outward  character  might 
become  thus,  by  force  of  association,  moulded  to  a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  poor,  weak,  human,  fleshly  intellect  would  fail 
internally  to  appreciate.  I  do  not  say  it  would  produce  hypo- 
crisy hateful,  but  I  think  it  but  too  likely  to  induce  that  pride 
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in,  humility  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  symptoms  of  a  heart 
self-deceived. 

There  is  a  something  to  me  most  valuable  in  the  fact  that  the 
Established  Church  exists  not  only  as  open  to  all  comers,  but 
that  she  does  thus  obtain  the  presence  within  her  walls,  not  only 
of  many  truly  pious,  of  many  who  respect  rather  than  practice 
religion,  but  also  of  very  many  who  without  her  ministrations 
would,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  be  left  either  without  any  religion  at 
all,  or  have  to  seek  it  with  a  demand  upon  their  judgment  where 
best  to  find  it,  which  their  rearing  has  made  them  incapable 
safely  to  exercise. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poor  do  find  their  sole  earthly 
guide  heavenwards  in  the  National  Church.  Much  of  the  ser- 
vice may  be  hard  for  them  to  follow,  sermons  must  build  their 
teaching  on  much  of  which  they  are  ignorant ;  still,  the  place, 
the  big  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  the  singing  of  praise,  the  read 
prayers,  the  fact  that  the  preacher  is  telling  God's  will,  and 
telling  of  heaven,  where  toil  shall  cease,  poverty  be  unknown, 
and  peace  reign  — the  scene  of  their  children's  baptism,  the  stage 
between  death's  bed  and  the  dead's  home — the  appeal  to  them, 
in  the  presence  of  their  children,  trained  to  follow  in  the  Sunday- 
school  that  Sunday  service — these  are  the  elements  of  an  im- 
pression which  leaves  its  mark  upon  the  most  ignorant.  The 
Church  hath  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  ignorant  worshippers  ; 
given  a  desire  to  be  in  worship,  we  may  look  for  fruit  from 
higher  tillage  than  our  own.  It  is  a  poor  clerical  experience 
which  has  not  found  in  ignorant  men — the  '  I  am  no  scholar, 
Sir,  the  more's  the  pity,'  class — the  brightest  examples  of 
Christian  patience  in  suffering,  of  a  simple  faith  in  dying,  none 
can  witness  and  not  envy. 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  to  frame  a  service  which 
should  leave  nothing  untaught  which  we  are  bound  to  learn, 
which  should  embody  this  teaching  in  a  form  of  words,  simple, 
expressive,  and  calculated  to  meet  every  human  want  and  infir- 
mity, so  perfect  as  that  of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  easy  to 
pick  a  hole  here  and  there,  or  rather,  according  to  individual 
prejudice,  to  find  a  weak  place  in  which  we  may  choose  to 
sec  what  we  cannot  approve ;  but  my  firm  belief  is  that  there 
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docs  not  exist  at  the  present  moment  the  spirit  to  conceive,  or 
the  pen  to  write,  which  could  produce  a  service  for  public 
worship  equal  to  that  we  possess  in  the  Prayer-book.  How 
miserably  poor  are  all  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  which  have 
appeared  from  the  pens  of  modern  writers  when  compared  with 
the  prayers,  the  collects,  &c,  of  our  Prayer-book  !  To  me  they 
have  ever  appeared,  in  their  spirit  and  in  their  language,  perfect 
for  their  purpose — the  embodying  the  necessities  of  every  class 
of  human  being,  in  the  matter  of  the  confession  all  are  bound  to 
make,  the  seeking  for  the  help  all  need,  and  the  expression  of 
that  gratitude  all  are  bound  to  feel. 

That    spiritual    earnestness    does    for   ever   beget    spiritual 
prejudice,  we  all  know  full  well  ;  that  the  prejudices  which  thus 
master  us  are  apt  to  make  us  regard  forms  of  religious  services 
with  that  jealousy  which  for  ever  begets  suspicion,  is  equally 
clear  ;    that  thus  Churchmen  of  strong  private  opinion  do  for 
ever  see  here  and  there   phrases    some  think  too  ambiguous, 
others  think  erroneous,  others,  again,  only  so  in  that  they  do  not 
go  far  enough  in  the  very  direction  in  which  error  is  imputed,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  real  matter  of  reproach.     With  doors  open  to 
all,  some  latitude  must  be  given,  some  care  must  be  taken  lest 
'  a  hard  and  fast  line '  of  doctrine  in  any  one  direction  exclude 
the  many  whom  it  cannot  bind,  make  those  it  does  bind  bigoted 
to  enforce  it  on  all  the  rest.     Men  of  peculiarly  exclusive  reli- 
gious views,  acting  on  their  own  liberty  to  choose  for  them- 
selves, may— it  is  to  me  barely  possible— find  elsewhere  a  church 
and    congregation    with   services   exactly   consistent  with  their 
views.     I  have  my  own  doubts  whether  there  exists   a  single 
denomination  of  Christians  worshipping  together  who   yet  all 
a^ree  in  giving  the  same  importance  to  all  the  professed  doc- 
trines of  their   Church,  in  giving  the  same  literal   meaning  to 
such  doctrines.      I  will,  then,  content  myself  with  saying  that  to 
meet  the  general  complexion  of  that  Christian's  faith  who,  hold- 
ing a  right  to  think  for  himself,  yet  seeks  a  service  that  shall 
give  him,  not  all  licence,  but  as  much  as  any  service  not  framed 
for  units,  but  for  multitudes,  can  afford,  I  know  none  equal  to 
that  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     I,  Sir,  am  then  not  of 
those  who  think  the  first  step  in  Church  reform  should  be  any 
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alteration  in  the  wording  of  her  services.  I  think  we  have  much 
yet  to  do  before  we  can  have  that  season  of  calm,  charitable 
judgment  as  a  body  which  would  justify  any,  the  least,  attempt 
to  do  it. 

What  we  do  want  is  a  better  training  in  those  who  occupy 
desk  and  pulpit,  a  training  which  shall  exclude  men  who  have 
not  the  piety  to  give  heart  to  the  services  and  the  preaching  ;  or 
who,  having  this,  fail  in  the  mere  functional  qualification  which 
both  require.  I  have  always  held  that  the  age  of  twenty-three  is 
at  least  three  years  too  young  for  real  ministerial  responsibility  ; 
it  is  not  too  young  to  go  into  training  for  it,  and  thus  discover 
fitness  or  incapacity  ;  but  it  is  too  strong  a  strain  on  ordinary 
human  nature  to  expect  at  that  age  men  are  sufficiently  settled 
in  disposition  to  take  on  them  once  and  for  ever  a  profession,  of 
all  others,  making  the  greatest  demand  on  the  heart,  and  re- 
quiring the  greatest  self-sacrifice. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  diaconate  stage  should  be  prolonged, 
and  there  should  be  power  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 
reject  those  for  her  priesthood  who  in  this  stage  have  shown 
they  are  either  morally  or  physically  unfit  for  it ;  the  deacon 
should  have  the  option  of  withdrawing  from  it,  with  no  bar 
to  entrance  on  another  profession.  In  no  other  profession 
are  practitioners  so  unpractised  trusted  with  the  highest  fields 
for  its  exercise.  How  few  men  at  this  age  know  really  what 
will  be  required  of  them  in  that  most  important  field  of  ser- 
vice, the  deathbed  ministry !  It  is  a  work  which  tries  every 
best  feeling  of  our  nature  ;  to  go,  day  by  day,  to  the  bedside 
where  hope  is  watchful,  yet  often  watching,  against  all  hope,  the 
fading  of  the  light  which  has  brightened  a  home,  there  to  speak 
the  truth,  setting  aside  the  soft  words  of  flattery,  and  yet  softly 
warning,  affectionately  pleading  that,  whether  physician's  aid  or 
relatives'  care  may  save  for  the  time  the  body,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  risked  in  the  matter  which  concerns  the  soul — to  do  this 
with  the  honesty  the  task  demands,  but  with  the  kindly  tact 
that  hesitates  to  afflict  or  wantonly  to  alarm — to  thus,  step  by 
step,  gain  the  sufferer's  confidence,  winning  the  patient  ear  and 
heeding  heart,  is  a  work  requiring  much  study  of  sick  human 
nature  and  experience  in  all  its  surrounding  circumstances.    Such 
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scenes  have  their  trials  for  the  minister,  trials  of  a  nature  which 
may  well  daunt  and  discourage  the  inexperienced.  He  may 
have  to  work  where  relatives  aid  his  efforts,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  much  to  hinder  them.  Fruit,  however,  here  reaped  is 
of  all  the  most  grateful ;  none  can  take  from  us  the  memory  of 
the  kindly  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  thankful  expression  of  the 
eye  of  the  dying — thus  dying.  From  them  we  gather  that 
return  of  love  for  love  which  remaincth — naught  of  earth  can 
ever  disturb  it. 

That  the  Church  has  one  foul  blot  in  the  way  in  which  bene- 
fices are  bought  and  sold  cannot  be  denied.  I  am  satisfied  that 
some  plain,  cheap  system  of  legislation,  arming  the  bishops  with 
more  power  to  act  against  the  shameful  abuse  of  the  present 
aws  on  this  subject,  would  do  much  in  this  direction,  without 
unduly  infringing  on  the  rights  of  patrons.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  for  reform  in  our  Eccle- 
siastical Courts.  Proceedings  in  them  should  be  less  costly, 
more  expeditious  ;  they  should  not  fall,  as  they  now  do,  in  the 
case  of  contumacious,  recusant,  or  immoral  clergymen,  on  the 
personal  funds  of  the  bishops.  The  law  should  be  so  far  amended 
that  what  is  illegal  and  what  is  not  should  be  more  clearly  de- 
fined. In  all  the  earlier  steps  which  precede  any  proceedings 
against  a  clergyman,  the  '  court  of  inquiry '  should  embrace 
some  lay  element.  In  any  attempt  whatever  to  sanction  new 
forms  of  service,  or  the  revival  of  ancient  forms,  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  Church  should  be  compelled  to  call  into  council — 
laymen.  Absolute  uniformity  in  doctrine,  in  ceremonial,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  our  services,  is  as  impossible  as 
it  is  in  my  view  undesirable  ;  but,  short  of  this,  we  may  demand 
that  there  should  reside  somewhere  a  power  able  and  bound 
to  check  at  once  any  such  extreme  divergence  from  the  plain 
spirit  and  interpretation  of  our  Liturgy,  the  plainly  authorised 
nature  of  our  ceremonial,  as  shall  threaten  the  extreme  latitu- 
dinarianism  which  often  prevails  in  one  direction,  the  perverse, 
arrogant,  anti-Protestant  practices  and  teachings  so  rampant  in 
another. 
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Disestablisliment  and  Church  Reform. 

January  4,  1886. 

Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  platforms  for  political  ends 
by  the  orators  of  all  parties,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
question  of  Church  Disestablishment  is  one  which  will  be  raised, 
whatever  party  may  be  in  power,  before  very  long.  Once  so 
raised  it  will  not  be  relegated  to  any  very  distant  time.  It 
may  yet  lie  hull  down  on  the  broad  sea  of  political  action,  but  it 
is  clearly  on  the  advance.  It  may  have  for  a  time  to  contend 
with  adverse  wind  and  tide,  but  its  approach  is  only  retarded  ; 
it  moves  onward,  and,  in  the  political  phraseology  of  the  day, 
must  soon,  and  none  can  say  how  soon,  be  within  measurable 
distance. 

That  it  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  national  importance 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of  so  complicated  a  nature  are  the  ties 
which  have  formed  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State 
that  to  draft  any  measure  to  sever  that  connection  will  require 
not  only  all  the  ability  with  which  any  statesman  has  ever  been 
gifted,  but  the  opportunity  afforded  to  such  a  statesman  to 
secure  its  calm  discussion. 

From  the  coronation  of  the  Sovereign  down  to  the  baptism 
of  the  child  of  a  pauper,  which  may  be  born  in  a  ditch,  yet 
with  the  claim  to  that  rite  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the 
ecclesiastical  thread  is  woven  throughout  the  national  garment. 

Fully  admitting  how  difficult  the  task  may  be  of  legislating 
in  the  direction  of  disestablishment,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  almost  equal  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  other  great 
political  changes,  which,  however,  was  met  and  overcome,  when 
the  pressure  had  existed  to  force  on  the  attempt  to  do  so.  I 
therefore  believe  that  as  this  question  ripens,  and  existing 
powerful  forces  are  hastening  the  process,  it  will  be  faced  and  in 
some  way  brought  under  legislative  discussion.  This  being  my 
belief,  and  one,  I  am  sure,  that  is  shared  by  many,  it  would  seem 
but  wise  for  the  laity  and  clergy  to  at  once  look  to  those  weak 
points  in  the  Church  economy  most  open  to  attack,  that  by  any 
action  possible  they  may  be  submitted  to  reform,  thus  qualifying 
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the  Church  better  to  meet  the  assaults  made  upon  it  by  its 
opponents,  and,  if  these  cannot  be  repulsed,  giving  hope  that 
better  terms  may  be  obtained  from  the  assailants.  The  nearer 
the  Church,  as  a  national  institution,  can  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  nation,  the 
more  she  will  strengthen  her  claim  for  the  favour  of  the  State, 
when  the  question  arises  of  the  policy  of  her  divorcement  from 
it,  or  some  modification  of  her  connection  with  it. 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  one 
in  character  highly  utilitarian,  having  but  small  sympathy  with 
any  historical  or  sentimental  view  in  regard  to  any  one  existing 
institution.  It  is  not  a  question  how  or  when  such  an  institution 
originated,  what  good  it  may  have  done  in  the  direction  for 
which  it  came  into  being  ;  but  how  far,  in  the  form  and  with  the 
power  it  may  at  present  possess,  it  is  of  the  real  practical  value 
which  it  assumes  to  be. 

The  Church  may  have  existed  for  centuries  in  connection 
with  the  State,  may  have  done  in  that  lapse  of  time  great  State 
service,  but  the  fact  of  this  prolonged  connection  will  only  go  to 
raise  the  question  how  far  in  this  protracted  life  it  has  survived 
in  a  condition  to  carry  out  those  duties  on  the  fulfilment  of 
which  it  is  given  by  the  State  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
churches,  or  can  be  better  fitted  to  do  so. 

The  existing  system  of  Church  patronage  stands  confessed 
as  one  of  the  very  worst,  the  most  indefensible  feature  in  the 
Church  economy.  Cures  of  souls  put  up  for  sale,  with  no 
regard  to  the  qualification  of  the  individuals  appointed  to  them 
to  meet  the  circumstances  attaching  to  such  cures,  present  a 
mark  of  reproach  at  which  every  enemy  of  the  Church  may  well 
point.  Within  a  few  weeks  from  the  day  on  which  I  now  write, 
an  auction  was  held  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  at  which  an 
advowson  was  put  up  for  sale.  Its  value  as  an  investment  was 
set  forth  in  glowing  terms.  The  house,  gardens,  stables,  &c, 
were  dwelt  upon,  the  commuted  tithe  608/.,  the  annual  outgoings 
7/.  It  was  knocked  down  for  450/.  The  sale  which  preceded 
it  was  of  a  malting  business  ;  it  might  have  followed  one  of  the 
favourites  for  the  next  Derby. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  selection  of  bishops,  as 
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exercised  by  the  Crown  in  conjunction  with  the  Minister  for  the 
time  being,  consideration  is  wisely  given  to  the  fitness  of  the 
individual  chosen  for  the  nature  of  the  see  to  which  he  is  to  be 
appointed  ;  it  may  be  one  in  an  agricultural  district,  or  entailing 
supervision  over  largely  populated  towns.  The  principle  of  selec- 
tion here  recognised  is  one  which  should  with  equal  wisdom  be 
exercised  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  clergy  to  incumben- 
cies, for  it  is  one  as  much  required  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Church  as  in  its  commanding  officers. 

It  does  for  ever  happen  under  the  present  system  that  a 
man,  earnest,  pious,  with  great  organising  ability,  is  placed  in  a 
parish  with  very  small  population,  from  want  of  culture  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  his  real  value  ;  except  as  a  trespasser,  when 
not  specially  invited,  he  cannot  exercise  his  ministry  outside  the 
parish  boundary  ;  his  income  from  the  benefice  being  a  high 
one.  In  another  case,  a  man  with  little  religious  zeal,  of  limited 
ability,  with  no  one  qualification  for  the  position  of  the  incum- 
bency of  a  large  town  parish,  but  with  just  enough  ability  to 
qualify  him  for  a  small  one,  will  be  placed  in  the  former  parish, 
with  a  very  small  income,  necessarily  yet  to  be  reduced  by  the 
calls  made  on  it  he  cannot  avoid,  and  in  both  cases  it  may  be 
that  the  advanced  opinions  in  one  or  other  direction  of  either  of 
these  may  be  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  incumbent 
they  succeed  and  the  congregations  thus  after  a  manner  sold  to 
them. 

Let  me  now  call  attention  to  the  age  at  which  the  ordained 
of  the  Established  Church  are  instituted,  or  capable  of  being  so, 
to  benefices,  that  age  being  at  soonest  the  commencement  of 
the  twenty-fifth  year.  I  would  ask  any  true  friend  of  that 
Church,  lay  or  clerical,  to  read  calmly  the  service  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  priests,  accepting  its  language  in  a  natural  sense,  as 
really  representing  the  authority  given  to  the  young  candidate. 
Can  he  conceive  language  capable  of  conveying  a  more  solemn 
bestowal  of  an  authority,  such  as  scarcely  any  human  being, 
except  by  special  help  from  Heaven,  could  be  qualified  to  exer- 
cise ?  I  refrain  from  quoting  it.  Is  it  rational  to  suppose  that 
such  a  youth,  having  served  one  year  in  the  diaconate,  could  be 
willingly  accepted  by  any  body  of  parishioners  as  qualified  to 
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exercise  over  them  the  awful  spiritual  authority  with  which 
he  has  thus  been  invested  ?  He  may  be  a  sound  theological 
scholar,  really  pious,  and  earnest,  but  what  measure  of  life's 
experience  can  he  possess  to  fit  him  to  meet  the  demand  upon 
him  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying,  to  deal  with  the 
mental  struggles  of  those  who  doubt,  to  struggle  with  all  the 
difficulty  of  awakening  the  sinner  to  repentance,  to  be  the 
spiritual  adviser  in  the  home,  the  evangelist  in  the  church  ?  He 
would  be  held  scarcely  of  the  age  to  be  the  tutor  in  a  family, 
and  yet  bishops  and  congregations  are  alike  helpless  in  the 
matter.  Far  better,  in  my  opinion,  would  it  be  if  the  diaconate 
stage  were  extended,  that  a  more  matured  line  of  thought  might 
be  acquired,  with  the  judgment  better  calculated  to  meet  those 
exigencies  in  the  work  of  a  priest  that  for  ever  are  rising  up  to 
try  that  of  men  of  the  longest  experience  in  the  ministry. 

I  agree  with  many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Church  that 
we  should  gain  much  valuable  aid  by  some  process  by  which 
men  of  matured  years,  pious  and  earnest,  with  a  strong  desire  to 
enter  the  Church  ministry,  could  be  ordained,  and  in  all  respects 
held  qualified,  although  they  may  not  have  had  a  classical 
education  or  any  special  theological  training.  At  that  age  the 
character  will  have  been  fully  formed,  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  line  of  life  they  have  followed,  if  they  have  a  strong 
desire  to  enter  into  the  ministry,  they  would  do  so  in  a  spirit 
and  with  the  earnestness  and  zeal  likely  to  make  them  most  use- 
ful, especially  as  auxiliaries  to  the  clergy  of  large  towns. 

We  are  for  ever  told  of  the  great  attachment  of  the  laity, 
especially  of  those  of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  class,  to  the 
Established  Church  ;  that  they  do  give  it  great  support  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  their  reasons  for  so  doing  are  not,  I  think,  far 
to  seek.  The  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State  is  a  sort 
of  political  factor  ;  loyalty  to  the  Crown  involves  loyalty  to  that 
Church  which  is  bound  up  with  it.  Again,  it  is  held,  as  in  com- 
parison with  other  churches,  to  have  a  more  aristocratic  com- 
plexion, to  be  worked  by  ministers  esteemed  as  of  a  higher 
order. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  movement  ever  tending  to 
make  church  services  more  and   more  attractive  by  all  manner 
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of  artistic  accessories  ;  as  in  secular  matters  the  age  in  which  we 
live  is  one  of  great  sumptuary  extravagance  and  display,  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  held  advantageous  to  the  Church  to  develop 
luxurious  devotion,  to  so  conduct  public  services  that  all  possible 
appeal  can  be  made  to  the  eye  and  ear  ;  all  that  art  can  afford 
by  harmony  or  decoration  has  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
thus  church-going,  retaining  the  character  of  God-worship,  has 
been  adapted  to  the  taste  of  those  whose  worldly  lives  need 
costly  stimulants.  I  should  regret  to  think  it  is  so,  but  I  have 
heard  it  urged  that  there  is  another  reason  for  the  influential 
support  given  to  the  Established  Church  ;  it  is  held  to  be,  of  all 
Christian  ministries,  the  one  which  is  singularly  indulgent  to- 
wards its  higher-class  supporters  ;  most  useful  in  regard  to  the 
morals  of  other  classes,  but  unobtrusive  as  to  those  of  known 
habits  which  may  infringe  on  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit ;  zealous 
in  the  work  of  the  reclamation  of  the  victims  of  purchased  vice 
but  slow  to  rebuke  the  promoters  and  purchasers. 

I  own  to  having  my  doubts  as  to  whether,  if  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were  one  hundredth  part  as  zealous  to  christianise  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  wealthy  church  supporters  as 
they  are  to  attack  the  vice  of  an  inferior  order  with  the  money 
obtained  from  them,  they  would  not  find  financial  support  as 
proof  of  their  affection  for  the  Church  very  rapidly  diminish. 

No  Church  can  claim  apostolic  character  which  is  not  aggres- 
sive. It  cannot  sit  still  and  urge,  '  Here  is  our  ministry,  here 
our  temples  ;  here,  open  to  all,  are  the  means  of  affording  to 
all  participation  in  devotional  exercise  ;  here  are  our  ministers 
ready  to  teach  all  alike  the  Gospel  truths  which  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  to  warn  all  alike  against  the  sinful  life  which  leads  to 
destruction.'  Thousands  may  hear  the  toll  of  the  inviting  bell, 
and  yet  how  few  will  come  in !  Where  does  the  Church  possess 
existing  forces  to  go  forth  into  the  high  and  by  ways  to  seek 
lovingly  to  persuade  them  to  enter  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected of  the  clergy,  for  with  all  the  services  of  tables,  pulpit 
preparation,  frequency  of  serving,  and  the  time  and  attention  to 
keep  these  up  after  modern  requirement,  and  beg  the  means  to 
do  so,  let  alone  the  claims  made  on  their  ministry  among  the 
sick,  it  is  out  of  all  reason  to  expect  they  can   find  the  time.      I 
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am  forced  to  add,  occupied  as  most  of  the  churches  now  are,  if 
the  outside  stream  of  the  hitherto  absentees  did  flow  church- 
ward, where  could  they  find  room,  or,  if  found,  would  the  nature 
of  high-class  service  be  adapted  to  beget  their  devotion  ? 

What  is  wanted  is  an  outside  guerilla  force  of  earnest,  pious 
men,  who  would  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  mission  work 
among  that  class  whose  habits  of  life  and  rearing  have  been 
such  as  to  make  them,  naturally,  little  disposed  to  profit  by  a 
ministry  working  in  a  groove  altogether  foreign  to  their  position 
and  condition  in  life.  We  want  places  of  worship  of  simple 
structure,  plainly  furnished,  in  which  the  officiating  teachers  and 
preachers  should  be  earnest,  pious  laymen  capable  of  leading 
short  services  and  such  congregational  singing  of  hymns  as 
might  be  well  in  accord  with  a  congregation  of  ordinary  working 
men ;  the  preaching  to  be  the  bold  enunciation  of  those  Gospel 
truths  which  are  within  the  comprehension  of  such  men,  in 
language  and  with  the  illustration  which  would  attract  and 
leave  a  mark  on  their  attention.  Even  if  these  preachers,  being 
laymen,  were  themselves  of  the  working  class,  or  raised  but 
little  above  it — if  encouraged  and  sympathised  with  in  their 
work  by  the  clergy — they  would  be  the  means,  not  only  of 
christianising  a  great  many  who  are  now  heathens,  but  by  this 
irregular  Church  force  very  many  would  eventually  be  led  to 
come  into  direct  Church  association. 

I  will  now  make  a  confession  on  my  own  part  which  may 
serve  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  I  would  advocate  this 
method  of  attack  on  the  vast  mass  now  living  without  the 
Church  pale.  I  can  well  remember  the  day,  when  having  large 
congregations  in  my  church — for  the  most  part  of  the  labouring 
class — the  thorn  which  festered  in  my  side  was  the  work  done 
at  '  meeting '  held  in  a  large  cottage  in  my  parish  by  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  and  the  sound  of  their  services  in  the  open  air, 
many  of  them  yet  being  attendants  at  my  own  church  from 
time  to  time,  in  fact  being  some  of  my  best  parishioners.  I  am 
at  last  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  these  services  met  a  want 
the  more  orderly  Church  service  could  not  meet.  They  were 
the  outcome  of  a  religious  zeal  which  would  bear  no  ordinary 
restriction  ;  it  is  often  called  'rant '  and  '  cant,'  but, be  it  called  by 
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what  name  it  may,  it  was  and  is  a  great  power  for  good  in  fields 
which  seem  to  defy  any  other  power  ;  the  loud  scream  of  the 
preacher,  his  gesticulation,  the  boldness  with  which  he  condemns 
and  invites,  would  be  out  of  place  in  our  pulpits  ;  the  groans  of 
the  listeners  as  particular  passages  in  sermon  or  prayer  seem  to 
strike  them  might  well  shock  folk  of  higher  culture— we  can, 
however,  at  least  give  them  credit  that  they  do  respond.  Give 
to  a  hungry  labouring  man  good  soup  in  a  plain  basin  with  iron 
spoon,  as  he  sits  on  a  bench,  his  feet  on  a  brick  floor,  he  will 
thank  you  and  enjoy  it ;  put  him  on  a  carpet  surrounded  by 
parlour  accessories,  the  soup  in  soup-plate  of  china,  with  silver 
spoon,  and  morocco  covered  chair,  he  would  have  little  appetite 
for  the  food,  and  be  only  too  grateful  when  he  had  done  with  it. 
In  evangelising  we  must  stoop  very  low  to  save  those  who  live 
low. 

It  is  fortunate  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  on  the 
bench  a  body  of  men  of  great  ability,  pious  and  earnest,  and, 
whatever  may  be  their  school  of  thought,  take  the  clergy  in  the 
mass,  they  have  equal  right  to  respect ;  but  these  are  not  the 
Church,  but  simply  its  ministering  officials.  The  reforms  the 
Church  requires  to  fit  her  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  pressed  by  her  lay  mem- 
bers, taking  counsel  with  the  hierarchy  and  representatives  of 
the  clergy  as  advisers,  not  as  dictators.  It  would  be  wise  if  at 
once  we  had  some  powerful  movement  in  this  direction  on  the 
part  of  churchmen  who  may  have  the  position  to  give  weight  to 
their  advice,  from  not  merely  that  position  as  members  of  the 
Church,  but  as  having  it  and  adorning  it  by  lives  in  accordance 
with  its  teaching  ;  if  thus  at  once  taken  in  hand  there  would  be 
time  to  thoroughly  go  into  all  the  difficulties  of  the  question  of 
disestablishment,  and  how,  if  carried  out,  it  could  be  best  met 
with  the  least  injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  in  her  high 
calling. 

Parliament  may  disestablish,  it  will  never  be  induced  of 
itself  to  enter  on  the  question  of  reform  ;  how  far  it  might  be 
disposed  to  sanction  reforms  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
may  be  doubtful,  but  not  altogether  hopeless. 

Only  those  who    have  dispassionately  looked  into   all  the 
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difficulties  which  beset  the  obtaining  of  the  reforms  few  deny 
to  be  necessary — if  the  Established  Church  is  to  retain  its  hold 
on  the  nation — can  be  aware  of  their  grave  nature  ;  so  great  a 
portion  of  Church  force  is  held  restricted  in  action  by  the  ex- 
isting parochial  system.  The  life  interests  of  incumbents,  the 
value  to  the  owners  of  advowsons  and  presentations,  the  adjust- 
ing emolument  with  some  reference  to  work,  the  giving  merit 
preference  over  mere  patronage,  and  very  many  more  features 
of  the  present  economy,  bristle  with  obstacles  to  that  amount  of 
reform  which,  as  I  have  reason  to  know  well,  many  bishops  and 
laymen  prominent  as  Church  friends  have  long  prayed  for. 

The  Church,  however,  in  many  periods  of  her  chequered 
history  has  met,  has  overcome,  much  that  to  the  mere  human 
eye  would  have  appeared  beyond  her  power,  and  I  do  not  de- 
spair but  that  in  these  threatening  days  she  may  yet  be  preserved 
as  a  great  instrument  of  national  good. 

It  may  be  so  ruled  that  the  imprimatur  of  the  Cross  at  the 
hands  of  the  Established  Church  on  the  Crown  and  State  may 
be  abolished,  and  with  this  that  of  the  broad  arrow  which  gives 
the  Crown  and  State  authority  over  her  economy  ;  if  God  is 
with  her,  in  the  exercise  of  His  Providence  she  will  yet  be  found 
great  work  to  do  for  Him  and  the  capability  to  do  it. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  LABOURING  POOR. 

October  8,  1844. 
I  think  every  true  friend  to  the  labouring  classes  must  rejoice 
at  the  attention  which  is  at  last  given  to  their  present  depressed 
state  :  there  is  a  very  general  admission  of  the  fact,  that  they 
are  morally  and  physically  far  below  what  they  ought  to  be  ; 
that  the  line  between  them  and  the  classes  above  them  is  too 
broad  ;  that  in  many  counties  they  cannot  earn  wages  sufficient 
to  support  their  families  even  on  the  coarsest  food,  independently 
of  parochial  relief ;  that  they  cannot  obtain  dwellings  in  which 
they  can  rear  their  families  in  the  commonest  attention  to  the 
decencies  of  civilised  life. 

The  speakers  at  the  late  public  meetings  have  advocated 
several  systems  by  which  they  assert  this  state  of  things  may  be 
remedied,  viz.  emigration  on  a  large  scale,  allotments,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  charitable  clubs,  a  system  of  improved  farming, 
calling  for  the  employment  of  more  manual  labour. 

As  to  emigration,  doubtless  the  getting  rid  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  families  from  a  parish  will  empty  a  certain  number  of 
cottages,  take  off  the  so-called  surplus  labour,  and  tend  for  a 
time  to  reduce  the  poor  rate  ;  I  do  not,  however,  believe,  except 
perhaps  at  harvest  time,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourers  who  re- 
mained would  be  much,  if  at  all,  raised.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  suppose 
that  some  twenty  thousand  agricultural  labourers  from  the  most 
pauperised  counties  have  been  fairly  shipped  off, '  a  clever  young 
farmer,'  as  has  been  proposed,  having  been  appointed  as  the 
'  bell-wether '  to  each  flock  of  a  hundred — let  us  suppose  these  cen- 
turions with  their  troops  to  be  well  out  of  the  country,  and  that 
we  have  satisfied  our  consciences  that  they  will  all  do  well  for 
themselves— who  shall  say,  supposing  the  past  treatment  of  the 
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labourer  to  be  continued,  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  are  again 
on  the  borders  of  just  such  another  crisis  as  the  present  ?     No 
man  in  his  senses  will  decry  colonisation  when  carried  out  on 
sound   principles  ;  but  to  subject  any   country  to   a  periodical 
violent  emetic   sort  of  treatment   by  way  of  ridding  it  of  the 
burden  of  its  population,  is  a  policy  that  most  assuredly  must 
prove  destructive  in  the  end.     The  allowing  a  disease  to  get  to 
a  head,  in  order  that  we  may  then  apply  a  certain  specific,  may 
do  once  or  twice,  and  be  considered  a  rather  dashing  sort  of 
practice  ;  but  a  more  alterative  treatment  would  savour  more  of 
true  science,  and  be  less  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  the  family 
undertaker.     As  to  '  allotments,'  I  believe  them  to  be  most  valu- 
able to  the  poor  ;  I  know  how  highly  they  value  them.     Whilst 
they  combine  recreation  with  profit,  they  at  the  same  time  tend 
to  give  the  labourer  a  personal  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
tillage  of  land  ;  he  is  able  to  apply,  for  his  own   profit,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  principles  on  which  he  sees  those  who  have  more 
head  knowledge  than  himself  cultivate  their  land.     But,  Sir,  I 
hope  never  to  see  the  day  when  the  '  field  allotment '  shall  be 
given,  not  in  addition  to,  but  in  the  stead  of,  the  cottage  garden. 
Far  too  much  stress  seems  to  be  now  laid  on  the  value  of  the 
allotment  system  as  a  remedy  for  our  present  social  diseases  ;  if 
these  field  holdings  are  to  be  used  as  a  set-off  against  low  wages 
and  scarcity  of  employment,  they  will  eventually  prove  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing  ;  this,  in  fact,  would  be  to  make  the  labourer 
eke  out  the  wages  he  receives  from  the  farmer  to  a  sufficiency 
for  subsistence,  by  throwing  him  upon  a  sort  of  piece-work,  to  be 
done  in  after-hours  on  his  own  account. 

Again,  Sir,  as  to  clothing,  coal-clubs,  &c,  no  one  is  more 
sensible  of  their  value  than  myself ;  as  to  their  extension,  they 
are  now  almost  universal  ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  low  wages  defended  upon  the  ground  that  the  man  gets 
fuel  and  clothing  for  his  family  at  reduced  prices  from  the  clubs. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present  day  that  what  the 
benevolent  do  in  charity  to  the  poor,  the  selffsh  are  ever  endea- 
vouring to  turn  to  their  own  account  ;  so  that  the  charity  of  A 
supplies  what  the  avarice  of  B  keeps  back  ;  the  natural  conse- 
quence is,  that  it  is  hard  to  persuade  the  poor  that  anything  is 
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done  for  them  for  any  other  purpose  than  cither  the  reduction 
of  wages  or  the  saving  of  poor  rate.  '  Farm  high— employ  more 
men,'  is  at  present  very  fashionable  after-dinner  advice.  Sup- 
pose, Sir,  that  a  man  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  capital 
takes  on  a  lease,  or  without  one,  one  of  the  large  modern  farms  ; 
it  may  be  very  true  that  such  a  man  ought  to  have  sufficient 
zeal  in  his  calling  to  subscribe  to,  and  read,  the  agricultural  peri- 
odicals, sufficient  ability  to  understand  them  ;  he  should  not  be 
wanting  in  that  active  spirit  of  inquiry  which  would  take  him 
each  year  to  the  exhibition  of  the  well-bred  stock  of  the  great 
titled  and  esquired  agriculturists  ;  there,  also,  to  study  those 
clever  blue  and  red  mechanical  additions  to  field  upholstery 
which  are  so  plentifully  exhibited.  He  may  have  become  master 
of  rams  from  the  flock  of  '  Webb ' — he  may  have  visited  the 
1  Ducie  '  farm,  and  thus  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  best  system 
of  modern  tillage — he  may  have  studied  the  science  of  animal 
propagation,  the  best  means  of  promoting  animal  obesity,  in  the 
sheds  of  Lord  Spencer — he  may  have  turned  a  stable  into  a 
laboratory,  tanked  his  yards,  applied  to  its  known  use  every  kind 
of  fertilising  matter  that  house,  stable,  yard,  or  piggery  may 
produce — in  short,  he  may  have  learned  all  that  the  catechism  of 
agriculture  teaches  to  be  the  farmer's  duty  to  his  landlord  and 
himself — with  a  noble  field  of  many  acres  before  him,  a  soul 
elated  by  the  respect  and  importance  now  awarded  to  his  calling, 
he  has  yet  a  few  drawbacks  on  his  felicity  ;  there  is  still  a  mist 
between  him  and  the  day  when  he  may  hope  to  be  toasted  and 
silver-cupped  as  a  successful  competitor  for  agricultural  honours. 
Patent  implements  are  not  given  away ;  weekly  wages  and 
yearly  rent,  like  the  long  and  short  hands  of  his  parlour  clock, 
tell  of  two  continued  claims  upon  his  capital,  the  one  coming 
round  faster  than  the  other,  but  both  coming  with  a  steady,  un- 
altering  pace.  As  to  '  high  farming,'  he  has  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  pay  in  a  course  of  years,  and  that  the  esquire  or  peer 
who  can  wait  for  the  fruits  of  sunken  capital,  and  can  bequeath 
their  own  improvements  to  their  own  family,  are  right  to  farm 
high  ;  but  he  feels  the  moral  courage  needed  in  a  farmer,  leased 
or  leaseless,  to  embark  in  such  an  expensive  system  on  the 
chance  of  his  own  or  landlord's  life,  or  that  of  a  renewal  of  his 
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lease  at  its  expiration  on  terms  which  will  give  him  hopes  of 
reaping  the  improvement  he  has  sown.  That  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  in  farming  in  many  counties  cannot  be 
denied,  but  I  for  one  doubt  whether  there  are  many  tenant 
farmers  to  be  found  whose  present  or  future  prospects  are  so 
bright  that  we  can  fairly  expect  them  to  engage  in  such  a  system 
of  tillage  as  shall  by  the  increased  employment  it  will  afford  do 
anything  of  importance  towards  helping  us  out  of  our  present 
difficulty.  I  give  them  as  a  class  their  just  portion  of  blame  for 
much  that  is  to  be  deplored  in  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ;  I 
think  they  could  do  a  good  deal  towards  ameliorating  that  con- 
dition ;  but  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  they  either  will  or  can,  as 
a  body,  take  upon  themselves  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  raise  the 
labourers  around  them  into  a  state  in  which  steady  regular  em- 
ployment at  fair  wages  shall  be  always  attainable  by  the  indus- 
trious. One,  and  in  my  opinion  a  chief,  source  of  the  misery  and 
moral  degradation  of  the  labourers  is  the  scarcity  of  proper 
dwellings  ;  with  this  I  do  not  see  that  the  tenant  farmer  has 
anything  to  do. 

Let  all  whose  incomes  are  wholly  or  in  part  drawn  from 
landed  property  be  honest  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  we  should 
be  unanimous  in  the  conclusion,  that  there  has  been,  and  still 
must  be,  something  radically  wrong  in  the  management  of  landed 
property  ;  otherwise,  evils  that  might  so  easily  have  been  fore- 
seen could  not  have  arrived  at  their  present  pitch.  May  it  not 
be  that  landed  proprietors  have  miscalculated  the  amount  of 
income  which  ought  to  be  returned  clear  to  them,  after  the  estate 
has  done  its  duty  to  itself  ?— have  they  not  in  effect  expected  a 
present  income  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  postpone- 
ment of  duties  owed  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  estate  ; 
and  may  not  this  account  for  some  of  the  present  pressing  sources 
of  expense  ?  Have  the  inheritors  and  purchasers  of  land  been 
sufficiently  mindful  that  population  may  be  either  a  benefit  or  a 
tax  on  an  estate,  according  as  it  may  be  in  excess,  or  wanting  in 
those  essentials  which  just  make  the  difference  between  an 
orderly  and  useful  or  a  disorderly  and  burdensome  peasantry  ? 
Has  not  an  undue  attention  been  given  to  the  support  of  the 
political  influence  of  property,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  is 
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due  to  the  moral  and  domestic  management  of  it  ?  Has  not  the 
good-will  and  contentment  of  the  farmer  received  a  far  greater 
share  of  the  landlord's  attention  than  the  contentment  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  labourer?  Nay,  further — let  us  not  shirk  the 
question — have  not  the  poor  been  considered  but  too  much  as 
intruders  on  the  soil,  and  as  such  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  those  who  have  little  interest  in  them  beyond  how  they  can 
obtain  their  labour  cheapest,  to  the  cruel  exactions  of  those  who 
pay  them  on  the  '  truck  '  ?  Has  not  a  cold,  calculating,  mecha- 
nical charity  stood  in  the  place  of  that  relationship  which  the  word 
of  God  hath  hallowed  between  the  poor  and  rich  ?  Like  Zac- 
cheus,  we  have  much  we  ought  to  give,  more  we  ought  to  restore. 
The  blessings  of  our  poor  may  yet  be  gained,  but  the  further 
postponement  of  many  of  property's  neglected  duties  can  but 
end  in  its  utter  ruin. 

Differences  of  opinion  between  landowners  and  philanthropists  as  to 
the  scale  on  which  rent  was  to  be  exacted  for  allotments  existed  in  1844. 
S.  G.  O.  was  on  the  side  of  the  poor  man,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  shoot 
the  arrows  of  his  wit  at  county  magnates  when  he  found  them  taking 
advantage  of  the  needs  of  the  poor.  His  popularity  with  some  of  the 
great  landlords  and  the  farmers  of  Dorset  was  eclipsed  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  letter. 

November  25,  1844. 
c  No  man  was  bound  to  give  for  anything  more  than  he  could  get  it 
for.'  .  .  .  'Why  should  land  be  let  to  one  man  for  less,  when  another 
was  ready  to  give  more  ?'...'  If  a  man  is  willing  to  give  me  &d.  a  lug, 
of  course  I  shall  take  it.  If  I  could  get  8d.,  and  let  it  you  for  5^.,  of 
course  I  should  be  making  you  a  present  of  the  difference.' 

The  above  are  a  few  extracts  from  certain  speeches  lately 
delivered  by  Lord  Radnor  from  a  waggon — his  audience,  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  seven  hundred,  chiefly  agricultural  labourers — in  a 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  admitted  that  '  there  was  a  deficiency 
in  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  wages  given  were  also  most 
inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.' 

Most  invalids  are  curious  on  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  their 
malady  ;  they  may  not  understand  the  terms  in  which  their  M .D. 
delivers  his  diagnosis,  but  they  like  to  feel  that  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  one  who,  before  he  begins  to  cure,  at  least  makes  a 
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profession  of  having  discovered  the  cause  of  their  disease.  The 
Highworth  labourers  were  suffering  from  an  external  numbing, 
an  internal  craving — they  crowd  around  an  Earl  in  a  waggon, 
who,  they  are  told,  will  prescribe  for  their  complaint.  The 
doctor  hears  their  symptoms  ;  they  do  not  understand  some  of 
the  long  words  he  uses  ;  but  they  make  out  that  he  knows  them 
to  be  wretched  from  hunger  and  general  poverty.  They  say : 
We  are  ready  to  toil  the  livelong  day  for  a  bare  living,  but  you 
and  yours  won't  give  us  the  wages  that  will  subsist  us  ;  we  will 
take  land  of  you  at  the  rent  you  let  it  at  to  others  ;  you  let  us 
the  land,  but  at  double  the  rent  you  let  it  at  to  the  farmer. 
They  ask,  Why  is  this  ?  They  are  answered  to  this  effect  : — 
There  are  so  many  of  you,  and  you  are  so  hungry,  that  I  and 
mine  can  get  your  work  for  8s.  a  week  ;  you  compete  against 
each  other,  and  if  I  refuse  you  work,  you  have  only  the  alternative 
of  the  union-house ;  I  know,  therefore,  that  I  can  have  your  labour 
thus  cheap^I  am  not  bound  to  give  you  more.  True,  I  only 
get  half,  perhaps,  from  the  farmer  of  the  rent  for  my  land  I  can 
get  from  you  ;  but  then  I  know  you  are  so  pushed  that  you  will 
give  me  what  I  ask  ;  why  should  I  take  less  ?  am  I  bound  to 
make  you  a  present  of  the  difference  between  the  fair  value  of 
the  land  and  the  value  your  misery  has  given  to  it  ?  Lazarus 
pleads  to  Dives  ;  Dives  was  not  bound  to  feed  a  beggar  in  pre- 
ference to  his  dogs  ;  such  a  demand  would  have  savoured  of 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  property.  Portia  pleaded  to 
Shylock  for  charity  to  Antonio.  The  Jew  could  not  find  it  in 
the  bond  ;  he  had  a  legal  title  to  the  pound  of  flesh  ;  it  was  his 
property,  and  as  such  sacred  from  interference. 

When  a  certain  noble  Duke  avowed  as  his  political  creed  that 
he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  liked  with  the  votes  he  could  com- 
mand, great  was  the  boiling  up  of  indignation  in  the  Liberal 
orators  who  held  forth  in  the  waggons  of  those  days  ;  then  were 
we  told  that  '  property  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  privileges  ;  ' 
to  extract  a  vote  from  a  tenant  in  Old  Sarum  was  treason  to  the 
public  weal,  a  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  property  ;  to 
get  a  fair  day's  labour  in  return  for  an  unfair  day's  wages  out  of 
a  Highworth  labourer,  to  make  his  necessity  the  gauge  of  the 
rent  he  is  to  pay  for  his  strip  of  potato-ground,  is  but  the  proper 
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use  of  the  influence  that  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  favoured 
few  can  exert  over  the  less  favoured  multitude  of  the  weak  and 
necessitous.  Philosophy  defends  this  line  of  conduct  as  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  property.  This  same  philosophy  is  equally 
applicable  in  dealings  with  the  farmer  as  with  the  labourer  ; 
farmers  wanting  farms  are  but  too  numerous — they  do  most 
eagerly  compete  with  each  other.  The  landlord  is  not  bound  to 
let  his  land  at  a  fair  rental  ;  if  one  man  offers  him  3/.  an  acre 
and  another  offers  him  5/.,  why  should  he  let  it  to  the  former 
and  thus  make  him  a  present  of  2/.  per  acre  ? 

Now,  Sir,  what  makes  a  landed  proprietor — whence  comes 
he  ?    A  duke  who  has  just  arrived  in  the  world,  if  taken  into  the 
lying-in-ward  of  a  union-house,  and  there  shuffled  in   a   lot  of 
late  importations  of  the  same  age,  would,  I  presume,  exhibit  no 
particular  external  feature  marking  him  as  one  of  the  born  lords 
of  the   soil  ;    an  uninformed   spectator  could   not  discriminate 
between  two  naked  infants  which  was  the  future  king  of  clubs, 
which  the  ace  of  spades.     Maternal  instinct  could  alone  separate 
her  own  from  the  herd  of  babes.     The  ducal  infant  would  draw 
his  food  as  glibly  from  the  coarse  clad  breast  of  the  pauper  as 
from  that  of  the  most  pampered  rosewatered  of  wet-nurses.     He 
would  suffer  as  much  from  the  injudicious  planting  of  a  pin,  and 
probably  need  as  much  occasional  carminativerising  as  any  the 
most  tetchy  or  dyspeptic  brat  of  the  lot.     There  would  be  the 
same  manifest  vexation  of  spirit  in  the  operation  of  teeth-cutting, 
whether  the  gums  were  rubbed  in  the  one  case  with  a  gold-set, 
Queen's.-gift  coral,  or  in  the  other  with  the  well-mouthed  shank- 
bone  of  a  sheep  which  provident  mothers  keep  on  their  chimney- 
pieces  for  the  purpose  ;  nay,  were  the  noble  baby  left  in  exchange 
for  the  little  crying  sin  of  Nancy — the  elevation  of  the  one  infant, 
the  humiliation  of  the  other,  would  not,  if  the  exchange  were  not 
discovered,  prevent  the  elevated  from  becoming  the  lord  of  many 
a  noble  estate,  the  arbiter   of  good  or  evil  to  hundreds  ;  the 
abased,  from  taking  his  station  amongst  the  struggling,  ill-paid 
peasantry,  whom   no  one  seems  bound  to  help.      If,  on  their 
entrance    into   the  world,   the  representatives  of  property  and 
poverty  are  to  all  appearance  so  much  alike,  I  need  not  quote 
Hamlet  to  prove  that  the  grave  is  as  great  a  leveller  of  ranks  as 
VOL.  II.  E 
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the  cradle  ;  each  may  have  its  insignia  of  splendour  or  poverty, 
but  the  clay  within,  animated  or  dead,  has  no  distinguishing 
feature. 

Will  any  man  argue  that  the  laws  of  God's  providence,  which 
assign  to  one  man  by  birth  or  otherwise  power  and  wealth,  to 
another  weakness  and  poverty,  do  so,  that  the  one  may  use  his 
power  and  wealth  for  his  own  gratification  alone  ;  that  the  other 
should  be  left  unprotected  and  helpless  ?  The  God  who  made 
the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man  did  not  stop  His  hand  at  their 
mere  creation  ;  He  gave  to  each  their  relative  duties,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  one  is  as  a  steward  entrusted  with  certain 
benefits  for  the  other,  who,  in  his  turn,  has  to  render  certain 
•duties  to  his  benefactor.  The  infant  born  to  an  inheritance  on 
which  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures  have,  as  their  fathers  did 
before  them,  dwelt  and  toiled  for  their  bread,  may  not,  when  he 
comes  of  age,  be  bound  by  any  human  law  from  pulling  down 
their  dwellings,  expelling  them  from  his  estate,  or  exacting  for  a 
habitation  on  it  a  rent  only  equal  in  its  unfairness  to  the  wages 
he  may  choose  to  give  for  their  labour.  There  may  be  no  human 
bond  to  enforce  a  kinder  treatment  of  the  dwellers  on  his  soil  ; 
but  who,  Sir,  shall  dare  to  say  that  power  and  wealth  are  given 
us  with  no  check  on  such  a  wanton  exercise  of  their  privileges  ? 
Are  they  so  of  the  earth  earthy  that  where  no  earthly  law  can 
call  them  to  account  they  are  irresponsible  ?  Is  there  not  the 
Bible  as  well  as  Blackstone  ?  Is  there  any  one  truth  more 
plainly  to  be  gathered  from  the  Word  of  God  than  this,  that 
riches  and  power  are  given  to  us  to  use  for  His  glory  and  the 
good  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  that  He  requires  at  our  hands  that 
we  should  regard  all  men  as  our  brethren,  and  so  deal  with  them, 
not  in  that  levelling  sense  which  would  destroy  the  ranks  and 
dignities  God  has  appointed,  but  in  that  sense  which  teaches 
what  is  due  from  one  class  to  the  other,  so  that  each  in  his  own 
station  may  minister  to  the  welfare  of  all  ?  Make  allegiance  to 
the  ruler  a  mere  human  principle,  and  true  loyalty  would  soon 
be  unknown.  Tell  the  poor  man  that  it  cannot  be  shown  th^Pt: 
poverty  is  by  the  providence  of  God  the  lot  of  any,  and  see  how 
soon  discontent  would  beget  the  worst  of  revolutions.  Let  riches 
and  power  own  no  responsibility  to  God,  and  see  how  soon  they 
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would  become  such  a  curse  on  earth  as  .vould  call  forth  the  force 
of  numbers  to  scatter  and  destroy  them. 

Really,  Sir,  much  of  the  reasoning  of  the  present  day  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  labouring-  classes  are  a  distinct  species, 
that  we  owe  them  nothing,  that  they  owe  us  everything  ;  and 
yet,  what  would  the  noblest  estate  be  without  the  hands  that 
turn  its  soil  to  profit  ?  We  complain  of  their  numbers,  and  yet 
who  shall  say  what  is  just  the  right  number  necessary  to  keep 
up  that  mass  from  which  we  must  from  time  to  time  enlist  those 
who  are  to  do  the  work  of  our  nation,  in  developing  its  resources, 
defending  its  rights  ? 

We  invoke  every  aid  of  science  and  capital  to  extract  from 
the  soil,  with  men  as  our  instruments,  the  riches  which  support 
us  in  our  various  positions  of  wealth  or  rank,  and  yet,  when  these 
our  instruments  ask  us  for  bare  food  in  return  for  their  toil,  we 
tell  them  they  have  bred  too  fast  for  their  own  interest  ;  we  are 
not  bound  to  give  them  one  penny  more  than  we  can  get  them 
for,  or  relax  in  one  single  advantage  we  can  take  of  them.  Are 
subsistence,  shelter,  decency,  things  from  which  one  class,  and 
that  the  largest  of  God's  creatures,  is  to  be  excluded  ?  Is  the 
talent  of  the  noble  and  rich  to  be  wrapped  in  the  napkin  of 
self-enjoyment  woven  for  the  purpose  of  materials  that  shall 
effectually  exclude  the  touch  of  any  who  are  not  of  the  privileged 
classes  ?  Shall  we  rear  our  children  and  exist  ourselves  in 
comfort  and  decency,  our  fields  and  streets  giving  almost  hourly 
evidence  of  the  reckless  expenditure  of  our  means  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  ourselves  and  those  of  our  own  class  ;  and  yet,  shall 
the  poor,  from  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  is  distilled  our  wealth, 
be  driven  from  our  estates  or  so  crowded  on  them  that  they  shall 
live  in  ignorance  of  common  decency  as  well  as  common  comfort  ? 

I,  Sir,  will  yield  to  no  man  in  loyalty,  in  an  ardent  desire  to 
see  in  the  lower  orders  the  existence  of  that  respect  which  is  due 
from  them  to  the  classes  above  them.  But  I  do  claim  for  the 
labourer  a  better  position  than  that  which  would  place  him  in 
the  category  of  nuisances  to  be  got  rid  of,  of  beings  whose  moral 
welfare  is  no  one's  business  but  their  own,  the  urgency  of  whose 
misery  only  so  far  concerns  the  orders  above  them  as  it  may 
render  their  labour  a  cheap  article  in  the  market. 
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Many  and  various  claims  to  the  authorship  of  the  now  historic  phrase, 
'  three  acres  and  a  cow,'  have  been  set  up.  Lord  Willoughby  De  Eresby 
wrote  to  the  'Times'  in  December  1844,  recommending  that  '  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  (of  agricultural  labourers  employed  on 
an  estate),  let  an  additional  allotment  be  made  of  three  acres  of  pasture 
/and,  or  so  much  as  will  enable  them  to  keep  a  cow.''  Lord  Willoughby 
also  suggested  the  compulsory  formation  of  districts,  and  appointment  of 
district  surveyors  ;  the  establishment  of  a  labour  rate  on  properties  valued 
at  more  than  20/.  a  year  ;  the  prohibition  of  indoor  relief  to  able-bodied, 
unemployed  labourers ;  and  the  penalising  of  combination  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  these  plans.  He  also  added  recommendations  in  favour  of 
emigration.  In  reply  to  this  letter  of  Lord  Willoughby  De  Eresby,  S.  G.  O. 
wrote  in  deprecation  of  legislation,  and  enforced  on  landowners  the 
duty  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  their  labourers. 

December  17,  1844. 
Believing  that  you  wish  for  the  temperate  discussion  in  your 
columns  of  any  plans  that  may  be  suggested  as  remedies  for 
the  present  distressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  I 
venture  to  offer  the  following  remarks  on  those  suggested  by 
Lord  Willoughby  De  Eresby  in  your  paper  of  the  20th.     I  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  much  good  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  compulsory  formation   of  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,   under  proper  surveyors,  the  efficient  management  of 
parish  roads.     The  present  parish  '  way-rate  '  is  made  but  too 
often   a   source  of  gross  jobbing,  and  the  bad  repair  of  parish 
roads  is  proverbial  ;  but,  Sir,  I  think  it  would  work  but  ill  to 
place  this  rate  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
the  work  under  their  direction  to  be  done  by  the  piece,  and  at 
20    per  cent,  less  wages  than  those    paid   to  the    independent 
labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  this  would,  in  fact,  make  the 
whole  of  the  repairs  of  parish  roads  'parish  work'  in  the  old, 
offensive  sense  of  that  term  ;  it  would  make  the  labourers  working 
on  them  members  of  a  sort  of  penal  gang ;  every  repair  having 
reference  to  the  public  good  would  be  as  much  grudged  as  ever, 
and  we  all  know  well  enough  how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  party 
together  on  board  days  who  will  vote  through  thick  and  thin 
to  serve  any  of  their  own  particular  friends.    What  are  called  by 
his  lordship  independent  labourers  are  not  now,  in  some  counties, 
earning  more  than  js.  a  week  ;  they  cannot,  if  they  have  a  family, 
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support  them  on  this,  and  they  are  therefore  obliged  from  time 
to  time  to  have  aid  from  the  board  in  some  shape,  legal  or 
otherwise.  If  the  work  given  under  the  guardians  does  not  pay 
enough  to  sustain  the  labourers  they  are  still  destitute,  and  must, 
therefore,  receive  relief  in  addition  to  their  wages.  I  presume 
his  lordship  would  not  contemplate  the  putting  only  single  men 
on  the  roads,  and  yet  these  alone  could  exist  honestly  on  20  per 
cent,  less  wages  than  those  now  generally  paid  in  impoverished 
districts.  Again,  were  this  plan  carried  out,  how  long  would  the 
roads  find  sufficient  work  ?  for  rely  upon  it,  as  soon  as  '  the 
boards '  become  masters  of  men,  they  will  have  plenty  turned 
over  to  their  service. 

My  objection  to  a  '  labour  rate  '  is  this— it  puts  the  farmers  to 
a  great  degree  in  the  hands  of  the  men  ;  the  latter,  knowing  they 
must  be  employed,  become  careless  of  character  and  skill.    Again, 
when  the  masters  know  they  must  employ  all,  they  will,  of  course, 
endeavour  to  keep  wages  at  the  minimum  ;  it  is  making  all  work 
indirectly  a  sort   of  '  parish   work.'     As   to  the  division  of  the 
men  into  classes,  paid  at   12s.,  \os.,  and  8s.,  I  believe  this  im- 
possible to  be  done  without  injustice  to  some,  and  the  causing 
great  and  general  discontent.     Lord  Willoughby  proposes  that 
only  one  labourer  in  ten  of  those  out  of  employ  should  be  taken 
into  the  workhouse,  '  the  remaining  nine  to  be  entitled  to  out- 
door relief  sufficient   for   the   maintenance   of  themselves  and 
families.'     This,  of  course,  must  be  understood  as  a  proposition 
distinct  from  that  of  employing  the  applicants  to  the  '  board  '  on 
the  parish   roads.     Whilst,  Sir,  I   admit  the  kind  spirit  of  this 
plan,  I  question  its  policy,  its  practicability.     Such  maintenance 
as  any  board  of  guardians  dare  declare  sufficient  to  support  a 
family  is  not  now,  in  many  counties,  to  be  had  for  the  wages  of 
a  hard-working,  honest  labourer ;  nine  men,  then,  out  of  every 
ten  out  of  work  would  receive  as  unemployed  more  from  the 
board  than  they  could  earn  from  the  farmer  when  in  full  work. 
Need  I  say  to  what  this  would  lead  ? 

Supposing  the  above  plans  were  practicable  and  advisable, 
I  should  agree  with  his  lordship  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  it  penal  to  combine  for  their  defeat  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
O'Connell   himself  could  frame  a  law  that  could   prevent  the 
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employers  from  combining  to  defeat  such  a  direct  interference 
with  their  way  of  doing  business  ;  I  would  in  this  matter  back 
the  market  table  against  the  combined  forces  of  Westminster 
Hall,  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  House  of  Peers.  You  may  legislate, 
but  so  dependent  on  the  farmer  is  the  labourer,  and  so  dependent 
is  the  farmer  on  his  market  and  his  landlord,  that  he  will  not 
be  forced  to  make  any  offering  at  the  shrine  of  mere  philanthropy, 
though  urged  to  do  so  by  the  most  plausible  preamble  of  the 
most  imperative  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Willoughby  believes  that  these  plans,  or  a  combination 
of  them  suitably  modified,  would  better  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  by  giving  him  occupation  instead  of  alms ;  now,  it  appears 
to  my  poor  understanding  of  the  matter  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Lord  Willoughby's  principle,  if  carried  out  to  the  extent  proposed, 
would  have  the  effect  of  turning  all  ocaipation  into  an  alms  of  the 
very  worst  character ;  all  alike  would  seem  to  be  employed,  not 
with  reference  to  their  skill  on  the  road,  or  on  the  farm,  but  simply 
because  if  not  employed  they  must  be  otherwise  kept.  As  sure 
as  you  make  employment  a  matter  of  compulsion  on  the  farmer, 
simply  because  you  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  the  labourers, 
you  will  find  the  wages  of  all  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the 
poor  rate  will  have  to  provide  for  the  contingencies  of  every 
labourer's  life — all,  in  fact,  will  be  paupers. 

As  to  emigration,  we  cannot  spare  the  steady, skilful  labourers  ; 
and  to  send  out  hordes  of  despairing,  sullen,  in  fact,  banished 
men,  such  as  burden,  as  it  is  called,  most  of  our  agricultural 
parishes,  appears  to  me  to  tend  to  evil  here,  by  making  the 
owners  of  property  careless  in  matters  which  may  regulate  the 
numbers  and  character  of  the  peasantry  ;  whilst  it  must  in  the 
end  prove  most  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  to  which 
they  may  be  sent.  Emigration  must  be  managed  on  a  very 
different  plan  from  what  it  hitherto  has  been  before  it  can  prove 
any  great  help  to  our  present  social  maladies.  Who  that  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  matter  will  refuse  assent  to  the  follow- 
ing remark  of  Lord  Willoughby's  : — '  Let  the  landed  proprietors 
act  upon  a  proper  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  and  not  be 
deterred  by  any  personal  trouble,  or  the  appearance  (for  I  am 
persuaded  it  would  only  be  an  appearance)  of  personal  sacrifice, 
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and  I  venture  to  predict  that  we  shall  hear  much  less  of  the 
suffering  and  disorder  of  the  labouring  population  '  ?  Then, 
again,  how  truly  does  he  say  of  the  tenant,  '  Under  the  present 
depression  of  prices,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  fulfil 
his  obligation,  or  find  work  for  the  unemployed  labourers,  which 
many  landlords  have  insisted  on,  unless  he  be  relieved  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  rent '  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  the  farmers  to  employ  more  ; 
but  with  fallen  and  falling  prices,  risen  and  rising  rents  and 
rates,  can  they  ?  They  have  never  given  me  any  cause  of  attach- 
ment to  them  as  a  class,  or  to  admire  their  general  style  of 
dealing  with  the  labourer  ;  but  I  can  conceive  no  greater  injustice 
than  the  choosing  the  present  time,  with  all  its  own  peculiar 
difficulties,  as  just  that  season  in  which  they  are  to  be  smothered 
with  advice,  half  coaxed,  half  threatened,  into  a  further  outlay  of 
capital,  already  showing  symptoms  of  consumption,  and  having 
little  hope  of  anything  likely  to  arrest  the  disease.  When  the 
'  Protection  Societies '  were  formed,  Peel  was  held  up  to  them  as 
the  slow  and  cautious  but  powerful  disciple  of  a  school  whose 
principles  are  opposed  to  '  protection  ; '  Cobden  and  the  League 
were  set  forth  as  a  destroying  armed  force  marching  on  the 
gates  of  Mark  Lane,  determined  to  win  anyhow,  at  any  cost, 
their  object — the  subversion  of  all  duties  protective  of  agricultural 
produce  ;  they  were  bidden  to  rally  all  their  forces,  as  they  would 
hope  to  escape  the  cat-like,  playful,  but  destructive  dallyings  of 
the  Minister,  or  a  more  sudden  death  by  the  powerful  machinery 
of  the  millocrats.  It  is  in  vain  that  on  rent-days  they  talk  to 
the  steward  about  '  living  and  let  live  ; '  he  has  no  orders,  his 
duties  are  as  simple  as  theirs  ;  he  is  to  receive,  and  they  to  pay, 
without  any  alteration  of  figures  in  their  respective  books.  At 
agricultural  dinners  the  squires  take  '  guano,'  '  draining-tiles,' 
•  short-horns,'  '  more  manual  labour,'  as  their  text,  and  weave 
therefrom  most  excellent  discourses  on  the  mines  of  fertilisation 
that  lie  as  yet  undiscovered  beneath  all  manner  of  soils — riches 
only  waiting  for  the  energy  of  the  tenants  to  develop  themselves 
to  that  degree  that  rent  shall  cease  to  be  an  object,  the  tariff  be 
deprived  of  its  sting,  such  necessity  for  more  labour  created,  and 
such  an  amount  of  profit  returned,  that  in  the  full  sunshine  of 
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his  prosperity  the  farmer  shall  be  once  more  himself  again. 
Cheering  all  this,  but  what  are  the  landlords  going  to  do  ?  Now, 
Sir,  I  know  I  am  thought  bigoted  in  my  opinions,  but  I  am 
daily  more  and  more  convinced  that  one  great  cause  of  the 
positive  increase  in  numbers,  the  positive  deterioration  of 
character,  in  the  peasantry,  is  the  condition  and  scarcity  of  their 
dwellings.  This  is,  I  conceive,  wholly  a  landlord's  question  ; 
the  system  of  villacision,  originated  with  them,  has  had  its  full 
trial  under  their  orders  ;  they  lay  miles  of  draining  tiles,  and 
boast  of  it ;  they  grudge  the  building  one  single  cottage.  There 
may  be  many  honourable  exceptions,  but  it  has  not  been  denied 
that  this  has  been  a  most  general  policy.  At  this  moment  I 
know  of  several  families  sleeping  in  outhouses  and  stables 
because  they  cannot  get  dwellings,  though  ready  to  pay  a  fair 
rent.  For  one  single  couple  that  have  been  married  in  the 
south-western  counties  '  to  a  cottage,'  fifty  during  this  last  thirty 
years  can  be  proved  to  have  married  still  to  live  in  the  already 
crowded  dwelling  of  one  or  other  of  their  parents  ;  they  had  no 
hope  of  ever  doing  otherwise,  and  hence  has  arisen  that  reck- 
lessness on  the  subject  of  marriage  which  is  productive  of  such 
extensive  moral  and  physical  evil.  We  want,  Sir,  a  new  '  tone ' 
— a  '  Christian  tone ' — given  to  our  dealings  with  our  poorer 
brethren  ;  we  must  reap  the  present  foul  harvest,  but  do  not  let 
us  curse  it,  for  we  sowed  it  ourselves.  It  is  not  legislation  that 
is  needed  ;  the  less  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer  are  interfered 
with  by  the  law,  the  better.  The  efforts  of  individuals  on  their 
own  estates,  made  in  the  spirit  in  which  Lord  Willoughby  writes, 
will  do  more  than  '  law '  can  do.  I  may  differ  from  some  of 
his  proposed  remedies,  but  I  know  well  the  value  to  the  cause 
of  such  a  name  publicly  given  to  such  sentiments.  I  hail  it  as  a 
symptom  that  amendment  may  yet  begin  where  it  ought — with 
the  owner  of  the  soil. 


The  following  letter  was  written  under  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the 
death  of  Clara  Webster,  an  actress,  burned  on  the  stage  so  severely 
as  to  cause  her  end.  The  audience,  in  spite  of  the  catastrophe,  sat 
through  the  amusements  of  the  evening  until  their  conclusion.  The 
Tractarian  controversy  was  at  its  height. 
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January  9,   1845. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  considered  doubtful  whether  there  ever 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  in  which  it  has  not 
been  said,  by  some  of  the  observers  of  signs  and  seasons,  who 
stand  at  the  corners  of  society,  '  We  are  living  in  no  common 
times  ; '  standing,  as  we  now  do,  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  year, 
the  old  one  being  scarcely  cold  dead  behind  us,  I  think  there  is 
ground  for  the  observation,  '  We  are  living  in  the  most  uncom- 
mon of  all  times.'     The  present  period  of  this  country's  history 
is  remarkable  as  one  in  which  humanity  seems  to  have  really  got 
loose,  and,  like  a  fresh  unhaltered  horse,  to  have  shown  its  joyous 
sense  of  liberty  by  the  exhibition  of  every  description  of  gambol. 
The  hitherto  hidden  horrors  of  the  mining  districts  are  published 
in  the  blue-books  of  authority,  and  the  pencil  of  the  artist  has 
been  called  in  to  aid  those  books  in  proving  to  the  public  that 
no  country  on  earth  can  equal  the  atrocities  that  have  for  years 
been  carried  on  in   the  bowels  of  the  earth  of  this  Christian 
country.     The  scarcely  less  disgusting  treatment  of  the  factory 
children  has  again  been,  and  is  yet  again  to  be,  forced  on  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  ;  the  workers,  whose  aching  arms 
and  half-palsied  fingers  fashion  the  purple  and  fine  linen  to  cover 
the  high-bred  forms  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  until  exhausted 
nature,  yielding  to  overtoil,  hath  claimed  for  them  at  the  hands 
of  the  nearest  union  a  winding-sheet,  the  only  sheet  of  the  only 
bed  in  which  they  can  ever  hope  for  rest,  have  had  their  wrongs 
exposed.     The  cellars  of  our  great  towns,  the  clusters  of  hovels, 
called  villages,  in  the  country,  have  had  their  inmost  recesses 
explored ;    their  dirt,  moral   and    physical,  has  been    carefully, 
scientifically  analysed,  and   it    has    been    proved    that   tens    of 
thousands  of  baptised  beings  live  under  circumstances  to  which 
no  dog-fancier  would  expose  the  health  of  the  worst  cur  of  his 
whole  stock.     The  typhus,  which    preys    on  the  human  frame 
wherever  it  is  found  debilitated  by  want  of  food,  poisoned  for 
want  of  proper  air,  has,  by  official  evidence,  shown  to  demonstra- 
tion that  war  with  all  its  horrors  is  but  a  child  to  it  at  the  game 
of  destruction.     A  Warner  may  hide  his  head  in  shame  at  his 
puny  depopulating  inventions  when  he  looks  on  the  recorded 
work  of  this  offspring  of  the  circumstances  that  surround  such 
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countless  numbers  of  his  fellow-creatures.  So  sure  has  the  step 
of  death  to  the  mechanic's  door  been  proved,  that  fathers  gamble 
with  their  offspring  by  means  of  *  burial  societies,'  and  literally- 
set  the  chance  of  a  next  week's  food  on  the  hazard  of  a  die. 

The  soul  has  its  typhus  too.  There  is  that  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  these  crowded  abodes  which  stifles  shame  at  its  birth, 
forbids  all  attempt  at  decency,  and  makes  the  difference  of  sex 
and  kin  a  thing  more  of  form  than  reality  ;  how  can  the  pure 
and  holy  religion  of  Christ  take  up  her  dwelling  in  such  a  climate 
as  this — how  shall  the  child  be  trained,  the  adult  restrained,  the 
sick  consoled,  amidst  language  and  deeds  that  speak  but  too 
truly  that  sin  is  triumphant,  ministering  every  moment  the 
lowest  and  most  disgusting  pleasures  to  beings  as  morally  low 
and  degraded  as  neglect  and  want  can  make  them  ? 

Humanity  in  one  short  year  hath  forced  thus  much  of  our 
country's  moral  filth  into  light — into  so  strong  a  light,  that  none 
now  dare  to  deny  what  a  year  or  two  ago  few  would  have 
dreamed  of  believing.  Your  columns,  Sir,  have  borne  almost 
daily  evidence  that  our  fellow-creatures  can  and  do  die  for  want 
of  food.  The  union-houses  are  crowded,  the  county  gaols  need 
new  wings,  gaol  deliveries  are  to  be  more  frequent,  the  hangman, 
is  again  hard  at  work,  and  yet  ('  these  are  uncommon  times ')  we 
are  told  the  country  never  was  in  so  prosperous  a  state  ;  money, 
like  misery,  is  a  drug  in  the  market ;  you  may  borrow  millions 
of  pounds  at  3^  per  cent. — on  good  security.  Millions  of  our 
fellow-creatures  can  scarce  get  a  meal  for  their  families  on  the 
only  security  they  can  offer — twelve  hours  of  the  utmost  ex- 
penditure of  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

And  now,  let  us  ask,  to  what  measures  have  these  exposures 
led  ?  Simply  to  measures  that  do  indeed  prove  '  these  to  be  no 
common  times.'  But  let  us  exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  age  by 
looking  for  a  moment  at  a  late  melancholy  event  and  its  conse- 
quences. A  ballet,  called,  I  believe,  the  Revolt  of  the  Harem, 
was  in  course  of  representation  at  one  of  our  largest  theatres  ; 
one  of  its  scenes  represented  women  bathing.  An  actress  in 
this  scene  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  very  light  drapery  in  which, 
in  such  a  scene,  she  was  necessarily  clothed.  She  rushes  scream- 
ing about  the  stage,  and  is  at  last  rescued  from  the  flames  around 
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her  by  a  carpenter  courageously  throwing  her  down  and  rolling 
on  her.  She  is  taken  home  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  skill  and 
attention  could  do,  in  a  few  days  she  dies.  The  audience,  who 
had  looked  on  her  in  flames  and  heard  her  screams,  remained  in 
their  seats,  saw  the  performance  of  the  ballet  out,  and  went  home 
at  the  usual  hour.  And  now  for  a  development  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  An  inquest  is  held,  a  verdict  returned  of '  Accidental 
death,'  and  then  the  coroner  tells  the  jury  and  the  public—  nay, 
it  is  said,  he  sent  for  a  candle  and  proved  the  fact — that  an 
ingenious  chemist  has  invented  a  starch  which  will  make  even 
the  light  drapery  of  the  ballet-dancer  fireproof — there  is  a 
funeral,  and  the  scene  closes. 

The  cruel,  heartless  indecency  of  the  spectators  of  such  a 
scene,  who  could  remain  one  moment  longer  than  necessary 
at  the  theatre  that  night,  receives  no  reproof ;  the  nature  of 
the  scene  exhibited  passes  without  comment.  Public  decency 
has  been  outraged — a  mother  has  lost  her  child  by  a  shocking, 
cruel  death.  The  public  and  the  profession  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  a  fireproofing  starch.  Henceforward  the  tender 
feelings  of  the  playgoers  need  undergo  no  apprehension,  though 
the  '  pet  of  the  ballet '  should,  in  one  of  her  most  fascinating 
pirouettes,  spin  her  scanty  drapery  over  the  very  foot-lamps  of 
the  stage. 

So  with  '  the  condition  of  the  poor '  question  ;  the  horrors  of 
that  condition  form  the  staple  of  the  reading  of  our  breakfast 
tables — we  can  neither  deny  them,  nor  their  inevitable  conse- 
quence ;  but  we  are  still  content  to  go  on  our  way  as  if  such 
things  were  not ;  with  this  exception,  we  point  to  the  good  allot- 
ments have  done  in  certain  parishes,  and  subscribe  our  guineas  to 
societies  whose  aim  is  to  promote  their  extension  ;  we  tell  how 
Liverpool  has  profited  by  baths  and  washhouses  for  the  poor,  we 
lend  our  aid  to  establish  them  in  London  ;  we  send  money  to 
police  magistrates  ;  support  refuges  for  the  houseless  and  desti- 
tute, and  when  told  of  the  agricultural  labourers  starving  on  js. 
a  week  wages,  we  say,  this  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and  we 
express  our  wonder  why  they  pay  12s.  and  13s.  a  week  in 
Lincolnshire  for  what  they  only  give  ys.  and  8s.  in  Dorsetshire. 
If  we  have  lent  our  aid  to  societies  whose  utmost  efforts  can  just 
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make  the  hem  of  our  people's  misery  a  little  more  misery-proof, 
we  think  we  have  done  our  part. 

Now,  Sir,  if  we  were  a  nation  of  fatalists,  I  should  see  nothing 
in  all  this  very  surprising  ;  but  we  are  known  to  all  the  world  as 
a  Christian  nation,  exporting  yearly  tons  of  Bibles  in  all  lan- 
guages, exporting  missionaries  of  every  ecclesiastical  rank  and  of 
every  denomination — nay,  more   than  this,  religion  is    at   this 
moment  fashionable — we  are  wild  about  it ;  people  build  churches 
as  they  used  to  buy  marqueterie,  to  show  their  taste  ;  men  write 
to  the  trainers  of  their  racehorses  and  their  church  architect  by 
the  same  post ;  it  is  questionable  on  which  they  expend  most, 
the  house  of  prayer  or  the  inmates  of  their  racing  stables.     We 
hear  of  scarcely  anything  else  but  what  the  Church  wants  and 
what  the  Church  is  quarrelling  about,  with  openly  expressed 
doubts  whether  our  Church  is,  after  all,  the  right  Church.     They 
whose  high  and  holy  office  demands  of  them  the  boldest  advo- 
cacy of  the  cause  of  the  oppressed — they  whose  duty  it  is  to 
check  by  the  declaration  of  the  will  of  Heaven  the  grasping 
spirit  which  would  make  all  duties  subservient  to  gaining  great 
ends  on  earth — they  who,  appointed  to  preach  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  are  by  that  appointment  bound  to  tell  the  rich  man  of 
his  duties  to  the  poor — they  who,  charged  by  the  State  with  the 
spiritual  overseership  of  her  people,  are  therefore  bound  to  tell 
that  State  where  her  laws  tend  to  demoralise,  where  her  power 
might  be  put  forth  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  principles  of 
truth,  of  decency,  of  order — they  who  could  without  offence  have 
rebuked  the  spirit  that  has  crushed  the  labourer's  character,  by 
proclaiming  his  numbers  to  be  a  curse  removable  only  by  the 
combined    operation    of    vice    and     misery— where    are    they? 
Plunged  in  the  hottest  strife  with  each  other,  fighting  a  battle 
of  forms  and  words,  and  leaving  to  Satan  to  write  in  the  vice, 
degradation,   and  misery  of   the  poor,  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  may  be  held  in  abeyance  in  a  land   in   profession 
eminently  Christian.     Verily,  Sir,  these  are  no  common  times. 

To  urge  on  the  Premier  the  need  for  grappling  with  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  S.  G.  O.  addresses  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  open  letter. 

January  31,   1845. 

Men  of  every  political  party  seem  at  this  moment  agreed  on 
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this  one  point — that  the  country  has  to  look  mainly  to  you  and 
your  reputed  skill  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  for  all  that  may 
be  done  in  the  ensuing  session.  Your  ability  is  unquestioned,  all 
allow  the  power  you  possess  over  your  party.  It  is  true  they 
may,  and  do  occasionally,  show  symptoms  of  rebellion,  but  these 
ebullitions  of  self-will  are  temporary  :  you  know  how  to  check 
them  when  they  are  inconvenient,  to  forbid  them  when  they  are 
dangerous.  One  secret  of  your  power  is  the  mystery  in  which 
your  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  always  veiled  till  just  that 
moment  when  you  choose  to  give  it  light  ;  you  stand  pledged 
to  very  little,  and  where  you  are  pledged  at  all,  your  habitual 
caution  has  so  guarded  your  every  promise,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  whatever  line  you  take,  either  to  bring  home  a  charge 
of  direct  inconsistency  against  you,  or  to  find  just  ground  for 
praise  of  your  fixity  of  purpose. 

The  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  promises  to  call  for  the 
full  exercise  of  all  your  political  skill.  The  public  seem  resolved 
at  last  to  demand  something  more  than  mere  debate  ;  it  will 
hardly  be  safe  to  try  the  country's  patience  with  such  another 
session  as  the  last ;  nor  is  it  scarcely  consistent  with  common 
care  for  the  safety  of  our  constitution,  that  the  two  houses  of 
legislature  should  be  turned  into  arenas  for  the  exhibition  of 
personal  and  party  strife,  diversified  from  time  to  time  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  exhibition  of  party  subserviency.  Subjects 
of  great  difficulty,  but  of  the  highest  importance,  press  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature — subjects,  from  their  own  in- 
trinsic difficulty,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  those  who  must  entertain  them,  most  unpalat- 
able, and  yet  of  such  a  nature  that  the  affection  or  disaffection 
of  vast  masses  of  the  people  will  depend  on  the  tone  and  temper 
in  which  they  are  discussed.  I  allude,  Sir,  to  those  subjects 
which  are  connected  with  what  is  called,  by  some  in  derision,  by 
others  in  sober  earnest,  '  The  condition  of  the  poor  question.' 

At  peace  with  all  the  world,  with  a  surplus  revenue,  every 
mill  and  mine  at  full  work,  some  may  think  this  an  hour  in 
which  you  may  be  permitted  to  repose  at  ease  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  success  of  your  Government  ;  but,  Sir,  there  is  a 
worm  at  the  root  of  your  gourd.     The  sun  may  shine  in  the 
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Foreign  Office,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, but  how  is  it  at  the  Home  Office  ?  We  may  have  no 
foreign  foes  to  fight ;  we  may  be  able  to  meet  all  our  pecuniary 
engagements  ;  but  are  we  threatened  with  the  aggression  of  no 
domestic  enemy,  is  there  no  danger  of  a  docket  of  moral  bank- 
ruptcy being  struck  against  us  ?  Alas,  there  is  one  who  does 
indeed  threaten  our  welfare.  Want,  that  gaunt  enemy  whose 
armour  is  rags,  whose  demand  is  bread,  whose  most  powerful 
weapon  is  the  shame  that  his  existence  brings  upon  us,  is  making 
his  voice  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 
The  Christian  religion  is  the  professed  religion  of  our  State,  we 
place  a  Bible  in  the  hands  of  our  Sovereigns  at  their  coronation, 
we  write  it  in  broad  characters  on  the  surface  of  our  society,  that 
ours  is  a  religious  land.  I  believe  many  fondly  attribute  our 
exaltation  amongst  other  nations  to  our  righteousness  ;  and  yet, 
Sir,  turn,  I  entreat  you,  to  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  com- 
mittees, of  commissions  of  inquiry,  as  published  within  these  last 
two  years,  and  read  in  their  unquestionable  evidence  the  fact, 
that  we  either  cannot  or  will  not  meet  those  common  moral 
engagements  which  a  Christian  State  owes  to  its  people  ;  that 
though  we  set  up  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  land  so  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  the  satisfying  honey  of 
Christian  charity,  that  we  can  well  afford  to  nurse  and  to  feed 
the  poor  and  ignorant  of  other  climes,  we  yet  leave  thousands  of 
people  at  our  own  doors  in  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance  and 
moral  degradation. 

It  was  only  within  these  few  weeks  that  a  jury  at  an  inquest 
returned  as  their  verdict — '  Natural  death  caused  by  want.' 
There  was  a  time  when  such  a  verdict  might  have  caused  a 
smile  ;  but  knowing,  as  we  now  do,  how  many  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  living  on  the  verge  of  destitution,  death  from  want 
seems  but  a  natural  consequence  of  their  existing  condition  ; 
but,  Sir,  is  not  that  condition  in  a  country  overflowing  with 
wealth,  in  an  age  of  the  greatest  luxury,  opposed  to  everything 
we  read,  wherever  we  can  read  at  all  the  mind  of  the  God  of 
nature  ?  Of  this  be  assured,  you  cannot  escape  the  still  further 
exposure  in  Parliament  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer ;  it  will 
be  forced  on  you,  if  not  by  those  who  are  actuated  by  a  higher 
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motive,  most  certainly  by  those  who  will  use  it  as  an  argument 
to  support  their  own  theories  in  connection  with  other  subjects. 
The  evils  of  that  condition  cannot  be  denied — nay,  they  are 
generally  admitted  ;  and  the  nature  and  multitude  of  the 
remedies  proposed  bespeak  at  once  their  urgency  and  extent.  If 
Lord  John  Russell  should  press  for  and  obtain  (which  I  do  not 
expect  he  will)  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  labourers  employed  in  agriculture,  you, 
Sir,  will  then  learn,  if  you  do  not  now  know  it,  that  the  real 
truth  of  their  condition,  if  once  got  at,  will  prove  that  they  do 
not  get  the  advantages  you  will  be  told  they  do  from  the  low 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  that  their  depressed,  degraded 
condition,  so  far  from  having  been  exaggerated  by  those  who 
have  forced  it  on  the  attention  of  the  public,  on  the  contrary, 
has  not  yet  been  pictured  in  all  its  hideous  truth.  Go,  Sir,  to 
any  one  union-house  in  any  one  of  the  south-western  counties, 
and  take  the  first  ten  paupers  that  come  to  hand.  Sift  their 
history — go  to  their  homes — see  how  they  were  reared,  how 
sheltered,  how  educated,  to  what  temptations  they  were  daily 
exposed — how  they  were  paid  — what  interest  was  taken  in  their 
moral  welfare  by  their  employers  and  those  who  owned  the  soil 
on  which  they  first  drew  breath — say,  if  you  will,  that  the  union- 
houses  and  gaols  are  receptacles  for  the  refuse  of  the  population 
for  those  who  steal  rather  than  work,  who  are  idle  and  drunken  ; 
still,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  do  track  the  felon  to  his  den,  the 
pauper  to  what  was  once  his  home  ;  and  there  seek  for  the  causes 
that  in  a  Christian  country  do  produce  this  fearfully  increasing 
amount  of  crime  and  destitution. 

Has  the  endeavour  to  prove  incendiarism  to  be  but  the  result 
of  cowardly  private  spite  succeeded  ?  Is  the  increase  of  crime 
against  the  game  laws  wholly  unconnected  with  the  depraved 
condition  of  the  labourer  ?  Is  there  no  truth  in  the  daily  reports 
of  the  daily  papers  of  deaths  from  want — of  death  sought  volun- 
tarily as  a  refuge  from  it  ?  Is  the  utter  recklessness  of  human 
life,  the  cold-blooded  way  in  which  it  is  destroyed,  as  proved  at 
the  late  assizes,  and  of  which,  let  me  add,  almost  every  day  is 
giving  us  fresh  proof,  symptomatic  of  no  deep-seated  social 
disease  ?     Was  it  ever  known  before  that  the  whole  press  of  this 
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country  was  so  agreed  on  one  subject  as  they  now  are  on  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  labourer's  condition  ?  In  this  matter, 
the  worst  enemy  of  that  press  could  scarcely  call  it  '  venal,'  for 
what  had  the  cause  of  the  poor  to  offer  that  could  have  bought 
the  noble  aid  now  given  that  cause  by  the  editors  of  every  party  ? 
The  ablest  writers  of  those  tales  of  fiction  which  are  so  popular 
in  this  country,  have  no  longer  any  need  to  draw  upon  the 
powers  of  their  invention  for  groundwork  for  their  tales  ;  no, 
they  have  only  to  go  to  the  home  of  the  peasant,  and  they  are 
sure  to  find  abundant  materials  for  their  pens  to  work  upon — 
enough  to  produce  any  amount  of  horror,  to  excite  any  amount 
of  sympathy ;  they  have  but  to  throw  in  a  little  dash  of  poetic 
feeling,  a  little  veiling  of  things  which,  unveiled,  are  too  bad  to 
print,  and  their  work  is  done  ;  the  too  obvious  possibility  of  their 
narrative  comes  home  to  our  breasts — would  to  God  it  would 
sting  and  stir  us  up  to  action ! 

Sir  J.  Graham  proposes  to  bring  in  a  new  law  of  settlement  ; 
if  he  does,  rely  on  it,  Sir,  you  will  be  told  in  plain  terms,  not 
perhaps  that  such  a  bill  may  not  be  wanted,  but  that  his  bill  will 
prove  a  positive  boon,  a  reward  to  the  exertions  of  those  who  for 
years  past  have  pulled  down  every  cottage  that  they  could  on 
their  own  estates,  that  they  might  drive  the  peasantry  into  the 
towns,  or  into  the  villages  of  their  neighbours  ;  it  will  give  them 
every  inducement  to  continue  this  course  of  action,  it  will  make 
a  war  of  sordid  interest  between  neighbouring  landed  proprie- 
tors ;  the  labourer  will  be  made  more  than  ever  to  feel  that  he  is 
regarded  as  a  burden  everywhere  but  in  the  barn  or  the  field. 

The  country,  Sir,  naturally  looks  to  you  for  advice,  if  not  for 
help,  in  these  matters.  The  strength  of  your  Government,  the 
entire  liberty  of  action  you  reserve  to  yourself,  give  a  weight  to 
your  opinions  and  a  promise  of  support  to  any  measures  you 
may  approve  not  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  Do  not  let  it  be 
said  that  we  are  only  suffering  the  customary  ills  of  an  excess  of 
population  ;  let  not  any  such  commonplace  argument  serve  you 
as  an  excuse  for  postponement  to  some  more  convenient  time  ; 
above  all,  do  not  believe  that  the  present  '  movement,'  as  it  is 
called,  can  be  checked  by  anything  short  of  direct  evidence  that 
steps  are  about  to  be  taken  to  place  the  honest  and  industrious 
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poor  in  that  position  they  ought  to  hold  amongst  us,  giving 
them  opportunity  to  rear  their  children  in  honesty  and  industry, 
duly  instructed  in  their  duty  to  God  and  man.  If  the  polled  ox 
found  pity  in  the  bosom  of  a  Queen,  surely,  Sir,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope,  that  the  cry  of  the  labourer  for  shelter,  for  teach- 
ing, and  for  food,  may  reach  the  heart  of  a  Premier. 

S.  G.  O.  had  now  laboured  for  some  years  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 
He  was  disliked  by  some  of  his  own  class,  and  distrusted  by  the 
farmers.  It  was  accordingly  encouragement  of  no  ordinary  value  when 
Prince  Albert,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  publicly  expressed  the  sympathy  of  the  Queen  and 
himself  with  the  objects  S.  G.  O.  had  taken  so  deeply  to  heart — a  sym- 
pathy subsequently  shared  by  those  who  most  sincerely  differed  with 
him  at  the  time  of  Prince  Albert's  speech. 

May  23,  1848. 

Although  I  feel  that  at  the  present  moment  you  can  scarcely 
find  space  for  the  important  news  of  each  successive  day,  I  still 
venture  to  hope  that,  as  a  correspondent  of  some  standing  in 
your  columns,  you  will  permit  me  to  express  the  heartfelt  satis- 
faction with  which  I  have  read  the  speech  of  Prince  Albert  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  our  society  for  '  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.' 

Feeling,  as  I  do,  that  the  sentiments  he  then  expressed  are 
but  the  echo  of  those  felt  also  by  our  gracious  Queen,  I  can 
scarcely  set  any  bounds  to  their  value  at  this  moment.  It  is  in- 
deed cheering  to  those  who  for  many  a  long  year  have  tried, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,  to  obtain  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  to  have  this  public  recognition  of  their 
cause  given  in  such  plain  but  forcible  language  by  one  who, 
holding  the  second  rank  in  the  kingdom,  speaks  the  sentiments 
of  her  who  is  first  above  all  amongst  us. 

Let  it  now  go  forth  to  every  town,  to  every  hamlet  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  evils  which  are  attached  to  the  poor  man's 
condition  have  excited  the  sympathy  and  enlisted  the  personal 
aid  of  the  Queen  and  her  Consort ;  we  have  now  a  ground  for 
earnest  hope,  that  though  we  all  must  acknowledge  that  the  lot 
of  the  labourer  must  ever  be  one  of  trial,  a  time  is  coming  when 
those  who  have  the  power  to  lessen  that  trial  will  be  called  on 
by  the  example  of  the  highest  of  existing  earthly  authorities  to 
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do  their  utmost  to  that  end.  Admitting  that  law  can  do  little 
to  regulate  the  labourer's  wages,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  law 
can  do  much  to  preserve  him  from  evils  which,  affecting  his 
health,  debar  him  from  using  the  powers  he  possesses  to  the 
obtaining  all  that  their  exercise  is  worth.  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  is  officially  connected  with  large  districts  of  pro- 
perty in  rural  districts  ;  he  has  the  power  of  setting  an  example 
to  the  landed  proprietors  of  England  which  would  be  of  infinite 
value  ;  earnestly  do  I  now  pray  that  the  eye-witness  he  has 
borne  to  the  facility  of  giving  a  decent  abode  to  the  London 
labourer  may  yet  lead  him  to  be  foremost  in  proving  that  with 
equal  facility  may  the  poor  of  our  wretched  villages  be  preserved 
from  all  the  blighting  influence  of  the  crowded  hovels  into  which 
they  are  so  generally  crammed. 

Fashion — the  force  of  high  example,  will  often  do  more  than 
all  that  pen  can  write,  or  tongue  can  say,  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  wealthy  to  the  performance  of  their  duty  to  the  poor.  Could 
his  Royal  Highness  see  and  know  the  things  I  have  seen 
and  known  lately  ;  were  it  within  the  bounds  of  the  narrowest 
limit  of  decency  to  tell  to  our  Sovereign  the  disgusting,  degrading 
sores  that  lie  patent  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  in 
many  a  rural  district,  I  feel  satisfied  that  all  which  they  could 
do  by  injunction  and  by  example  would  be  done  to  deliver  the 
cry  of  them  who  indeed  live  in  '  cruel  habitations.'  Of  this  I  am 
satisfied — that  his  Royal  Highness  has  never  yet,  respected  as 
he  has  been,  attained  that  measure  of  universal  respect  which 
those  few  hours'  attendance  and  those  brief  speeches  at  the  above 
meeting  at  once  secure  him. 

After  Prince  Albert's  speech,  and  when  his  personal  example  in  the 
duties  of  the  good  landlord  to  the  labourers  on  his  estates  became 
known,  the  labourer  found  friends  ;  cottage  building  became  fashion- 
able ;  allotments  multiplied.  Peers  and  squires  began  to  look  matters 
in  the  face,  and  the  propaganda  begun  by  S.  G.  O.  was  continued  by 
other  hands.  After  ten  years  he  returns  to  the  subject,  and  philo- 
sophically reviews  the  changes  to  be  remarked  since  the  publication  by 
the  '  Times '  of  his  earlier  letters. 

November  12,  1858. 
I  need  hardly  say  to  you  that  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  labourer  is  not  any  new  subject  of  consideration  to  myself; 
it  is  now  many  years  ago  that  I  first  called  public  attention  to  it 
and  took  a  rather  active  part  in  exposing  the  evils  of  that  con- 
dition, suggesting  remedial  measures.  What  is  called  philan- 
thropy was  not  then  the  fashion  of  the  hour  ;  on  the  contrary, 
although  the  grievous  evils  of  the  labourer's  condition  were  in 
many  matters  admitted,  they  were  considered  dangerous  to  dis- 
cuss openly ;  we  were  warned  of  the  inflammable  nature  of  this 
class,  the  great  necessary  exposure  of  property  to  its  malevolence 
and  revenge ;  those  were  the  days  of  Swing  riots,  incendiarism, 
machine-breaking  ;  days  of  things  done  by  masters,  suffered  and 
revenged  by  men,  which  it  would  be  no  service  now  to  rake  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  past.  Quickly  upon  that  disastrous  season 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  a  little,  perhaps,  impelled  by  the 
agency  of  such  so-called  dangerous  men  as  myself,  and  others 
taking  the  same  views,  compelled  our  legislators  to  look  more 
accurately  into  the  state  of  this  class  ;  it  was  not  a  case  for  blue- 
books  and  paid  commissioners,  but  for  the  exercise  of  their  own 
common  sense,  common  powers  of  observation.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  something  more  was  wanted  than  stringent  poor- 
lawism — improvement  of  the  constabulary,  more  schools,  more 
churches,  more  moral  and  legislative  '  plant.' 

Providence  by  the  '  cholera '  forced  consideration  into  action 
in  the  matter  of  the  health,  the  physical  and  therefore  the  social 
condition  of  the  town  poor.  The  nation  awoke  to  the  belief  that 
if  there  was  direct  indisputable  connection  between  disease  and 
filthy  crowded  dwellings,  there  was  as  undeniable  a  connection 
between  crime's  early  and  late  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  spot  on 
which  it  first  drew  and  last  parted  with  its  breath.  The  sanitary 
campaign  was  begun  in  earnest ;  some  of  the  ablest  heads,  most 
unwearying  pens,  plunged  at  once  into  the  Augean  sphere,  and 
there  they  dived,  digged,  analysed  and  rioted  amid  every  com- 
plication of  disease-begetting  matter  and  manner  of  life  ;  they 
tasted  foul  water,  they  smelt  the  foulest  matters,  they  forced  the 
chemist  and  the  microscopist  to  join  them  in  their  labour  ;  they 
would  know  of  what  it  all  was  composed,  into  what  it  all  evolved, 
to  what  gases  it  gave  freedom,  to  what  happy  insect  infusorial 
life  it  gave  birth  to  nourish  and  to  multiply. 
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The  labourer  of  the  country  now  found  friends  who  obtained 
a  partial  hearing  when  his  sanitary  condition  was  offered  for  dis- 
cussion. It  was  proved  in  your  columns  and  elsewhere  that  his 
dwelling,  almost  as  the  rule,  forbade  every  decency  of  life  ;  was 
so  crowded,  so  constructed,  that  if  he  was  healthier  than  the  town 
labourer  it  was  because  he  was  fewer  hours  confined  to  the  foul 
air  of  his  home.  We  contrasted  the  school  and  church,  the  les- 
sons there  taught,  with  the  one  bedroom  and  the  experience  to 
be  there  gained  ;  we  asked  for  proof  of  the  slightest  considera- 
tion for  modesty,  decency,  or  health  in  the  avowed  condition  of 
the  majority  of  the  dwellings  of  farm  labourers  ;  we  pointed  to 
improved  stabling,  styes,  sheds,  kennels  :  were  we  so  very  wicked 
and  mischievous  when  we  would  have  landowners  regard  their 
men  with  the  consideration  they  gave  to  their  beasts  ?  Perhaps 
I,  for  instance,  drove  the  nail  home  too  fast,  too  hard  ;  I  might 
have  been  more  patient,  more  reasonable  in  my  strictures  on  this 
subject ;  if  I  had  preached  treason,  written  blasphemy,  I  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  abused  ;  I  am  to  this  day  impenitent  in 
the  matter,  for  I  believe  I  and  others  so  abused  have  had  our 
reward. 

Facts  bore  down  opposition  ;  the  truth  defied  prevaricating 
denial ;  peers  and  squires  began  to  look  the  matter  in  the  face, 
instead  of  simply  cursing  those  who  had  stirred  it.  The 
labourer's  improvement  took,  became  one  of  the  '  ideas '  of  an 
age  of  progress  ;  prince  and  peer  stooped  to  study  the  domestic 
economics  of  the  peasant ;  free-trade  made  improved  cultivation 
of  the  soil  imperative.  This  was  a  matter  in  which  scientific 
practice  required  the  aid  of  complex  machinery,  and  the  intelli- 
gence in  the  labourer  necessary  for  its  use.  Emulation  in  farm- 
ing made  the  farm  and  its  details  open  to  criticism,  shame  com- 
pelled some,  real  good  but  late  awakened  feeling  others,  to  build 
better  cottages.  It  was  found  the  bettermost  men  on  the  farm 
reared  better  families  as  their  dwellings  gave  them  fair  power  to 
do  so  ;  it  was  argued,  men  less  good  would  become  better  if 
dealt  with  in  a  better  spirit.  The  cause  prospered  under  high 
patronage,  the  high  pressure  of  the  now  thoroughly  roused 
public  opinion.  I  now  scarce  go  anywhere  but  I  see  new  cot- 
tages built  with  all  desirable  regard  for  the  comfort  and  decency 
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of  the  labourers  who  inhabit  them.  There  is  room  yet  for  much 
more  cottage  building  even  in  fortunate  districts  ;  there  are  yet, 
alas  !  many  districts  in  which  all  the  old  evils  are  in  full  force, 
but  I  very  seldom  meet  with  a  landowner  who  does  not  regard 
the  question  in  its  true  light ;  there  are  few  who  have  any  means 
at  their  command  who  do  not  do  something  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  their  poor  ;  there  are  some  bright  examples  among 
our  territorial  magnates  of  cottage  building  on  a  most  extensive 
scale,  and  with  a  care  for  the  details  and  expense  of  construction 
above  all  praise.  It  must  be  a  work  of  time  ;  for  it  is  a  most 
expensive  work  on  some  estates  ;  but  the  'cause'  has  its  impulse, 
and  I  have  little  fear  but  the  next  generation  will  see  the  poor 
man  as  a  rule  treated  in  the  matter  of  his  dwelling  as  we  would 
desire.  For  my  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  claim 
the  conclusion,  that  thousands  of  labourers  are  better  lodged 
than  they  were  a  few  years  since  ;  that  there  is  a  growing  dispo- 
sition among  landowners  to  regard  proper  dwellings  for  the 
poor  in  the  same  important  light  as  proper  homesteads  for  their 
tenants. 

Assuming,  then,  the  house  to  be  better,  how  is  the  cupboard 
furnished  ?  what  about  the  wages  ?  Within  the  sphere  of  my 
own  observation  I  see  here,  too,  a  great  improvement,  although 
wages  may  not  have  increased  numerically  as  to  the  shillings 
due  on  Saturday,  the  shillings  received  go  far  further  to  furnish 
the  week's  necessaries,  the  Sunday's  extra  diet ;  clothing  as  well 
as  bread  is  much  reduced  in  price  ;  shoes  keep  up,  but  modern 
farm  work  reduces  the  average  expenditure  of  a  family's  shoe- 
leather,  so  much  labour  being  now  done  with  little  comparative 
travel.  Again,  the  large  and  increasing  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation,  and  the  never-ceasing  cultivation  of  every  inch  of  it, 
has  created  a  demand  for  more  hands,  at  the  very  time  extensive 
emigration  is  reducing  their  numbers.  This,  if  it  gives  the 
men — the  single  men — a  spirit  of  independence,  at  times  locally 
inconvenient,  acts  as  a  wholesome  drag  on  any  downhill  course 
of  wages  on  the  ground  of  '  low  prices.' 

So  far  from  machinery,  in  its  present  extensive  application 
to  farm  work,  having  decreased  the  demand  for  manual  labour, 
it  has  called  for  more  hands  ;  more  stock  are  kept,  and  all  sorts 
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of  stock  are  tended  with  more  care  ;   the  variety  of  the  food 
given,  and  its  different  forms  of  preparation,  have  made  a  great 
call  for  '  hands.'      The  steam  engine  may  do  a  good  deal  of 
cooking  and  carving  for  the  flock,  the  sheds  and  styes,  but  there 
are  many  made  dishes  which  require  hand  labour  to  work  the 
instruments  by  which  they  are  prepared.     The  waiting  on  the 
animals  is  also  hand  labour.     Let  me  add,  in  passing,  that  the 
order  and  method  of  good  farming,  the  close  acquaintance  with 
complicated  machinery,  the  necessarily  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  a  farm  worked  with  the  skill  and  capital  of  a 
factory,  has  an  inevitable  good  moral  effect  upon  its  '  hands.'     It 
is  said  footmen  become  butlers,  butlers  gentlemen,  by  diligent 
observation  of  the  machinery  of  refined  life ;  so  the  most  raw 
and  stolid  of  farm  youths  by  degrees  has  his  eyes  opened  to  see 
and  his  intellect  excited  to  understand  the  value  of  these  pro- 
cesses  and    the    nature  of  the  machinery  by  which    they  are 
accomplished.     There  is  always  a  premium  before  his  eyes  in 
the  value  he  beholds  given  to  those  of  his  class  who,  by  their 
steadiness  and  docility,  learn  enough  and  become  trusted  enough 
to  take  charge  of  particular  departments  requiring  those  qualifi- 
cations.    After  all  that  machinery  can  do  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  there  remains  yet  in  the  field  and  at  the  barn  a  great  deal 
for  men,  women,  and  almost  children  to  do.     The  large  family  is 
not  the  curse  it  used  to  be  thought.    True,  the  shoe  bill  is  heavy, 
the  assaults  on  the  cupboard  many  and  difficult  to  meet ;  but, 
with   an  ordinary  share  of  health,   if  drinking  and  waste  are 
excluded  from  the  household,  the  earnings  of  a  family  not  only 
meet  its  wants  better  than  I  ever  knew  them,  but  leave  the  mar- 
gin  I  love  to  see  for  a  certain  amount  of  occasional  indulgence 
n  pleasures  and    tastes,  not   only  wholesome,  but  leading   to 
positive  good. 

The  truck  system  is,  I  hope,  fast  passing  away ;  the  men  are 
now,  with  little  exception,  paid  their  earnings  in  money  ;  if  they 
take  any  part  in  corn  it  is  at  their  own  option  that  they  do  so. 
Here  and  there  a  few  employers  may  be  found  who  expect  their 
labourers  to  take  '  tailing '  wheat  of  them  at  more  than  it  would 
fetch  in  the  market ;  they  are  generally  of  a  class  whose  days  as 
tenant  farmers  are  numbered,  for  they  are  far  in  the  rear  of  that 
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intelligence  by  the  exercise  of  which  a  renting  occupier  of  land 
can  live. 

I  must  yet  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  all-important  question 
of  the  labourer's  education.  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
time  in  which  the  children  of  this  class  can  be  '  schooled  '  is  very 
limited.  They  are  born  to  an  inherited  avocation  ;  where  the 
nailed  shoe  of  the  father  has  trodden,  the  little  leathers  of  his 
boys  must  early  learn  to  tread.  Out-door  employment  demands 
very  early  acquaintance  with  exposure  to  weather,  the  feet  and 
hands  must  be  hardened,  the  constitution  given  a  power  to  en- 
dure the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold — the  liability  to  that  but 
little  intermitting  damping  which  our  climate  inflicts.  To  read 
with  ease,  to  be  master  of  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  to  write  a 
plain  hand,  to  be  grounded  in  religious  truth  and  in  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  Scripture,  to  have  a  boy's  idea  of  the  earth 
in  outline,  as  maps  may  give  it — this  is  nearly  all  that  can  be 
hoped  from  any  system  of  schooling  in  a  purely  rural  district ; 
add  to  this,  habits  of  obedience  and  decency,  control  over  the 
tongue,  and  an  aim  at  strict  honesty,  and  you  have  obtained  all 
you  could  with  reason  expect.  The  infant-school  must  form  the 
base  of  the  work  which  the  more  advanced  school  and  Sunday- 
school  must  complete.  The  farm  lad  is  now,  so  far  as  he  can 
be,  intellectually  '  finished,'  and  he  goes  at  once  to  '  bird-keeping  ' 
or  other  work  of  his  apprenticeship.  In  the  winter  season  night 
schools,  if  well  managed,  will,  at  all  events,  do  much  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  learning  gained  as  above  ;  with  boys  of  superior 
intelligence  it  will  do  more. 

Managers  of  these  schools  must  remember  that  these  lads 
must  be  led  to  work,  as  children  they  were  made  to  do  so. 
Cheerful,  pleasant  teaching,  ready  tact  in  offering  that  which  will 
amuse  while  it  instructs,  is  the  great  secret.  The  pupils  are 
often  very  tired,  very  sleepy,  and  yet  I  have  seen  them  induced, 
to  work  with  a  zeal  and  a  result  that  have  astonished  me. 
Those  who  taught  them  made  it  a  labour  of  love,  they  received 
teaching  in  the  spirit  offered.  I  have  known  some  throughout  a 
winter  walk  miles  to  meet  their  '  young  lady '  teachers,  and  by 
their  good  conduct  amply  repay  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them. 
Far  more  can  be  done,  and  is  done,  in  the  girls'  school  ;  they 
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can  be  kept  there  longer,  and  much  of  manual  labour,  useful, 
nay,  necessary  for  them  in  after  life,  can  be,  and  is,  generally 
taught  to  them. 

I  lately  in  your  columns  spoke  of  the  mechanics  as  a  reading 
class.  I  can  say  with  truth  the  agricultural  labourer  now  draws 
much  from  books  ;  instead  of  being  deluged  with  gratuitous 
tracts — many  good,  very  many  far  beyond  his  comprehension — 
he  has  now,  with  a  good  share  of  religious  literature,  a  great 
amount  of  useful  purely  secular  reading,  rendered  cheap  that  he 
can  buy  it,  plain  in  construction  that  he  can  understand  it. 
Pictorial  illustration  has  great  charms  in  a  cottage  ;  it  helps  out 
the  reader,  interprets  to  those  who  cannot  read  ;  just  as  in  the 
higher  classes  we  take  books  of  value,  number  by  number,  so 
now  it  is  very  common  for  the  labourers  of  the  rising  generation 
to  subscribe  weekly  or  monthly,  as  it  may  be,  for  some  of  the 
many  excellent  illustrated  serials  which  the  hawkers  bring  to 
their  door.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  in  many  villages  a 
great  and  increasing  demand  in  this  way  for  really  good  books. 
Trash  may  be  bought  at  a  '  fair,'  but  I  see  little  of  it  now  about. 
There  is  a  great  improvement  also  in  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
and  tea-tray ;  I  only  now  know  of  one  '  Prodigal  Son '  in  top- 
boots  and  a  red  coat,  and  the  very  '  loud  '  flirtations  pictured  as 
between  the  gentleman  in  uniform  and  the  lady  in  riding  habit 
are  fast  giving  way  to  really  good  specimens  of  cheap  painting 
and  engraving.  Who,  too,  has  not  marked  the  improvement  in 
the  dress  of  the  labourer,  his  Sunday  dress,  no  bad  criterion  of 
his  well  doing  ;  all  this  proves  to  me  matters  are  rapidly  im- 
proving. Drunkenness  is  still  the  curse  to  the  men,  love  of  dress 
to  the  young  women  :  with  regard  to  the  latter  they  are  scarcely 
more  foolish  and  extravagant  than  their  betters ;  as  to  the 
former,  I  have  hope  yet,  Bible  and  books  will  beat  the  beershop. 
Let  the  upper  orders  rule  more  by  example,  and  they  will  find 
they  rule  better ;  true  social  science  lays  down,  among  its  prin- 
cipia,  that  those  who  have  received  most  have  the  most  to  give  ; 
the  rich  man's  library,  his  education,  his  position,  are  to  this 
degree  the  property  of  the  poor  man,  who  has  few  books,  has 
had  little  teaching,  and  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  he  has — when 
told  the  value  of  learning  and  religion,  of  sobriety  and  chastity, 
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of  honesty  and  industry — a  right  to  see  the  evidence  of  all  this 
in  the  life  of  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  sources  from  which 
it  is  derived. 

I  feel,  Sir,  I  have  trespassed  too  far  on  your  patience ;  it  is  an 
old  and  favourite  subject  of  your  now  old  correspondent. 

The  Housing  of  the  Poor  continued  to  engage  the  sympathies  and 
enlist  the  energy  of  S.  G.  O.  His  method  of  urging  on  landlords 
their  inalienable  responsibility  towards  the  labourers  required  for  the 
tillage  of  their  estates  was  now  marked  by  greater  calm,  and  less  seasoned 
with  the  pungency  of  his  earlier  manner. 

December  28,  i860. 

There  are  three  parties  whose  interests  are  to  be  regarded  in 
any  fair  review  of  the  cottage  question  — the  landed  proprietor, 
the  tenant,  and  the  labourer.  I  will  take  the  last  of  these  as  the 
first  to  be  considered.  The  farm  labourer,  like  the  farm  horse, 
must  have  shelter,  and  just  as  he  is  well  or  ill  housed  will  be  his 
working  condition.  I  am  presuming,  of  course,  that  he  has  his 
quantum  of  proper  food.  The  labourer,  like  other  folk,  sustains 
his  race,  normally,  by  marriage.  He  requires,  therefore,  accom- 
modation for  that  estate.  He  is  not  a  mere  animal  in  a  sty  or 
fold  ;  there  are  conditions,  which  we  call  decent,  in  the  life  of  a 
human  being  which  require  the  human  dwelling  to  be  of  peculiar 
construction.  Privacy  at  any  time  is  immaterial  to  a  mere 
beast ;  it  is  very  often  a  necessary  condition  to  the  life  of  beings 
with  the  ideas  beasts  have  not. 

The  couple  who  have  no  children  may  do  with  a  two-roomed 
cottage — one  for  sleeping,  the  other  for  the  day  room.  If  there 
are  children,  the  very  young  may  be,  without  evil,  allowed  to 
sleep  in  the  parents'  room  ;  it  is  altogether  indecent  that  any 
but  the  very  young  should  do  so.  It  is  equally  indecent  that 
children,  except  when  quite  young,  being  of  different  sexes, 
should  occupy  the  same  beds  or  the  same  room  ;  it  tends  to  ini- 
tiate an  early  want  of  delicacy  in  the  one  sex  towards  the  other. 
As  soon  as  the  children  are  passing  into  the  adult  age  it  is  not 
only  indecent,  but  wicked,  that  they  should,  being  of  both  sexes, 
be  in  the  same  room  or,  being  of  either  sex,  in  the  same  room 
with  their  parents.     Thus  far  as  to  decency.     I  think  no  one  can 
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contest  what  I  have  written  ;  it  would  be  allowed  to  be  mere 
common  sense  by  any  jury  composed  of  the  three  parties  in- 
terested— the  labourer,  the  owner  of  land,  the  farming  tenant. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  result  of  all  experience  that  the  best 
labourers,  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  are  those  known  to  be 
of  decent  life  and  conversation.  These  you  cannot  have  if  the 
home  is  a  school  of  indecency.  There  is  yet  more  wanted  in 
the  labourer  and  his  contingent  to  the  force  of  the  farm  or  estate. 
You  need  healthy  beings,  with  as  much  strength  as  possible, 
and  intellect  capable  of  turning  it  to  good  account. 

The  rooms  which  may  afford  the  elements  of  decency  by 
proper  separation  of  the  sexes  at  night  may  be  so  ill-contrived, 
so  small,  so  ill-ventilated,  that  the  parents  lose  as  much  of  health 
and  power  by  the  night's  atmosphere  as  they  do  by  the  wear  of 
the  hardest  day's  toil  in  the  worst  of  climates.  They  lie  down 
tired,  they  sleep  poisoned  ;  the  limbs  were  wearied  by  the  day's 
work  ;  the  heart,  weakened,  becomes  more  weak  in  its  action, 
because,  just  when  the  cessation  of  strong  muscular  exertion 
should  have  allowed  it  to  recover  its  tone,  the  blood,  feeding  its 
nervous  power,  is  polluted  by  the  foul  breathing  and  re-breath- 
ing, again  and  again,  of  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  every  element 
that  could  revive,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  everything  which 
can  depress  vital  power.  What  applies  to  one  room  applies  to 
all  ;  if  the  father  leaves  his  bed  unrested,  takes  out  a  frame  to 
hard  work  which  for  ten  hours,  perhaps,  has  breathed  poison,  so 
do  the  children  take  to  the  school  a  want  of  vital  energy,  which 
makes  learning  a  punishment,  for  it  is  a  poor  endeavour  to  make 
the  brain  do  by  day  what  the  night's  depression  has  unfitted  it 
to  do.  Children  thus  reared  must  suffer  physically  and  morally; 
they  can  neither  grow  in  muscle  nor  wisdom,  as  they  could  and 
would  if  the  brain  and  lungs  had  fair  play  at  night.  Stupidity 
and  disease  are  both  begotten  more  than  the  world  at  large  is 
inclined  to  admit  by  neglect  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness. 

I  argue,  then,  that  it  is  necessary,  so  far  as  regards  the 
labourer's  interest — and  his  interest  depends  in  great  measure  on 
the  money  value  of  himself  and  family  to  those  who  pay  him — 
that  his  dwelling  should  be  so  built  as  to  secure  him  and  his 
common-sense  decency,  common-sense  provision  for  health  ;  and 
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this  reduces  the  question  to  a  matter,  at  most,  of  three  sleeping 
rooms  of  proper  size  and  construction,  sufficient  downstairs 
space  for  cooking,  washing,  and  ordinary  domestic  life,  with  also 
decent  provision  out  of  doors  in  other  matters  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  every  one. 

Hodge  and  Rebecca  don't  cry  out  for  the  picturesque  ;  they 
are  on  this  dwelling  question  easily  satisfied  ;  they  don't  like 
being  styed  ;  they  with  reason  ask  to  be  housed. 

I  turn  now  to  the  owner  of  the  estate.  I  would  be  under- 
stood as,  in  this  letter,  only  dealing  with  the  question  as  it 
regards  landed  proprietors  ;  I  am  not  discussing  the  condition  of 
cottages  belonging  to  that  class  of  owners  who  have  in  service, 
&c,  saved  money  hardly  to  build  or  buy  with,  and  who  will  ex- 
tract all  they  can  from  the  tenant,  and  do  as  little  as  possible  for 
him.  It  is  no  news  to  me,  of  all  living  men,  that  in  very  many 
districts,  on  very  many  estates,  the  cottage  accommodation  is 
disgraceful.  But  I  must  yet  add  I  know  there  has  of  late  years 
been  a  very  great  increase  of  good  cottages  ;  one  fault  I  am  in- 
clined to  find  is,  that  on  many  estates  they  are  overdone  as  to 
outward  appearance,  and  in  many  internal  details.  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  a  friend  who  tells  me,  '  I  know  my  cottages  are  un- 
necessarily good  ;  so  is  the  furniture  of  my  house,  so  are  my 
stables,  my  farm  buildings  ;  I  like  to  have  my  whole  estate  with 
one  complexion — to  have  all  within  and  without  of  the  best.' 
But  I  think  the  generality  of  landlords  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
do  this,  if  they  wished  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  very  many  came 
by  succession  into  encumbered  properties  that  were  out  of  all 
order.  The  tenantry  are  quite  as  clamorous  for  farm  buildings 
as  the  labourers  can  be  for  better  dwellings.  On  many  an  estate 
the  employment  of  the  labourer  depended  on  a  great  immediate 
outlay  in  homesteads,  to  tempt  capitalists  to  take  the  land  which 
finds  the  labourer  his  work.  The  whole  nature  of  estate  manage- 
ment has  undergone  a  revolution  ;  modern  farming  needs  some- 
thing more  like  a  factory  than  the  old  affair  of  mean  house  and 
patched  up  barns,  with  dirty  strawyards,  &c. 

When  I  mooted  the  question  of  the  labourers'  cottages  many 
years  ago,  I  was  groaned  over  and  hissed  at,  as  if  I  had  con- 
templated the  very  destruction  of  the  landed  interest  ;  because  I 
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spoke,  too,  on  'wages,'  the  farm  truck  system,  owners  and  tenants 
alike  sought  to  intimidate,  if  they  could  not  silence,  me. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  present  agitation  owes  its  chief  strength 
to  the  tenant  camp — I  know,  indeed,  that  in  some  counties  it 
does.  The  large  homesteads  are  built,  are  occupied,  the  tall 
chimneys  tell  of  steam,  the  extensive  buildings  all  tell  of  great 
farm  work.  The  chiefs  of  these  bread  and  beef  factories  are 
finding  out  the  good  labour  of  good  men  and  women  and 
children  to  be  necessary  to  them,  just  as  the  '  hands  '  are  to  the 
'  manufacturers.'  They  can  with  difficulty  get  hands  enough  for 
the  farm — with  all  pains,  at  any  wages,  can  scarcely  get  good, 
steady  ]iands — and  why  ?  Because  they  say  now  there  are  not 
cottages  enough  ;  the  great  majority  of  those  which  exist  are 
thoroughly  bad,  mere  breeding  and  lodging  dens  for  human 
beings,  who  can  get  nothing  better,  who  grow  up  in  character 
with  their  dwellings. 

I  care  not  how  much  this  dwelling  question  is  ventilated  ;  I 
have  ever  been  satisfied  that  it  affects  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 
I  know  how  sailors  are  lodged  ashore,  soldiers,  two-thirds  of  the 
mechanics  of  England,  more  perhaps  than  three-fourths  of  the 
agricultural  labourers.  I  trace  disaffection  in  heart  as  clearly  to 
our  national  neglect  of  this  subject  as  any  sanitary  reformer  can 
trace  loss  of  life,  lowered  physical  power.  We  are  sapping  the 
foundation  at  night  of  what  we  build  by  day  ;  educating  by 
sunlight,  at  sun-down  sending  the  day-taught  in  God's  lessons 
to  study  the  easy  lessons  the  Devil  teaches  for  the  next  twelve 
hours  ;  we  finding  the  Evil  One  rooms  fitting  for  his  schooling — 
nay,  almost  sanctioned  for  it.  Why  should  the  school  and  the 
church  and  chapel  be  blamed  ?  Can  these  cleanse  each  day 
what  every  night  teaches  of  the  unclean  ?  I  say  distinctly  that 
the  owner  of  a  landed  estate  is  morally  bound  to  take  care  that 
those  who  are  the  living  instruments  of  its  tillage  are  decently, 
healthily  lodged  ;  on  many  estates  it  must  be  a  gradual  work  — 
there  is  no  denying  it  is  a  costly  one.  I  do  not  believe,  as  the 
rule,  good  cottages  will  pay  in  rent  2\  per  cent.,  even  when 
built  with  the  greatest  economy  ;  but  they  yet  do  pay.  The 
labourer  is  increased  in  value  ;  he  becomes  a  better  man,  his 
children  rapidly  improve,  he  and  they  become  of  a  different 
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'  caste.'  They  learn  the  real  meaning  and  value  of  a  respectable 
life  ;  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  command,  as  the 
consequence,  higher  wages. 

Your  forcing  houses  are  expensive  to  build  and  to  support, 
but  you  want  the  fruit.  Can  you  do  without  Hodge  and 
Rebecca  ?  What  is  your  land  to  you  without  the  labour  to  till 
it  ?  You  must  build  to  preserve  labour — build  at  some  cost,  to 
force  out  upon  the  estate  good  specimens  of  the  Hodge  and 
Rebecca  fruit. 

On  labourers'  cottages  he  writes  : — 

September  10,  1863. 

I  am  quite  sure  in  several  villages  known  to  myself,  within 
an  easy  ride  of  my  own  residence,  were  I  to  obtain  and  publish 
the  state  of  the  dwellings  and  what  can  be  proved  as  the  result 
of  that  state,  it  would  horrify  every  thinking  man  and  woman 
possessed  of  the  commonest  humanity,  the  least  respect  for 
common  decency.  If  I  saw  the  possessors  of  the  properties  on 
which  things  are  thus  poor  men,  or  even  embarrassed  men,  whose 
way  of  living  indicated  their  poverty  and  helplessness  in  the 
matter,  I  should  grieve  over  the  fact  and  be  silent :  but,  it  is  no 
such  thing ;  these  things  often  are  most  evident  on  properties 
where  the  savage  heathenish  domestic  features  of  the  labourers' 
dwellings  are  in  awful  contrast  with  the  glaring  evidence  that 
the  owner  of  the  soil  can  and  does  live  in  the  most  extravagant 
enjoyment  of  all  that  wealth  can  command. 

I  am  tired  of  that  cuckoo  cry,  '  My  dear  fellow,  cottages 
never  pay  ;  do  you  expect  us  to  throw  our  money  away  ?  '  Does 
the  attic  of  the  housemaid  pay,  the  bed-room  of  the  butler  or  the 
footman  pay  ?  Does  the  lodge  of  the  keeper  pay  ?  The  con- 
servatory, the  peach-houses,  the  stables,  &c. — do  these  brick  and 
mortar  creations  pay  rent,  return  cash,  in  return  for  cash  ex- 
pended in  their  erection  ? 

My  dear  lord  or  squire,  you  can't  have  your  '  Mary  Duster/ 
'  Mr.  Cool  wine,'  '  James,'  or  that  six-foot-two  civil  '  Dick  Par- 
tridge,' unless  you  house  them,  brick  and  glaze  and  chimney-pot 
them.  Your  dogs  must  have  kennels,  your  horses  stables,  your 
pigs  styes.     Your  boy  buys  a  tame  squirrel  for  is.  ;  you  will  find 
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$s.  6d.  charged  in  Furnace's  bill  for  the  cage.  When  you  gave 
Ned  permission  to  buy  the  beast,  did  you  expect  it  would  con- 
template quarter-day  as  it  cracked  its  nuts  ? 

The  machinery  of  the  farm,  the  dead  plant,  requires  to  be 
housed,  or  it  rusts,  becomes  so  deteriorated  as  soon  to  be  of  little 
use.  If  labourers  were  subterranean  dwellers,  their  'earths' 
would  occupy  a  good  deal  of  soil  at  a  loss,  for  I  presume  the 
ground  rents  would  be  difficult  to  collect.  If  they  were  dwellers 
on  tree  tops,  the  timber  occupied  would  be  timber  scarcely  sale- 
able. I  never  yet  could  see  why  landlords  expect  to  get  human 
labour  on  different  terms  from  that  of  horse  and  ox  work  ;  it 
must  be  housed  because  it  is  human,  the  housing  ought  not  to 
be  mere  stabling,  for  human  nature  is  our  common  nature  ;  the 
peer  or  prince  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  labourer  species,  who 
by  the  certainty  of  inheritance,  or  the  good  chances  of  wealthy 
endowment,  has  obtained  the  difference  in  position.  A  queen, 
in  one  sense,  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  development  of  the 
very  common  plant  woman  ;  just  as  a  bishop  is  only  one  stage 
less  developed  in  this  world's  honorary  propagation  than  an 
archbishop — both  are  no  more  than  deacons  thus  cultivated  into 
their  respective  blossoming. 

Forced,  then,  to  regard  labourers  as  of  our  own  species,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  are  men  of  like,  in  degree, 
feelings,  passions,  as  ourselves.  We  know  that  out  of  the  wages 
they  earn  they  could  not  live  healthily,  and  pay  real  interest  for 
the  capital  the  houses  in  which  alone  they  can  live  decently  would 
cost.  An  estate  must  be  peopled  to  be  prosperous,  as  its  fields 
must  be  cleared  of  weeds  to  bear  corn.  Those  fields  and  farms 
require  men  of  capital,  men  of  intelligence,  to  cultivate  them  ; 
these  must  have  the  dwellings  appropriate  to  their  position. 
Never  did  England  show  to  any  foreigner  anything  more  aston- 
ishing than  the  dwellings  of  the  tenantry  and  their  farm  buildings 
as  year  by  year  they  crop  up  on  most  landed  estates.  But,  Sir, 
I  assert  that  they  are  not  too  good  for  the  men  who  embark 
their  capital  in  these  large  holdings.  It  may  give  offence  to 
write  it,  but  it  is  undeniable  there  is  no  class  in  this  land  which 
has  more  rapidly  advanced  in  every  respect  during  the  last  fifty 
years  than  the  tenant  farmers  of  England  ;  they  are  fast  acquir- 
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ing  a  position  which  will  make  them  most  powerful,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  in  spheres  of  national  work  in  which  their  forefathers 
would  never  have  dreamt  of  taking  a  part  ;  they  are,  the  majo- 
rity of  them,  as  disgusted  as  myself  at  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  on  whom  they  are  so  dependent.  They  say, 
in  all  truth,  that  not  only  are  the  majority  of  the  cottages  utterly 
unfit  for  human  beings,  but  even  of  these  there  are  not  enough  ; 
they  will  admit  that  where  cottages  are  in  their  own  hands  they 
are  forced  to  crowd  them,  or  allow  them  to  be  crowded,  simply 
because  they  know  not  how  else  to  obtain  the  presence  on  the 
spot  of  the  labour  they  require. 

It  is  to  me  folly  to  tell  landlords  they  can  have  a  return  in 
rent  for  the  cottages  they  build,  beyond  at  the  outside,  as  the 
rule,  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent.  ;  to  get  this  they 
must  build  economically,  though  they  can  build  efficiently  for 
the  purpose.  As  they  must  have  the  labourer,  for  by  him  their 
land  gives  its  return,  they  are  bound  to  house  him  in  health  and 
decency.  I  think  it  very  unfortunate,  that  but  too  many  of 
those  who  devote  capital,  in  earnest,  to  cottage  building,  build 
on  so  expensive  a  scale  as  to  deter  others  from  building  at  all, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  give  them  excuses  for  their  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  build.  There  is  much  unnecessary  ornament,  too 
much  spent  in  the  picturesque.  I  speak  now  not  of  the  furniture 
cottages,  those  seen  from  the  house  or  abutting  on  the  park — 
these  I  regard  as  part  of  the  dress  of  the  estate  ;  its  brick  pets. 
The  dwellings  I  would  wish  to  see  built  in  a  plainer  style,  as 
plain  as  possible,  are  the  cottages  of  the  general  farm  staff.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  these  may  be  built  substantially,  with  every 
convenience  necessary,  all  the  decent  internal  economy  to  be 
desired  at  a  cost  cheap  to  the  landlord,  if  he  gets  good  labourers 
in  them  ;  and  I  believe  he  would  do  so.  They  would  return 
some  rent,  they  always  should  ;  but  the  real  interest  for  the  capi- 
tal will  not  appear  in  money. 

September  15,  1863. 

A  gentleman  of  Norfolk  tells  us  that  the  real  obstacle  to  cot- 
tage building  is  the  fact  that  cottages  breed  '  paupers.'  That  a 
'  pauper'  must  be  some  creature  very  objectionable  on  an  estate, 
is,  I  presume,  to  be  assumed.     If  we  were  told  thatch  breeds 
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earwigs,  we  should  say  to  those  who  hate  the  tribe,  use  slate  ; 
when  we  are  told  that  to  build  cottages  is  to  risk  the  presence, 
or  ensure  the  presence,  of  paupers,  and  that  this  is  a  reason  for 
not  building  them,  we  seem  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
•  pauper '  is  such  a  pest  that  it  is  better  to  stint  the  room  and 
starve  the  morals  of  the  poor  labourer  by  few  crammed  dwell- 
ings than  to  give  him  the  space  he  requires  and  the  decency  due 
to  him  with  the  risk  of  breeding  '  paupers.' 

What  is  a  pauper  ?  what  is  a  giddy  sheep  ?  what  a  broken- 
winded  horse  ?  what  a  used-up  cow  ?  All  these  are  but  the 
evidence  of  animal  weakness,  animal  disease,  the  liability  of 
animal  life  to  decay  and  uselessness.  You  stick  your  sheep, 
and  sell  him  at  threepence  a  pound  ;  shoot  your  horse,  and 
send  him  to  your  squire's  kennel  ;  you  part  with  the  cow  to 
a  speculator  in  sausage-meat — but  '  what  shall  we  do  with  our 
paupers  ? '  They  are  sick,  aged,  maimed,  powerless  human 
beings,  bred  in  our  cottages,  worked  out  on  our  farms,  perhaps 
maimed  in  our  service  ;  they  can't  earn,  must  eat  ;  can't  live  in 
the  woods  or  in  the  soil,  must  have  houses  ;  we  can  neither 
shoot  them  or  sell  them  ;  we  must — alas  for  the  cottage  builders 
— keep  them. 

When  you  speak  sometimes  to  a  friend  of  a  friend,  how  often 
he  tells  you  '  Oh !  he  will  be  better  off  when  his  mother  dies  ; 
she  has  a  heavy  jointure ' — poor  old  thing,  born  a  lady,  bred  a 
lady,  she  is  pensioned  to  live  a  lady,  yet  she  is  '  the  great  estate  ' 
pauper  ;  if  Widow  Grey,  old  Bill  Ploughshare,  or  that  poor 
cripple  Sam  Hopscotch,  are  paupers — what  of  it  ?  they  were 
bred  to  the  labourer's  life,  they  were  born  of  the  labour  stock, 
they  came  to  grief  and  poverty,  and  have  to  live  in  it  ;  because 
they  are  of  the  human  family  they  have  their  alms  jointure,  are 
a  tax  upon  the  estate.  You  can't  shoot  them,  sell  them,  or 
transport  them  ;  the  poverty  of  the  paupers  may  be  induced  by 
folly,  by  vice,  or  misfortune,  or  disease,  they  are  still  the  'join- 
tured '  of  the  labour  family— a  tax,  'tis  true,  but  one  neither 
unreasonable  nor  unnatural. 

You  galvanise  your  iron  to  keep  off  rust ;  you  tar  your 
fences  to  preserve  the  wood  ;  alas  !  you  cannot  by  any  human 
preparation  make  your  labourer  poverty  proof;  like  yourselves, 
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he  and  his  children  will  sometimes  break  out  into  vice  that 
ruins,  into  crime  that  leaves  the  wife  and  home  as  fatherless  ; 
he,  with  you,  may  inherit  disease,  is  liable  to,  may  by  an  ill  life 
court  it ;  he  is  liable  to  the  accident  which  disables,  he  is  sure  to 
come  to  the  age  which  makes  feeble  ;  no  rents  come  in  to  him, 
no  dividends  are  due  to  him  ;  he  makes  no  settlement  on  his 
widow,  has  no  power  of  apportionment  to  his  children  ;  it  may 
be  very  sad,  very  provoking,  but  when  he  comes  to  grief,  be- 
comes helpless,  you  must  help  him.  It  is  perhaps  with  some  of 
you,  not  many,  I  hope,  some  consolation,  you  can  then  call  him 
a  pauper. 

Who,  then,  are  the  paupers?  Why,  simply,  the  old,  worn- 
out,  the  sick  or  maimed,  the  weak,  the  widowed,  the  orphaned — 
those  human  workers  of  the  estate  on  whom  the  accidents,  or 
vices,  and  the  certainties  of  human  life,  have  brought  the  con- 
dition which  forbids  the  earning  the  food,  shelter,  clothing,  &c, 
a  human  being  at  the  lowest  must  have,  die,  or  beg  ;  begging  is 
forbidden,  death  unallowable,  and,  therefore,  every  parish  has  its 
paupers,  and  every  ratepayer,  not  landlords  alone,  has  to  pay  for 
them  that  they  may  live. 

September  29,  1S63. 

I  presume  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  there  must  be  poor 
rate,  that  worn-out,  sick,  disabled,  destitute  labour  must  be  sus- 
tained, i.e.  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered.  We  are  now  assured 
that  the  landowners  will  do  as  little  of  this  national  charity  as 
possible.  We  all  know  none  have  it  in  their  power  more  easily 
to  evade  it.  Who  then  is  to  keep  the  paupers  ?  Why,  simply 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves,  the  ratepayers  of  those 
parishes  yet  open  enough  to  allow  speculative  builders  to  run  up 
the  wretched  habitations  which,  necessarily  let  high,  are  inevi- 
tably let,  with  a  pressure  on  the  tenants,  sure  to  cram  them,  that 
out  of  the  numbers  roofed  enough  may  be  got  to  pay  the  rent. 
Thus  the  burden  of  the  keep  of  the  helpless  labourer,  whose 
sweat  the  neighbouring  landowner  buys  cheap  while  he  could 
work,  is  thrown  on  the  backs  of  those  on  whose  land  he  has 
done  no  work,  on  the  tenants  of  another  estate,  on  the  small- 
shopkeepers,  clergy,  and  all  who  are  just  enough  above  pauperism 
to  be  rated  to  the  poor  rate. 

VOL.   II.  G 
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I  am  almost  ashamed  to  have  again  to  put  the  question — 
what  is  a  pauper  labourer  that  he  should  be  thus  treated  like  a 
shuttlecock,  to  be  knocked  about  from  one  estate  to  another,  in 
the  hope  that  one  proprietor  may  get  his  work,  another  support 
him  when  used  up,  or  unable  to  work  ?  Are  our  servants  dogs 
that  we  should  do  such  things  ?  The  kennel  of  Juno  cost  money, 
but  she  was  a  most  excellent  retriever ;  though  useless  the  last 
two  seasons  she  lies  all  day  on  the  rug  at  the  door  of  Pump- 
pauperton  House,  sleeps  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  is  fed  at 
luncheon    from  the  plate,  and   by    the   pretty  hands,  of  Lady 

Aijce .     Had  she  been  the  worn-out  wife  of  Giles,  whose 

scythe  for  many  a  year  cut  the  stubbles  over  which  Juno  ranged, 
am  I  to  believe  that  she  would  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
village  of  Poorrateington,  five  miles  off,  and  quite  off  the  domains 
of  the  Lord  of  Pumppauperton,  and  that  this  would  have  been 
no  sin,  but  only  natural  selfishness  ? 

If,  Sir,  landed  estates  could  be  made  to  pay  rent  without 
human  labour,  I  can  understand  the  feeling  which  might  keep 
all  population  at  a  distance  which  was  not  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses. If  the  possession  of  large  landed  property  entailed  great 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  I  could  understand  large 
proprietors  being  excused  poor  rate  ;  when,  however,  I  know  all 
the  privileges,  social  and  political,  great  landowners  enjoy — all 
the  luxuries  of  life  which  they  have  at  their  command  ;  that  even 
law  and  custom  gives  them  immunity  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
support  they  give  their  younger  sons — permits  them  where  a 
rent  roll  brings  home  its  many  thousands  to  settle  but  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  on  their  own  daughters — I  am  indignant  at  any 
defence  on  the  score  of  '  pecuniary  sacrifice '  being  made  for  them 
when  they  seek  to  impose  on  others  their  own  just  share  of  the 
national  provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor  destitute,  espe- 
cially when  they  do  this  by  a  method  entailing  on  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  a  life  in  which  they  can 
neither  practise  decency  nor  rear  their  children  in  it. 

There  is  no  analogy  between  the  case  of  a  baker  in  a  famine 
who  supplies  bad  and  dear  bread  and  the  speculating  race  who 
run  up  hovels  in  the  present  day  and  let  them  at  the  rent  decent 
cottages  could  be  built  to  return,  or  who  erect  fair  cottages  and 
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exact  exorbitant  rents  for  them.  A  famine  comes  of  God's 
providence  ;  bread  must  be  dear  where  there  is  a  dearth  of 
flour;  when  corn  is  scarce  much  of  it  will  be  very  bad  ;  the 
baker  at  such  a  time  sells  bad  bread  dear  because  he  can't  help 
it,  he  would  be  ruined  if  he  did  not  ;  every  baker  sells  to  get  the 
largest  trade  he  can  ;  in  days  of  plenty  or  of  famine  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  spot  where  competition  will  not  keep  prices  fair  between 
buyer  and  seller.  There  is  no  free  trade  in  the  spots  of  earth  on 
which  the  small  speculators  build  their  pauper  hives  ;  they  get 
the  sites  on  which  they  build,  often  on  bad  titles,  rarely  but  at 
great  cost.  I  don't  blame  them  for  making  the  most  they  can 
out  of  the  risk  they  run  in  building  ;  those  I  blame  are  the  land- 
owners, who,  causing  by  their  own  selfishness  this  cottage  famine, 
give  on  particular  spots  a  monopoly  to  these  builders,  these 
sellers  of  bad,  dear  roofs,  by  compelling  their  labourers  thus  to 
find  the  shelter  they  won't  give  them  lest  they  should  increase 
their  poor  rates. 

The  approach  of  winter  excites  the  compassion  of  many  who  forget 
the  special  needs  of  the  poor  in  summer  weather.  To  direct  the  bene- 
volences of  the  charitable,  S.  G.  O.  writes  : — 

Stir-up  Sunday,  November  25,  1S63. 

'  Stir-up '  Sunday  is  a  day  associated  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  fellow-creatures  with  feelings  peculiar  to  itself.  The  school 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  well-to-do  in  the  world  hail  this  collect 
of  the  Church  as  a  pleasant  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  weeks  of 
the  passing  half-year  are  drawing  to  a  close,  the  day  for  home  is 
rapidly  approaching.  By  '  Stir-up  '  Sunday  the  drapers  of  coun- 
try towns  provide  the  exhibition  of  blankets  and  flannels,  ready 
against  the  demand  for  clothing  clubs,  tempting  to  those  who 
now  meditate  warming  gifts  to  the  poor  and  the  cold.  Parish 
clerks  seek  the  order  of  the  churchwardens  for  coals  for  the 
church  stove,  always  lit  after  '  Stir-up  '  Sunday.  Sunday-school 
children,  itching  with  early  chilblains,  repeat  this  collect  as,  in 
their  minds,  a  proclamation  that  winter  is  come,  just  as  they  hail 
the  cry  of  the  cuckoo  with  childish  glee  as  the  voice  that  says 
winter  is  gone.  The  wealthy  now  finally  settle  the  programme 
for  Christmas  ;  who  will  be  the  guests,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
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in  preparation  for  the  holidays  of  the  juveniles.  Every  news- 
paper now  puts  forth  its  advertisements  of  the  fashions  for  the 
coming  winter  ;  especially  about  '  Stir-up  '  Sunday  do  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  to  sell  cheap,  under  money  difficulty  or  '  being 
ordered  to  a  warm  climate,'  the  beautiful,  scarcely  worn  fur  cloaks 
and  rugs,  put  forth  their  bait  to  wealthy  seekers  of  defence 
against  winter's  cold. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  close  reader  of  your  columns  ; 
of  late  years  I  have  observed  that  about  '  Stir-up  '  Sunday  a 
peculiar  and  most  seasonable  feature  of  '  intelligence  '  and  argu- 
ment develops  itself  in  the  '  Times.'  However  interesting  the 
current  political  events  of  the  day  may  be,  whatever  the  demand 
upon  your  space,  from  the  law  courts  at  home,  from  foreign 
action  of  national  interest  to  ourselves,  from  the  correspondence 
of  writers  who  are  exponents  of  valuable  opinions  on  any  of  the 
great  controverted  questions  of  the  hour,  room  is  found  most 
liberally  for  those  who,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  petition  of 
the  beautiful  '  Stir-up  '  collect,  seek,  through  your  aid,  to  point 
out  '  the  good  works  '  by  which  the  charitable  may  offer  to  the 
Deity  acceptable  fruits  of  Christian,  charitable  deeds. 

Thus,  Sir,  year  after  year  have  you  generously  become  the 
instrument,  as  you  have  become  a  powerful  example  to  the  press 
generally  in  the  same  direction,  of  stirring  up  the  hearts  of  those 
for  whom  winter  has  no  terrors  to  come  forward  and  help  that 
wretched  class  who  now  shrink  in  despair,  as  they  already  feel 
the  cold  shadow  of  the  advent  of  that  season  which,  closing 
many  a  door  of  ever  precarious  industry  in  its  pinching  cold,  its 
chilly,  soddening  damp  and  wet,  makes  average  poverty  most 
miserable — the  ever  miserable  and  destitute,  helpless  longer  to 
fight  their  weak  battle  for  life. 

I  know  from  good  authority — my  own  reason  satisfies  me — 
that  at  this  moment  the  amount  of  suffering  in  London  and  its 
suburbs  is  not  only  very  great,  but  has  that  about  it  which  fore- 
tells a  rapid  and  alarming  increase.  In  the  warm  and  earnest 
language  of  a  woman  pleading  for  her  sex,  Miss  E.  Barlee  tells 
us  of  the  condition  of  the  '  needlewomen.'  Poor  creatures  ! 
When  Hood  wrote  his  well-known  lines  upon  their  fate  in  life, 
that,  their  life,  was  a  mere  patchwork — one  day's  food  stitched 
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to  two  days'  famine  ;  the  needle's  work  scarce  held  together  the 
daily  torn  life  ;  eye,  hand,  head,  alike  wearily  worn,  held  on  yet 
by  just  such  force  of  food  as  needles  so  paid  could  through  the 
day  and  into  the  night  stitch  into  store.  Now  mechanical  in- 
vention has  shut  out  the  labourer  from  the  work  that  scarce  gave 
existence ;  her  life  is  no  longer  one  of  alternating  bare-fed 
hunger,  and  hunger  without  food  ;  it  is  all  of  one  pattern — the 
famine  which  does  not  quite  kill,  and  yet  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
keep  quite  alive. 

Then,  Sir,  look  at  these  '  casual  poor ' — that  hungry  pack, 
which  with  clamorous  cry  beset  the  workhouse  doors.  They  are 
'  vagrants  ' !  Of  course  they  are,  wanderers  on  the  street  face, 
seeking  what  they  can  devour,  anywhere,  everywhere,  where 
hunger's  instinct  leads  them  to  hope  some  food,  some  shelter 
cannot  be  refused.  Are  all  wicked  who  are  thus  vagrant  ?  Has 
wicked  vagrancy  in  search  of  food  no  demand  in  any  quarter  for 
it  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  among  these  crowds,  on  whose  faces,  on 
every  rag  of  whose  dress  want  paints  itself  in  the  colours  of 
truth,  there  are  very  many  who  have  purchased  food  by  the 
vilest  deeds,  who  have  drowned  guilty  feeling,  as  they  have 
striven  to  drive  out  the  sense  of  cold — at  the  ginshop  bar.  Are 
they  to  die  for  this  ?  If  all  harlotry  is  capital  offence,  if  the  dis- 
honesty which  brings  to  ruin  is  to  be  left  to  death,  the  wail  for 
the  dead  would  rise  in  thousands  of  families,  so  respectable  that 
they  could  hardly  look  at  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  St.  Martin's 
without  the  loathing  that  makes  sick  ! 

There  is  to  me,  Sir,  something  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  cruel  in 
the  way  in  which  the  rights — they  have  rights — of  these  casual 
poor  are  treated.  If  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  not  the 
power  to  secure  asylums  for  these  poor  creatures,  they  ought 
long  since  to  have  sought  it  from  Parliament.  It  is  the  theory 
of  the  poor  law  that  the  workhouse  is  the  test  of  destitution,, 
that  none  need  die  destitute  who  will  accept  the  discipline,  the 
diet,  the  confinement  of  the  workhouse.  It  is  most  unjust  to 
force  on  private  charity  that  which  has  its  first  claim  by  law  on 
the  workhouse  or  parish  relief.  There  will  ever  be  margin 
enough,  God  knows,  for  private  help  to  those  who  would  rather 
die  free  than  live  confined.     The  refuses  for  the  homeless  will 
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never  want  for  occupants,  but  it  is  to  me  tyrannical  extortion  to 
force  on  these,  the  institutions  of  private  charity,  that  which  the 
law  has  otherwise  provided  for.  I  trust,  Sir,  you  will  still  use  all 
your  power  to  see  this  evil  remedied. 

The  time  has  been  when  the  statements  I  and  others  have 
made  in  your  columns  as  to  the  condition  of  the  London  poor 
were  set  down  as  exaggerations.  It  is  now  shown  beyond  all 
dispute  that  not  only  in  those  particular  spots,  the  '  guilt 
gardens,'  of  which  I  wrote,  but  over,  I  may  say,  the  whole  surface 
of  those  districts  in  which  the  London  poor  have  to  live,  the 
conditions  of  life  are  morally  and  physically  really  awful  to  con- 
template. If  the  sewing  machine  has  starved  out,  by  that  inex- 
orable law  which  makes  the  hand  of  steel  supplant  the  hand  of 
flesh,  the  needlewoman,  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  bold 
advance  of  commercial  enterprise,  has  forced  the  working  classes 
back  and  back  from  the  quarters  in  which  they  once  found 
homes,  till  they  now  are  so  wedged  up,  one  living  mass,  within 
bounds  so  narrow  that  the  common  idea  of  a  home  is  now  a 
fiction  even  to  thousands  of  honest,  industrious  mechanics.  They 
are  merged  in  the  great  seething  crowd  of  lodgers,  the  necessities 
of  whose  lives  are  not  only  evidence  of  daily  degradation,  but  on 
account  of  this  degradation  are  apparently  defiant  of  all  the 
usual  means  by  which  any  can  be  rescued. 

All  this  has,  I  know  full  well,  been  again  and  again  pressed 
upon  the  public  consideration.  Machinery  must  supplant  labour 
by  hand  ;  but  there  will  be  fresh  openings,  fresh  demand  in  new 
fields  for  hand  labour.  The  abodes  of  the  working  classes  must, 
in  large  towns,  retreat  before  the  advance  of  the  demand  for 
more  valuable  purposes  of  the  sites  on  which  they  exist.  The 
commercial  enterprise  thus  in  extension  is  the  growing  field  for 
increased  employment.  The  old  story — the  weak  must  go  to 
the  wall,  and  wait  there  until  the  strong  can  let  them  pass  on 
again  in  life's  walk.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  it  ;  but,  seeing 
that  this  necessary  crushing  process  deals  with  those  who  are 
defenceless,  I  am  prepared  to  assert  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
there  is  not  more  of  it  than  can  be  avoided.  This  perpetual 
filtering  of  humanity  is,  I  know,  a  law  of  civilisation  ;  the  suc- 
cessful rise  to  the  nation's  surface  to  adorn   it  ;  the  strata  of 
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success  overlap  each  other,  beneath  all  is  'the  deposit' — life  at 
its  lowest,  weak  life,  life  that  never  could  have  risen  ;  not  life's 
failures,  the  rinsings  from  success,  but  those  who  from  birth  have 
never  known  a  habit  or  a  teaching  which  could  have  lifted  them 
into  the  light  of  honest,  industrial,  moral,  religious  life. 

It  is  among  these  the  London  clergy,  the  men  and  women 
of  '  missions,'  the  soul-seekers  of  every  caste  and  sect,  have  to 
work.  Into  these  human  depths  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  refine- 
ment daily,  nightly  go,  to  see  what  can  be  done.  Here  we  breed 
our  fevers,  prepare  the  predisposition  for  epidemics.  In  this 
basement  of  London  humanity  exist  tens  of  thousands  of  beings 
whose  lives  are  riddles  none  can  solve  except  in  one  feature  of 
them — they  are  heathens. 

I,  Sir,  do  not  now  appeal  for  one  society  more  than  another, 
though  I  have  cast  in  my  lot  with  that  particular  one  which 
sought  to  enlist  the  wealthy  and  the  worldly  to  go,  and  see,  and 
help  themselves  a  class  in  whose  sufferings  and  in  whose  patience 
they  might  gather  teaching  while  they  gave  aid.  I  ask  of  all 
who  have  the  power  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
now  entering  another  winter's  campaign  of  mercy  in  the  poor 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  Your  columns,  Sir,  will  offer  ample 
choice  of  agency  ;  could  we  but  '  stir-up  '  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful to  seek  a  field  for  good  works,  the  power  that  gives  the 
emotion  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  wisely  direct  the  search. 

December  25,  1S63. 

Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  the  condition  of  a  beast  at  grass, 
not  because  he  did  too  much  for  the  poor  of  Babylon,  but 
because  he  applied  himself  '  to  the  adorning,  aggrandising,  and 
enriching  of  that  city,'  he  being  its  great  man. 

The  Agricultural  Labour  Market  is  the  text  of  the  following  :  — 

February  1,  1864. 

There  is  a  very  general  complaint  that  the  young  labourers 
are  now  unsettled  ;  that  the  physical  strength  of  our  villages 
quits  them  early  to  seek  other  fields  for  its  exercise,  leaving 
behind  the  aged  and  ageing  parents,  the  weak,  and  the  infirm. 
1  know  this  to  be  the  case.      I  sec  the  future  evil  which  will  be 
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begotten  of  it.     The  remedy  is  clear,  but  the  spirit  of  those  who 
could  administer  it  is  against  it. 

I  can  well  recollect  when  few  girls  went  to  service  beyond  a 
two  days'  walk  from  home,  or,  at  furthest,  a  day's  drive  in  a 
waggon.  They  could  not  write  letters ;  if  they  could,  their 
parents  could  not  read  them  or  pay  the  postage.  The  leaving 
home  was  to  both  parent  and  child  in  those  days  a  serious  busi- 
ness ;  the  cottage  and  the  parish  were  so  wholly  the  scenes  of 
all  life's  development  ;  London  and  Babylon,  if  they  ever  had 
heard  of  the  latter,  would  have  seemed  to  them  equally  places 
of  distant  mystery  ;  even  the  county  town  was  often  a  place 
not  twenty  people  in  a  hundred  had  ever  seen.  All  this  is  now 
changed  ;  railroads  with  their  cheap  trains,  the  writing  learnt 
at  school,  and  the  penny  post  which  makes  it  so  applicable  in 
communication  with  home,  has  given  that  courage  which  now 
sends  boys  and  girls  willingly  to  distant  service — nay,  makes 
them  seek  it. 

Add  to  this  the  weaning  from  home  which  the  persistent 
schooling  of  early  life  necessarily  causes,  the  hopelessness  of 
marrying,  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  cottage,  or,  if  one 
is  to  be  had,  the  high  rent  it  requires,  unless  early  wedded  life 
is  to  be  burdened  with  lodgers  ;  the  large  fields  of  labour  open 
to  young  men  who  can  read  and  write,  by  the  railways,  the 
police,  and  the  many  ever-increasing  openings  for  the  active, 
young,  and  partially  educated  :  who  can  wonder  that  those  who 
have  become  too  independent  for  the  crowded  home,  who  know 
they  can  earn  more  in  distant  fields  than  at  farm  work  in  the 
fields  of  their  own  parish,  do  now  quit  the  scenes  of  their  birth, 
leaving  their  places  to  be  filled  by  those  too  old  to  leave,  or  by 
strangers,  who,  less  ambitious,  or  less  qualified  for  other  work, 
jire  content  to  come  and  labour  on  the  farm  for  farm  wages,  to 
be  spent  in  homes  often  at  best  very  bad,  but  ever  the  least 
good  when  the  tenants  are  viewed  as  temporary  sojourners  in 
the  parish  ? 

I  shall  be  told  I  ought  to  rejoice  at  this,  for  here  is  proof 
that  by  education  we  are  enabling  the  young  of  our  villages  to 
seek  higher  callings,  more  decent  dwellings,  and  better  wages. 
If  things  are  to  remain  as  I  have  so  often  told  of  them  in  your 
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columns,  I,  for  one,  cannot  regret  that  there  are  doors  by  which 
villages  can  be  quit  of  their  — at  home — too  lawless  youth  ;  that 
there  are  openings  by  which  the  education  of  the  school  may 
obtain  a  fair  market.  But,  Sir,  I  am  not  a  tenant  farmer,  I  am 
not  a  landowner,  dependent  for  my  position  on  the  rent  my  land 
will  return  me,  and  the  importance  it  locally  affords  me. 

I  write  this  letter,  not  to  complain,  but  to  warn.  I  see 
clearly  there  must  be  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  settlement 
This  will  set  more  labour  yet  free  ;  it  will  aid  whole  families  to 
move  just  as  individuals  now  move,  but  with  this  greater  induce- 
ment to  do  so — they  will  be  secure  of  the  same  relief  in  sickness 
and  in  age  wherever  they  may  be.  If  the  employer  will  have  a 
wider  field  in  which  to  seek  labour,  the  labourer  will  have  the 
same  field  in  which  to  seek  a  master — a  gain,  I  admit,  to  both, 
but  one  which  will  be  purchased  by  a  social  revolution  the 
probable  full  effect  of  which  has,  I  think,  hitherto  escaped 
notice. 

The  patriotism  of  the  peasant  has  as  yet  consisted  in  his 
attachment  to  his  parish.  There  he  has  by  law  certain  well- 
defined  rights  ;  these  have  localised  him  ;  thus  localised,  he  has 
patiently  conformed  to  the  customs  of  the  spot  ;  his  loyalty  has 
been,  after  its  degree,  respect  to  those  on  whom  he  is  dependent 
for  home  and  for  bread.  The  great  man  of  the  estate  is  as  his 
sovereign.  To  the  lesser  men  above  him  it  has  been  to  his 
advantage  to  show  a  certain  homage  according  to  the  interest 
he  has  in  their  goodwill.  This  local  bonding  of  the  '  interests  ' 
of  a  parish  has  been  one  great  element  in  the  support  of  that 
influence  in  which  large  local  proprietors  find  so  much  to  gratify 
that  love  of  power  and  local  importance  common  to  us  all. 

How  changed  will  all  this  be  when  the  labourer  has  the 
whole  union  for  his  parish,  or  the  whole  land — for  to  that  it 
must  eventually  come  !  Not  only  will  his  feeling  to  those  above 
him  change,  but  theirs  towards  him.  Those  who  are  hired  for 
the  year  from  a  distance  will  scarcely  hope  to  be  viewed  as  the 
labourers  who  now  are  bred  and  born,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, upon  the  same  estate.  The  relations  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed  will  be  mere  business  matters.  The 
sick,  the    infirm,  the    aged — these  will  cumber  the  dwellings  ; 
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their  support  belongs  to  the  union,  not  the  parish ;  they  occupy 
where  room  is  wanted  for  the  strong.  There  is  to  me  a  moral 
certainty  that  the  whole  social  condition  of  parishes  will  thus 
undergo  a  complete  revolution — slow,  perhaps,  but  not  the  less 
sure. 

Were  I  a  large  landed  proprietor,  I  should,  I  own,  view  this 
change  with  no  little  apprehension  ;  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
population  born  and  bred  in  your  interest ;  a  very  different 
thing  to  have  your  labourers,  like  your  domestic  servants,  with 
no  tie  towards  you  but  that  you  may  purchase  by  wages  and 
strengthen  by  kindness. 

The  tenant  farmers  of  the  day  now  travel  to  such  distant 
markets  ;  these  markets  so  link  the  agricultural  intelligence  of 
one  district  with  another,  that  in  this  class  too  it  is  quite  clear 
we  must  look  for  a  new  state  of  feeling.  They  have  large 
capital  at  stake  in  their  holdings  ;  it  is  invested  in  the  land  of 
others  ;  they  cannot  be  expected  to  have  that  narrow,  local 
allegiance  which  marked  the  old  class  of  tenant,  who  never 
marketed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  gig.  They  must  have 
labour,  get  it  where  they  can,  as  cheap  as  they  can,  with  little 
reference  to  anything  but  its  applicability  to  their  own  purpose. 
Already,  and  with  some  justice,  they  clamour  for  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  those  county  funds  to  which  they  pay  so  large 
a  share  ;  already  do  they  claim  fairer  representation  in  all 
county  matters.  When  the  '  poor  rating '  becomes  a  matter 
involving  the  paying  money  for  purposes  arising  over  the  larger 
surface  of  extended  settlement,  do  you  think  they  will  be  con- 
tent to  be  led  entirely  by  ex-officio  guardians,  to  have  this  large 
fund  administered  without  a  very  leading  voice  in  the  matter  ? 

It  must  come  to  this,  Sir — the  owners  of  landed  property 
will  be  forced,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  such  measures  as  shall  put 
their  estates  in  fair  condition  to  compete  in  the  labour-market. 
Shuffling,  selfish  excuses  for  not  building  cottages  must  cease. 
The  tenant  farmers  are  now  linked  as  a  powerful  class  through- 
out the  land  ;  their  '  journals  '  give  forth  no  uncertain  sound. 
They  cannot  farm  without  labour  ;  labour  must  be  housed.  '  To 
keep  up  a  population  worth  keeping  on  an  estate  not  only  the 
marketable  value  must  be  paid  for  its  labour,  but  in  that  value 
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will  be  included  real  decent  homes.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
labour  of  an  estate,  ever  in  a  state  of  transition,  will  be  one 
continued  plague  to  the  owner  and  the  tenantry. 

That  estate  will  alone  be  prosperous  on  which  liberal  wages, 
good  dwellings,  kind  and  just  treatment  can  preserve  those  who, 
being  good  labourers  and  contented '  u 'here  they  are,  will  there  stay, 
there  breed  and  rear  up  those  whom  the  same  advantages  will 
in  the  same  way  retain  upon  the  same  spot. 

We  have  yet,  Sir,  to  see  very  great  changes  in  estate  manage- 
ment before  such  a  state  of  things  is  realised  ;  until  it  is,  the 
young  and  strong,  as  things  are,  will  quit  us.  When  the  law  ol 
settlement  is  altered,  the  best  families  will  but  too  often  do  the 
same,  and  I,  for  one,  could  not  blame  them. 

One  of  the  last  letters  written  by  S.  G.  O.  was  on  the  Vote  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourer.  Like  an  old  general,  he  looks  back  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  his  youth  and  middle  life  with  the  quiet  self-criticism  unusual 

except  in  the  evening  of  life. 

October  30,  1SS5. 

At  a  time  when  political  parties  are  engaged  in  a  heated 
strife  which  compels  them  to  seek  for  weapons  of  offence  against 
each  other  with  little  regard  to  what  weapon  they  handle  for  the 
purpose,  it  for  ever  happens  that  common  sense  and  truth  are 
altogether  shunted. 

We  do  not  really  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  ;  electioneering 
oratory  and  party  manifestoes  are  accepted  for  what  they  aie 
worth,  as  so  many  baits  for  votes.  I  doubt  whether  they  have, 
however,  anything  like  the  value  for  the  purpose  we  are  apt  to 
attribute  to  them  ;  the  veil  is  too  thin  to  conceal  the  real  features. 
The  platform  pleader  dresses  his  arguments  for  the  occasion  to 
meet  the  supposed  expectancy  of  his  audience  ;  he  is  cheered 
for  what  he  was  expected  to  say,  and  the  more  cheered  if  he 
says  it  well  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  more  or  less  eloquent  and 
graceful  tribute  to  the  supposed  opinions  of  those  whose  votes 
he  is  trying  to  obtain  ;  the  pledges  asked  of  him  and  given  are 
taken  at  their  worth — they  are  for  ever  in  reality  not  seriously 
demanded  or  seriously  given — they  are  mere  canvass-plated 
goods. 

To  me  there  is  something  approaching  to  comedy  in  the  way 
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the  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  come  to  the  front ;  it  is 
platformed  far  and  wide  without  reference  to  any  peculiar  party 
feeling.  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical  have  all  discovered  that  my 
old  friend  Hodge  needs  the  elevation  social  which  shall  make 
him,  a  farmer  on  his  own  account,  lift  up  his  head  when  at  work 
as  toiling  in  his  own  interest.  Where  were  all  these  friends  of 
the  labourer  in  the  many  years  in  which  I,  in  the  '  Times,'  fought 
in  his  behalf,  that  he  should  not  be  defrauded  in  his  wages  and 
housed  little  better — nay,  not  so  well — as  the  farmer's  pigs,  the 
landlord's  horses  ?  When  I  look  back  to  that  day,  and  read 
over  again  the  records  as  taken  from  the  '  Times  '  of  all  that  I 
then  brought  forward,  and  all  the  doing  so  brought  upon  me,  I 
confess,  in  sorrow,  I  see  where  I  was  wrong  ;  I  had  not  then 
taken  into  account  that  the  agricultural  labourer  had  no  vote. 

I  own  to  much  mistrust  as  to  the  real  value  of  all  the  phil- 
anthropy thus  hustings-begotten,  and  I  credit  the  agricultural 
labourer — a  very  different  being  from  what  he  was  when  I  fought 
his  battle  almost  single-penned — with  too  much  common  sense 
to  believe  that  he  does  not  see  through  this  sudden  interest  in 
his  condition. 

It  will  take  a  great  deal  more  than  all  this  talk  on  all  sides 
to  persuade  him  that  any  law  will  ever  exist  to  take  from  others 
land  to  sell  to  him,  or  that,  if  it  were  so,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  his  lot  in  these  days  would  be  improved  by  making  him  a 
small  farmer.  He  is  no  mean  judge  of  all  that  this  would  entail 
upon  him  in  relation  to  any  real  profit  he  could  make  in  that 
character.  His  wages  have  risen  ;  he  must  be  better  housed  to 
retain  him  as  a  servant  ;  the  price  of  all  he  wears  and  all  he  eats 
is  low  ;  in  good  or  bad  seasons  he  has  no  fear  of  not  finding 
employment  if  industrious  ;  and  if  he  is  not,  to  farm  on  his  own 
hand  would  be  ruin. 

Allotments  of  reasonable  extent  are  most  valuable  to  such 
labourers ;  they  give  profitable  interest  in  spare  hours  from  regular 
work.  The  experience  of  a  long  life  in  agricultural  districts 
would  have  been  wasted  on  me  if  I  had  not  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  more  than  this,  so  far  from  being  a  benefit  as  the 
rule,  would  be  an  injur}-.  There  is  much  real  good  warning  in 
the  letter  of  Charles   Kingslcy.      I  write   in   no  party  spirit  ;  at 
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my  age  few  men  can  care  for  party.  I  still,  however,  respect 
Hodge  too  much  not  to  view  with  some  regret  this  vote-begotten 
interest  in  him. 

The  outlook  would  be  one  of  darkness  and  despair  were  there  no 
escape,  but  that  described  in  the  following  letter.  How  the  State  is  to 
make  the  foul  mind  pure,  the  licentious  self-restrained,  the  thief  honest, 
and  the  idle  active,  S.  G.  O.  does  not  tell.  As  the  '  Times  '  said,  when 
commenting  on  this  letter,  '  If  people  believe  that  they  see  breaks  in  the 
clouds,  it  is  from  the  knowledge  that  men  and  women  are,  in  quiet 
heroic  ways,  fighting  with  these  evils,  and  from  the  hope  that  Socialism 
of  conduct — the  good  deeds  and  sympathy  of  individuals — may  be  as 
fruitful  as  the  Socialism  of  the  State  has  been  barren  and  disappointing.' 

Fog  and  Poverty. 

October  19,  1886. 

We  live  in  days  of  errantry  :  adventurous  explorers  are  ever 
seeking  fresh  fields  of  discovery,  that  they  may  record  new  sub- 
jects for  consideration.  We  are  now  approaching  the  London 
fog  season — the  atmospheric  action  which  envelops  alike  the 
palace,  the  mansion,  and  the  abiding  places  of  those  who  are 
housed,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  homed.  When  London 
is  befogged  the  wealthy  can  draw  curtains,  close  shutters,  light 
fires,  and  by  abundance  of  artificial  light  obtain  some  compen- 
sation for  outer  darkness  and  the  chilling  effect  of  this  common 
enemy  ;  their  meals  will  be  served  as  usual  ;  if  compelled  to 
substitute  the  light  of  lamps  for  that  of  the  sun,  they  have 
abundant  resources  to  qualify  the  discomfort  of  days  antici- 
pating the  darkness  of  night. 

How  is  it  with  the  tens  of  thousands,  fog-bound  in  those 
parts  of  the  town  into  which  on  the  brightest  of  days  the  sun- 
light can  scarce  ever  enter  the  home  with  power  to  cast  in 
shadow  any  one  thing  within  it — those  with  whom  to  obtain 
food  at  all  depends  on  the  going  forth  to  earn  it  ?  The  home 
life  of  what  is  called  slum  life  in  the  days  when  the  pressure  of 
an  atmosphere  burdened  with  soot  and  filth  emanating  from 
this  vast  factory  of  all  which  can  float  to  poison  and  pollute  the 
air  all  have  to  breathe,  now  condensed ;  held  in  suspension,  to 
fall  and  envelop  the  dwellings,  ever  so  crammed  with  human 
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life,  so  befouled  with  all  the  surroundings  of  life  penurious, 
making  atmosphere,  normal  in  the  taint  of  ordinary  existence, 
to  be  breathed  weighted  with  extra  burden  of  poison  ; — will 
no  one  of  those  whose  errantry  leads  to  pierce  below  the  scenes 
of  ordinary  social  life  lend  us  their  aid,  that  the  tale  may  be  told 
of  slum  life  in  days  of  fog  ? 

Life  so  seen  or  groped  out  would  lay  open  scenes  all-power- 
ful in  contrast  to  any  with  which  the  most  adventurous  of 
explorers  have  ever  furnished  us  to  excite  our  wonder  in  that 
such  things  can  be,  being  so  within  so  short  a  distance  from  all 
that  should  seek  to  forbid  their  existence. 

We  can  no  longer  plead  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  features 
of  the  lives  of  those  whom  we  are  but  too  truthfully  accustomed 
to  call  the  unwashed  dangerous  classes,  the  roughs  who  form  the 
fringe  of  the  lowest  social  class.  In  such  sunlight  as  they  can 
ever  be  seen,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  localities  where  they  fold 
and  breed,  with  all  the  foul  surroundings  which  are  their  chief 
features,  we  can  well  read  humanity  at  its  worst ;  whatever  can 
tempt  to  vicious  degradation  and  supply  food  for  vicious  indul- 
gence in  its  lowest  form,  is  here  in  ample  evidence. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  the  condition  of  this  class,  under  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  their  daily  life,  as  anything  but  a  foul 
blot  en  the  so-called  Christian  character  of  the  nation  ;  a  careful 
student  of  humanity,  going  among  them  to  study  their  habits, 
their  language,  clothing,  and  food — the  places  in  which  they 
dwell,  breed,  and  are  reared, — would  with  some  difficulty  believe 
that  these  colonies  of  life  are  within  a  few  shillings'  cab-fare  of 
the  palace  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  all 
the  greatest  temples  of  the  Established  Church,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  multitude  of  the  other  places  for  Christian  teaching  and 
Divine  worship,  the  great  associations  collecting  and  disbursing 
annually  many  hundred  thousands  of  pounds  to  propagate 
our  Christianity  in  distant  countries,  and  convert  the  heathen 
wherever  they  can  be  reached.  If  such  an  observer  has  come 
from  the  west  of  London,  has  he  not  passed  through  thorough- 
fares which  display  all  possible  evidence  of  wealth,  rioting  in 
the  display  of  power  to  purchase  all  that  can  promote  luxury 
and  refinement  in  its  indulgence? 
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I  may  be  told  that  the  nation  is  at  least  alive  to  the  fact 
that  children  where  thus  bred  must  yet  be  educated  ;  schools 
have  been  erected  and  officered  for  the  purpose,  at  which,  under 
penalty  on  the  parents,  they  must  attend. 

The  man  who  used  to  exhibit  the  learned  pig,  being  invited 
to  people's  houses  to  exhibit  his  porcine  scholar,  was  accustomed 
to  say,  '  No  fear,  Ma'am,  of  the  carpets  ;  I  could  never  have 
taught  him  had  not  I  took  him  early  from  the  sty.'  At  what- 
ever standard  the  slum  child  may  have  arrived,  he  returns  daily 
to  the  sty — a  child  more  clever  as  regards  printed  matter,  with 
quickened  powers  of  observation,  but  too  often  to  be  cursed  by 
his  parents,  in  that  they  have  to  clean  and  clothe  him  for  school. 
And  the  weekly  pennies,' where  there  are  several  children,  is 
so  much  bread  and  drink  capital  abstracted  from  the  straitened 
means,  which  in  the  best  of  days  scarce  afford  the  family  sus- 
tenance, when  work  is  precarious  or  when  not  to  be  had  at  all, 
such  means  failing  altogether. 

Is  it  likely  that  book  learning,  however  well  taught,  can  be, 
but  with  rare  exception,  any  antidote  to  what  the  best  taught 
and  intentioned  of  children  read  in  the  letters  of  their  daily  and 
nightly  family  life  ?  Decency  may  be  studied  in  type,  blasphemy 
be  print-condemned,  female  chastity  teacher-taught ;  the  life  of 
the  one  home  room,  this  sty  life  in  all  its  degrading  and  to  us 
abhorrent  features,  is  still  to  the  child  home  life.  School  may  do 
much  to  stamp  it  as  a  life  of  shame.  According  to  book  and 
Bible  it  should  be  to  the  well-schooled  child  an  awful  exhibition 
of  all  he  is  taught  to  be  wicked.  As  his  lot  is  cast,  there  is 
nothing  novel  in  it,  nothing  with  which  he  can  be  really  shocked. 
What  can  the  enforced  schooling,  grudged  and  abused  by  the 
parents  as  it  is,  effect  to  counteract  the  lessons  daily  and  nightly 
learnt  in  the  liberty  and  license  of  the  home — language  for  ever 
heard  blasphemous  and  obscene,  that  of  those  who  feed  him  and 
are  his  parents  ?  How  can  decent  life  so  urged  at  school  exist 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mere  animal  life,  in  all  its  lowest  features 
uncurtained  ? 

I  have  said  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  such  life  is  in  the 
days  when  fog  throws  its  impenetrable  curtain  over  the  scene. 
The  season  is  now  at  hand  in  which  such  knowledge  might  pos- 
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sibly  be  obtained  and  all  the  deplorable  features  it  would  afford 
be  placed  on  record,  and  yet  it  would  be  a  tale  common  decency 
would  forbid  to  be  told.  Where  at  such  a  season  are  the  crowds 
of  degraded  humanity  who  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night 
occupy  these  foul  streets  and  courts,  challenging  heaven's  wrath 
with  their  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  ?  Where  are  those  who  day 
and  night  walk  the  pavements,  not  in  shame,  that  they  have 
never  known,  to  pursue  the  harlot's  trade — women  of  all  ages, 
and  children  of  their  sex  who  have  not  reached  womanhood — 
these  trading  for  pence  or  for  the  drink  that  maddens  where  all 
is  already  sex-defaced  ?  Could  we  penetrate  to  the  lairs  to 
which  the  darkness  has  driven  them,  it  would  be  a  page  of 
human  life  over  which  angels  might  Well  weep,  fiends  rejoice. 

The  time  has,  I  believe,  fully  come  when  this  state  of  things 
demands  State  intervention,  far  too  long  delayed.  With  further 
delay  the  consequences  may  be  most  serious. 

There  is  a  moral,  as  there  is  an  atmospheric  mist.  This  state 
of  things  may  long  have  been  seen  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
we  have  sought  but  too  much  to  still  further  darken  the  glass. 
We  seem  inclined  to  let  them  remain  a  text  for  the  Socialist  and 
Anarchist  to  preach  from,  hoping  such  preaching  may  be  in 
vain.  We  will  not  search  the  leaves  of  the  book  from  which 
the  text  is  taken  to  see  how  far  those  leaves  may  well  afford 
such  text  and  the  construction  put  upon  it. 

These  are  not  the  days  in  which  governing  powers  can  with 
safety  neglect  those  social  cesspools  from  which  arise  the  miasma 
of  disaffection.  The  lives  of  the  lowest  and  the  highest  must 
ever  be  in  contrast,  which  in  itself  is  pregnant  with  discontent. 
We  do  not  get  rid  of  the  Lazari  by  the  distance  at  which  they 
may  live  from  our  gates  ;  their  herding  where  they  are  out  of 
sight  intensifies  their  sores,  in  that  they  see  how  many  are  left  to 
live  with  sores  unhealed. 

Great  exhibitions  of  what  ingenuity  and  industry  can  effect 
to  add  to  the  comfort  and  the  wealth  of  those  already  rich  are 
now  the  rage  ;  we  keep  well  out  of  sight  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  ever  existing  poverty  struggles  for  life  in  a  moral  and 
social  condition  which  would  not  bear  exhibition. 

Already  we  hear  of  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  buildings 
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whose  cost  and  construction  may  cost  millions,  outdoing  all  that 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  way  of  attraction  as  exhibitions  of 
triumphant  industry.  The  Established  Church  is  coming  to  the 
front  to  afford  herself  power  to  exhibit  in  the  metropolis  her 
importance  to  the  nation.  Fine  sites,  costly  to  purchase,  are  to 
astonish  with  the  noble  erections  to  be  placed  on  them.  To  me 
it  would  appear  that  we  thus  endeavour  to  mystify  our  sense  of 
all  that  is  for  the  State  wholesome.  We  may  hang  a  silver  label 
on  a  decanter  full  of  sewer  mud — if  the  stopper  is  abruptly 
extracted  it  will  stink  in  our  nostrils  to  poison  us  :  it  is  already 
loose. 

At  Last, 

September  18,  18S8. 

The  tilled  garden  is  fast  producing  the  crop  sown  ;  in  its 
ripening,  it  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  seed  ; 
its  fruit  is  just  that  which  such  seed,  under  such  tillage,  was 
certain  to  produce. 

However  abhorrent  in  all  cruel,  filthy  detail  are  the  murders 
to  which  public  attention  is  now  so  painfully  called,  however 
hard  it  may  be  to  believe  that  they  could  occur  in  any  civilised 
community,  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  been  so  committed. 
Whatever  the  theories  to  account  for  them,  whether  or  no  the 
perpetrators  may  be  yet  discovered,  they  have  been  the  means 
of  affording  to  us  a  warning  it  will  be  at  our  extreme  peril 
to  neglect. 

We  have  far  too  long  been  content  to  know  that  within  a 
walk  of  palaces  and  mansions,  where  all  that  money  can  obtain 
secures  whatever  can  contribute  to  make  human  life  one  of 
luxury  and  ease  within  homes,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  sur- 
rounded with  all  that  can  promote  civilised  life,  there  have 
existed  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  begotten  and 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  godless  brutality,  a  species  of  human 
sewage,  the  very  drainage  of  the  vilest  production  of  ordinary 
vice  ;  such  sewage  ever  on  the  increase,  and  in  its  increase  for 
ever  developing  fresh  depths  of  degradation. 

What  pen  can  describe,  what  mental  power  can  realise  the 
nature  of  the  surroundings  of  child  life  under  these  conditions  ? 
Begotten  amid  all  that   is   devoid  of  the  commonest  decency, 
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reared  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  blasphemy  and  obscenity  are 
the  ordinary  language,  where  all  exists  that  can  familiarise 
the  child  with  scenes  bestial — thus  reared  in  home  life,  it  can 
scarcely  itself  walk  or  talk,  when  first  introduced  to  outside  life, 
the  street  life,  such  as  it  is,  where  these  tens  of  thousands  have 
to  dwell.  It  is  already  so  far  morally  corrupted  that  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  this  in  itself  can  be  in  any  way  repulsive  to  it, 
for  to  it  the  home  has  been  a  school  in  all  things  preparatory  ; 
it  is  the  seedling  thus  transplanted  to  grow  to  adolescence  as 
it  grew  from  infancy  ;  be  the  growth  that  of  male  or  female,  so 
far  as  any  one  feature  moral  of  sex  obtains,  there  is  no  one  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  ;  as  is  the  boy  so  is  the  girl  ;  what  the 
one  has  witnessed  and  heard  within  the  home  has  been  objec- 
tively and  orally  familiar  to  the  other.  We  may  choose  to 
ignore  the  fact,  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  made  this  depraved  race  a  study,  that  of  both 
sexes  it  may  be  said  they  scarce  have  passed  childhood  before 
they  fall  into  the  grosser  sins  of  that  adult  life  which  is  their 
daily  street  example. 

We  hear  much  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  come  under 
what  is  called  the  '  sweating '  system  of  employment,  and  we 
are  told  that  it  is  the  fierce  competition  in  the  labour  field  that 
has  produced  it.  What  about  competition  in  harlotry  ?  What 
a  text  has  been  given  us  from  which  we  may  draw  a  sermon, 
which  should  go  home  to  every  Christian  heart,  in  the  evidence 
of  that  '  unfortunate  '  who  desired  a  bed  to  be  kept  for  her,  for 
she  would  go  at  once  to  earn  the  eightpence  !  If  the  wages  of 
such  sin  have  fallen  so  low,  we  have  proof  afforded  us  of  the 
competition  in  this  foul  market  ;  can  human  nature  find  a 
greater  depth  of  degradation  ?  But,  further,  where  such  compe- 
tition thus  exists,  can  we  be  surprised  that  in  this  bestial  life 
the  jealousies  which  surely  will  be  begotten  of  it  beget  murders, 
outrages  of  a  character  such  as  scarce  the  most  heathen  nation 
could  find  in  its  category  of  crime,  and  this  in  the  metropolis  of 
a  land  ever  boastful  of  its  Christian  creed  ? 

I  believe  nearly  half  a  million  of  pounds  is  yearly  raised  in 
this  country  by  societies  having  their  headquarters  in  London  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  to  support  our  Established 
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Church  system,  to  send  missions  to  convert  the  heathen  in  other 
lands,  to  bring  the  Bible  cheaply  in  all  sorts  of  languages  within 
reach  of  people  of  other  nationalities  ;  the  Nonconformists  on 
their  own  lines  acting  in  the  same  spirit.  We  are  raising  large 
sums  for  a  Church  Institute  to  be  a  rallying-point  for  Church 
work  ;  very  lately  we  have  had  a  conference  of  bishops  of  the 
Established  Church,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  colonial 
bishops  were  present  and  the  greatest  zeal  was  shown  in  regard 
to  the  spiritual  life  and  working  of  the  Church  episcopate  ;  and 
all  this  within  cheap  cab  hire  of  that  portion  of  eastern  London 
which  for  many  years  has  been  known  to  have  been  in  a  social 
condition  utterly  devoid  of  the  commonest  attributes  of  civilisa- 
tion, so  saturated  with  all  that  can  contribute  to  heathenise  as 
to  be  a  standing  shame  to  the  nation. 

We  seem  to  have  needed  at  last  some  home  stroke  to  awaken 
us  to  the  fact  that  we  have  at  our  very  doors  an  element  of 
danger  threatening  consequences  which  may  prove,  but  too  late, 
that  we  have  suffered,  with  little  attempt  to  arrest  it,  the  growth 
of  a  large  and    increasing  portion    of  our    population    to    live, 
move,  and  have  their  being  under  a  condition  of  things  tending 
to  the  utter  subversion    of  the  very  commonest   principles   of 
civilisation  ;  leading  to  the  commission  of  crimes  which  hitherto 
would  have  been  held  to  have  been  so  abhorrent  as  to  be  incon- 
ceivable even  where  all  ordinary  crime  had  full  sway.     I  am 
quite  prepared  to  give  all  praise  to  the  efforts  of  the  very  many 
excellent,  pious,  hardworking  volunteers  of  both  sexes  who  for 
years  have  quietly  and   earnestly    devoted   themselves   to   the 
work  of  Christian  salvage  amid  this  wreckage  of  our  common 
humanity  ;    they    will  have  their  reward   where  alone  they  so 
devotedly  seek  it.    But  although  they  may  here  and  there  rescue 
a  few  of  those  wretched  beings  and  bring  them  into  the  habits 
of  civilised  life,  the  masses  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence 
the  homes  in  which  they  were  reared  remain  untouched  ;  and 
such  as  the  homes  are,  so  will  from  them  filter  forth  into  street 
life  the  same  race  of  beings,  bred    and  reared  in  all  that  can 
make    them   ignorant    of  God,    defiant    of  all   law,    revellers  in 
the  profligacy  which  taints   the  scenes   where  they  congregate 
with    crimes  which,  however   repulsive    to   the    ordinary    mind, 

H  2 
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are  in  their  own  estimation  just  the   issues  of  the  life  they  best 
enjoy. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  great  object  of  the  philanthropist  of 
the  day  is  to  create  a  multitude  of  institutions,  societies,  &c, 
as  a  sort  of  hospitals  in  which  morally-maimed  humanity  is  to 
be  treated,  as  if  these  soul  and  body  poisoned  beings  were 
merely  under  some  mental  and  physical  disease,  for  which  we 
had  a  Pharmacopoeia  with  prescriptions  for  each  form  of  it, 
treating  the  disease  with  educational  and  religious  formulae,  but 
ignoring,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  here- 
ditary, the  patients  so  treated  healthy  as  regards  their  race,  only 
diseased  as  judged  by  the  ideas  regarding  health  entertained  by 
those  who  thus  seek  their  cure. 

Just  so  long  as  the  dwellings  of  this  race  continue  in  their 
present  condition,  their  whole  surroundings  a  sort  of  warren  of 
foul  alleys  garnished  with  the  flaring  lamps  of  the  ginshops,  and 
offering  to  all  sorts  of  lodgers,  for  all  conceivable  wicked  pur- 
poses, every  possible  accommodation  to  further  brutalise,  we 
shall  have  still  to  go  on — affecting  astonishment  that  in  such  a 
state  of  things  we  have  outbreaks  from  time  to  time  of  the 
horrors  of  the  present  day. 

All  strange,  Sir,  as  it  may  appear  to  you  and  the  generality 
of  your  readers,  it  is  within  the  range  of  my  belief  that  one  or 
both  these  Whitechapel  murders  may  have  been  committed  by 
female  hands.  There  are  details  in  both  cases  which  fit  in  well 
with  language  for  ever  used  where  two  of  these  unfortunates 
are  in  violent  strife  ;  there  is  far  more  jealousy,  as  is  well  known, 
between  such  women  in  regard  to  those  with  whom  they  co- 
habit than  is  the  case  with  married  people  where  one  may 
suspect  the  other  of  sin  against  the  marriage  vow. 

There  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  plenty  of  women  of  this  class 
known  for  their  violent  temper,  with  physical  power  to  commit 
such  a  deed.  As  to  the  nature  of  their  sex  forbidding  belief 
that  they  could  so  act,  how  many  of  them  are  altogether  un- 
sexed,  have  no  one  element  in  character  with  female  feeling  ? 
It  is  now  many  years  ago,  when  writing  in  your  columns  on 
these  '  guilt  gardens,'  I  had  procured  for  me  some  specimens  of 
the  kind  of  printed  matter  circulated  among  this  class.     From 
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the  nature  of  much  which  is  now  open  to  readers  of  a  very 
different  class,  I  can  well  conjecture  what  manner  of  cheap 
reading  is  open  to  the  poorest  class  in  the  present  day.  The 
first  of  these  murders  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  served  up  after  a 
fashion  with  every  horrible  detail  exaggerated,  and  may  well 
have  had  the  suggestive  effect  to  produce  others. 

I  can  only  hope  that  '  at  last '  we  may  awaken  to  the  fact 
that,  quite  outside  the  political  arena  which  seems  to  absorb  all 
our  interest,  there  are  causes  at  work,  close  at  hand,  which  un- 
dealt  with  may  develop  into  a  form  of  danger  far  more  serious 
than  any  political  disturbance.  Sewer  gas  will  sometimes  ex- 
plode, but  this  work  of  hand  can  remedy.  Where  will  be  found 
the  remedy  when  this  moral  sewage  attains  the  full  develop- 
ment of  which  these  murders  are  a  mere  passing  sample  ? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    ORGANISATION   OF   CHARITY. 

Although  making  no  definite  suggestion  as  to  the  audit  of  charity 
accounts,  S.  G.  O.  points  not  obscurely  to  the  need  for  public  audit  of 
charitable  funds  subscribed  by  the  public.  His  onslaught  against  loose 
book-keeping  brought  on  S.  G.  O.  the  attack  of  a  regiment  of  Charities. 

December  15,  1859. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  '  men  of  business '  get  a  brief  holi- 
day, but  to  many  such  men  complete  abstraction  from  the  con- 
templation of  '  figures  '  is  a  positive  punishment.  Let  me  suggest 
that  a  few  such  gentlemen  should  possess  themselves  of  the 
annual  reports  of  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  most  pretentious 
secular  and  religious  societies  for,  say,  the  last  three  years.  Let 
them  divide  these  amongst  themselves,  with  a  pledge  to  try  and 
fathom  the  real  truth  of  the  expenditure.  A  report  from  such  a 
body  of  upright,  independent  men,  conversant  with  the  twin 
subjects,  revenue  and  expenditure,  would  be  of  immense  value. 
I  would  have  them  deal  simply  with  the  solution  of  the  question, 
what  each  year's  result  has  cost  in  the  way  of  machinery  to 
attain  it,  letting  the  merits  of  the  '  object '  remain  unnoticed. 

I  fear  a  tale  would  be  told,  not  astonishing  at  all  to  men  of 
the  world,  but  not  a  little  marvellous  to  the  thousands  of  ex- 
cellent simple  creatures  who  put  the  most  implicit  faith  in  great 
names.  The  aggregate  amount  of  income  would  be  found  to  be 
enormous — a  most  honourable  evidence  of  a  widespread,  earnest, 
charitable  feeling.  The  sum  spent  upon  the  staff  and  machinery 
would  present  a  percentage  upon  the  whole,  affording  serious 
matter  for  consideration  as  to  whether  even  the  often  highly- 
painted  results  of  the  money  subscribed  have  not  been  purchased 
by  a  very  wanton  expenditure. 
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The  getting  up  of  a  '  society '  has  become  a  branch  of  social 
science.  It  has  its  'professors,'  and  the  profession  is  well  paid. 
There  are  men  who  make  a  good  and  highly  respectable  living 
by  it ;  they  have  in  some  sort  earned  a  right  to  do  so  by  the 
energy  and  talent  they  have  devoted  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  art. 

t  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  Sarah  Dyer  at  the  West-End,  but 
just  so  far  differing  from  her  case  as  Montagu  Square  may  differ 
in  its  social  character  from  Belgravia  or  the  Grosvenor  area.  Let 
us  suppose  a  fashionable  dressmaker  of  the  latter  region  to  have 
on  her  books  accounts  which  have  been  outstanding  for  very 
many  years,  from  families  to  sue  whom  would  be  her  ruin  ;  she 
has  screwed  her  workwomen  to  the  last  possible  turn  human 
stitching  nature  can  bear;  she  has  borrowed  of  joint-stock  banks 
and  Jews  to  the  last  hem  of  her  credit  ;  she  has  had  successive 
quiet  '  executions  '  in  her  house,  and  got  '  the  man  in  possession' 
out  again  and  again  at  ruinous  sacrifice  ;  she  has  dunned  as 
much  as  she  dare  ;  she  is  still  '  fashionable ' — orders  flow  in  fast, 
money  filters  in  very  slowly.  Tempted  overmuch,  she  is  not 
driven  to  shoplifting,  but  to  forging  the  acceptance  of  one  of  her 
high-bred  customers.  It  is  discovered — for  good  reasons  hushed 
up  ;  but  she  lives,  moves,  and  has  her  being  a  woman  haunted 
by  the  fact  that,  though  an  unexposed,  unconvicted  felon,  her 
guilt  may  yet  appear  ;  her  life  is  one  of  misery.  It  was  want 
drove  her  to  guilt — want  of  money,  being  owed  thousands  by 
those  who,  in  her  clothes,  are  '  the  observed  of   all  observers,' 

great  people  doing  great  things.     I  will  not  follow  Madame 

to  her  end  ;  it  could  hardly  be  one  of  peace. 

Say  that  this  did  or  did  not  happen  within  a  period  not  long 
past,  who  can  say  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  supposition 
that  it  may  be  no  uncommon  thing  ?  The  secrets  of  bankers' 
parlours  are  fearful  things  ;  they  are  as  those  of  police  courts, 
from  which  many  a  sentence  of  life  banishment  has  privately 
issued. 

Let  one  such  case  burst  on  the  public  in  all  its  truthful 
horror :  '  We  must  have  a  society  to  check  this,'  says  a  pro- 
fessional society  accoucheur  ;  wanted,  a  nobleman  of  '  mark  '  as 
chairman,  a  committee  of  religious  nobility,  an  hon.  secretary  of 
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philanthropic  notoriety,  a  ditto  treasurer — the  thing  is  feasible, 
the  public  are  shocked  and  just  in  the  proper  state  of  societistic 
disposition.  The  amiable  '  professional '  goes  to  work  ;  it  is  old 
work  to  him,  he  knows  whom  to  flatter,  whom  to  coax,  to  whom 
to  quote  Scripture,  to  whom  to  speak  of  the  profit  from  '  dinners,' 
'  printing,'  '  advertising,'  &c.  '  There  must,  my  Lord,  be  heavy 
preliminary  expenses  ;  we  shall  need  great  efforts  to  keep  up  the 
excitement ;  we  must  have  trustworthy  men  to  get  up  the  whole 
case.  "  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  West-End  Dress- 
makers from  the  Oppression  of  Non-paying  Customers  "  must  be 
no  vulgar  thing  of  a  day  ;  we  will  place  it  at  the  very  head  of 
our  philanthropic  movements  ;  your  Lordship's  name  will — if  pos- 
sible—acquire a  greater  claim  than  ever  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
age,  for  never  did  you  lend  it  to  a  better  cause,'  &c.  Having 
thus  tickled  and  caught  the  peer  for  the  president,  the  rest  is 
easy  ;  the  tame  sheep  at  a  butcher's,  shown  at  the  door  of  the 
slaughter-house  munching  a  turnip-top,  easily  decoys  the  panting 
dozen  who  have  been  whistled,  barked,  and  beaten  through  the 

street.     Mr. knows  the  nobility  well,  has  easy  access   to 

them,  is  so  agreeable,  he  soon  fills  his  list,  tells  them  there  is  no 
necessity  for  attendance— their  names  and  a  donation  are  all  he 
asks  for  ;  this  he  gets.  Gradually,  the  whole  thing  is  in  his  own 
hands  ;  he  hires  the  '  chambers,'  orders  the  brass  plate  on  the 
door,  engages  the  '  inquiry  *  officers  and  a  clerk  or  two,  draws  up 
the  prospectus,  puts  in  the  advertisements,  has  pleasant  dinners 
with  the  honorary  solicitor,  the  honorary  counsel,  transacts  pri- 
vate business  with  the  proprietors  of  '  halls  '  and  '  taverns  ; '  at 
last  all  is  ready  for  the  first  meeting  or  the  first  dinner.     'Capital 

fellow — how  well  he  has  done  it,'  says  young  Lord to  the 

veteran  chairman.  '  Yes  ;  he  always  does  these  things  well,' 
replies  the  experienced  peer. 

The  thing  is  now  afloat,  subscriptions  pour  in,  there  are  real 
committee  meetings  for  business,  i.e.  three  or  four  good  sort  of 
men  meet  from  time  to  time  the  hon.  secretary  in  a  nice  warm 
room,  everything  new,  so  business-like ;  they  assent  to  everything, 
pass  accounts  as  mere  forms,  and  two  of  them  endorse  the  hon. 
secretary's  cheques  for  current  expenses.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  a  '  report  '  is  drawn  up,  a  balance-sheet  appended,  with  the 
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honorary  auditors'  signatures  ;  but  before  this  is  done  there  is  a 
fresh  canvass  made  to  get  up  fresh  interest  that  the  second 
annual  dinner,  or  meeting,  may  go  off  well.  How  is  the  '  hon. 
sec'  paid  for  all  this  ?  I  never  clearly  as  yet  have  fathomed 
this  mystery.  Men  are  fond  of  patronage,  he  has  a  good  deal  ; 
some  men  make  patronage  profitable,  perhaps  there  may  be 
douceurs  from  tavern-keepers,  printers,  relatives  of  inquiring 
clerks,  permanent  secretaries.  I  cannot  say  how  far  these  highly 
benevolent,  active  men  are  above  the  common  ways  of  other 
men  ;  this  I  know,  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  lay  before  the  others  that  it  is  known  how  Mr. 

has  suffered  in  purse  from  his  devotion  to  the  society,  that  he 
would  not  accept  of  salary,  but  that  he  really  ought  to  have 
some  return  for  his  energetic  service  ;  a  private  collection  is 
made,  and,  dear,  good  man,  he  receives  a  handsome,  quite  unex- 
pected  present— a  cheque  for  100/.  or  more. 

Now  as  to  the  auditors  :  do  they  really  know  anything  what- 
ever of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  to  which  they  put  their  names? 
Have  they  really  gone  through  the  vouchers  ?  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  do  they  not  give  a  few  hours  or  only  one  to  what  ought 
to  take  some  days'  steady  hard  work  ?  Are  not,  in  fact,  the 
supposed  integrity  of  the  hon.  secretary  and  the  presumed  past 
supervision  of  the  committee  taken  by  them  as  things  so  far 
beyond  dispute  that  rigid  investigation  would  be  official  imper- 
tinence ?  When  you  come  to  put  the  total  amount  of  money 
subscribed  each  year  to  the  several  societies  into  one  sum,  and 
then  go  into  the  question,  how  is  this  gigantic  sum  watched  over 
in  its  expenditure,  surprise  ceases  at  the  nature  of  the  balance- 
sheets. 

The  names  of  certain  noblemen  are  considered  as  the  gua- 
rantee for  everything.  Alas  !  great  simplicity,  great  carelessness, 
very  often  form  very  prominent  features  in  great  '  characters.' 
The  chairman  is  too  often  a  mere  decorative  appliance  to  the 
concern,  and  yet  the  committee  are  content  to  believe  that  his 
vigilance  throughout  the  year  has  equalled  his  demonstration  of 
zeal  and  activity  at  the  'dinner'  or  'meeting.'  He  relies  upon 
the  honour  of  the  hon.  sec,  being  quite  content  to  become,  in 
fact,  his  mere  tool.      It  is  utterly  impossible  that  these  chairmen 
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can  give  their  time,  had  they  all  the  talent,  to  understand  a  tithe 
of  what  their  «  presidency '  is  given  to  promote. 

Nothing  requires  a  more  thorough  ventilation  than  the  real 
management  and  expenditure  of  the  '  societies '  of  the  day.  It 
is  notorious  that  they  fall,  after  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
into  the  hands  of  a  very  few  of  their  paid  or  honorary  staff. 
Where  such  large  sums  are  dealt  with  there  ought  to  be  the 
superintending  vigilance  which  could  check  temptation  either  to 
wanton  extravagance  or  real  dishonesty. 

I  am  quite  alive  to  the  immense  amount  of  good  these 
societies  have  done.  What  I  am  disposed  to  contend  for  in  their 
case  is,  that  like  all  other  companies  concerned  in  the  receiving 
and  expending  the  money  of  others,  they  should  be  subject  to 
better  supervision  than  chairmen  who  know  little  about  them, 
committees  of  whose  members  few  know  anything,  auditors  who 
have  a  name  but  who  often  know  nothing  of  accounts,  or,  know- 
ing much,  are  content  to  sign  their  names  after  a  mere  cursory 
glance  at  them. 

That  this,  my  view,  will  be  in  many  quarters  most  unpopu- 
lar, I  well  know  ;  it  is  one  not  lightly  taken  up.  Many  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  high  time  to  look  into  these  matters.  If  all  is 
right  so  much  the  better  ;  if  anything  is  wrong  the  sooner  it  is 
discovered  the  less  danger  will  there  be  of  matters  becoming 
worse. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  that  the  publication  of  this 
letter  will  make  some  people  cautious  in  whom  private  caution 
is  public  gain. 

After  analysing  the  deficiencies  in  the  accounts  of  a  now  defunct 

society,  he  says  : — 

December  21,  1859. 

The  •  miscellaneous  expenses '  item  of  expenditure  is  very 
instructive;  it  will  repay  a  little  study.  I  at  present  confine 
myself  to  what  I  have  stated  above.  I  think  the  public  will 
agree  with  me,  that  there  are  other  sorts  of  pocket-picking  than 
those  the  police  magistrates  deal  with.  A  handkerchief  makes 
you  free  of  the  use  of  the  treadwheel  for  two  months  ;  *  defalca- 
tion '  to  the  tune  of  thousands— is  it  dealt  with  by  societies  as 
simply  worthy  of  record  ? 
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The  next  letter  is  interesting,  not  only  as  an  example  of  S.  G.  O.'s 
method  of  pulverising  an  opponent  with  a  weak  case,  but  as  presenting 
features  in  the  organisation  of  charities  which  are  desirable  in  the  tenth 
decade  of  the  century  no  less  than  in  the  sixth. 

December  26,  1859. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  his 
letter  to  you,  dated  December  24.  Mr.  Lonsdale  tells  us  that 
the  matter  has  been  investigated  by  a  professional  accountant, 
who  has  reported  the  result  to  the  committee.  I  presume,  by 
the  word  '  result,'  we  are  to  understand  the  sum  total  of  the 
money  of  which  the  receiver  has  defrauded  the  society.  I  think 
the  subscribers,  and  the  public  generally — for  the  society  received 
public  money— are  entitled  to  know  the  name  and  position  of 
the  accountant,  the  amount  of  facility  afforded  him  for  his  inves- 
tigation, and  the  amount  of  this  sum  total  of  loss  at  which  he 
has  arrived. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  states  that  the  circumstances  were  such  that 
the  society's  legal  adviser  was  unable  to  recommend  a  criminal 
prosecution.  This,  in  my  judgment,  requires  explanation.  Did 
the  legal  adviser  state  that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  such  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  a  conviction  ;  or  did  he  advise  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  culprit  might  be  injurious  to  the  society 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ?  I  am  well  aware  that  for  reputa- 
tion's sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  pecuniary  interest  of  a  '  society,'  it 
may  by  its  solicitor  be  advised  to  be  quiet  in  the  criminal  courts, 
and  only  quietly  active  in  using  measures  more  'civil,'  to  get 
back  money  clearly  embezzled. 

The  '  offence '  of  the  man  trusted  is  but  too  often  begotten 
of  the  carelessness  or  connivance  of  some  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  exercise  proper  vigilance  over  him  ;  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  embezzlement  of  the  money  of  societies  and  companies  is 
done  by  what  are  called  highly  respectable,  quiet  men  ;  they 
have  ruled  their  masters  and  served  themselves  ;  when  found  out 
they  are  allowed  to  escape,  because  their  conviction  would  ex- 
pose the  scarcely  less  culpable  folly  of  their  superiors.  It 
becomes  what  is  called  a  'mess,'  and  the  thing  aimed  at  is, 
to  wipe  it  up  as  clean  as  possible,  i.e.  get  back  what  money 
you    can.     The  clerk  who  steals  the  inkstands  simply  steals,  is 
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a  low,  vulgar  thief,  goes  with  a  policeman  to  the  nearest  station, 
and  is  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  then  severely  punished.  The 
committee,  auditor,  &c,  &c,  could  not  be  expected  to  look  after 
the  pewter  property,  it  was  by  no  failure  of  their  duty  that 
the  inkstands  were  taken  ;  the  prosecution  will  not  damage 
them. 

I  assert  that  Mr.  Stretton  must  have  been  guilty  of  a  criminal 
offence,  easy  to  be  proved  against  him  ;  or  he  has  some  plea  to 
put  in,  which  would  prove  others  to  have  been  so  guilty  ;  or 
there  has  only  been  a  sort  of  understood  hocus-pocus  dealing 
with  the  money,  which  has  ended  badly  for  all  parties,  Mr. 
Stretton  being  made  the  nominal  victim. 

The  amount  of  money  lost  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  to 
be  far  beyond  what  appears  in  the  figures  of  the  balance-sheet. 
I  don't  believe  any  accountant  can  arrive  at  the  true  amount  in 
reality  missing. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  says  that  Mr.  Stretton  has  assigned  'all  his 
property  to  trustees,  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  claims  of  the 
various  societies  which  he  has  defrauded.'  To  me  this  seems  in 
some  sort  of  a  way  to  account  for  his  not  being  prosecuted.  I 
am  not  yet  in  possession  of  all  the  '  amounts '  out  of  which  he 
has  defrauded  other  societies,  nor  do  I  yet  know  exactly  how 
many  other  societies  are  extending  their  forbearance  to  this  man. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  what  property  he  really  had  in  his  own 
possession,  what  property  he  had  put  out  in  trust  or  on  loan  with 
others.  The  solicitors  employed  are,  I  presume,  in  possession  of 
his  '  papers,'  such  as  they  may  be  ;  they  know  how  much  of  the 
money  of  '  societies  '  has  been  invested  in  real  property,  if  any  ; 
how  much  is  lent  out  at  interest  or  otherwise.  I  can  only  hope 
they  may  not  be  forced  to  advise  the  societies  that  as  they  could 
not  recommend  the  prosecution  of  the  '  fraudulent  receiver,'  so 
neither  do  they  see  their  way  to  recommend  any  legal  course 
which  might  obtain  something  like  restitution.  I  dare  say  Sir 
John  Paul  would  have  gladly  assigned  his  property  to  escape  a 
visit  to  a  penal  home  colony  ;  I  don't  see  myself  the  distinction 
between  his  case  of  appropriating  his  customers'  securities  and 
that  of  the  receiver,  secretary,  &c,  of  religious  societies,  pocketing 
the  funds  entrusted  to  him  for  public  religious  purposes  to  ad- 
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vance  his  own  interests  or  those  of  others  as  possessors  of  this 
world's  lands  or  goods. 

The  last  clause  of  Mr.  Lonsdale's  letter  is  the  old  story,  the 
society  is  going  to  take  for  the  future  those  common  precautions 
against  fraud  which  it  did  not  take  hitherto,  and  for  a  very 
eccentric  reason — because  for  fifty  years  this  officer  had  enjoyed 
the  entire  confidence,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  other  similar  insti- 
tutions !  Was  Mr.  Stretton  always  fifty  years  of  age  ?  Did  he 
only  begin  to  defraud  as  he  gained  a  half-century's  experience 
of  the  utter  simplicity  of  the  committees,  secretaries,  chairmen, 
&c,  of  the  societies  for  whom  he  '  received '  ?  There  was  all 
along,  I  presume,  a  corps  of  auditors,  vouching  each  year's 
balance-sheets  for  the  various  societies  defrauded  by  this  man  ; 
were  they  all  amateur  ?  Were  none  of  them  professional  auditors  ? 
I  directly  assert  that  these  societies,  one  and  all,  did  give  the 
public  each  year  balance-sheets,  professedly  '  audited,' — what 
have  the  auditors  to  say  for  themselves  ?  It  won't  do  to  plead 
Mr.  Stretton's  fifty  years'  service  ;  it  was  continuous.  I  have 
known  grey-haired  postboys,  but  they  once  were  schoolboys.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  reverence  for  a  servant  of  fifty  years' 
standing,  on  account  of  his  age,  can  by  any  perversion  of  terms 
or  thought  be  given  to  him  as  capital  he  could  have  cheated  on 
all  his  working  life. 

I  believe  the  National  Society  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  those 
most  favoured  by  the  Church  and  the  public.  I  have  every  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Lonsdale  as  one  well  known  and  highly  respected 
by  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  whole  business  is  a  mere  reflection  of  the  dishonesty, 
shown  in  the  management  of  one  society,  which  really  exists  in 
the  management  of  many  companies  and  '  societies.'  The  sums 
dealt  with  are  large  ;  the  vigilance  over  expenditure  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  activity  to  obtain  receipts.  The  balance- 
sheets  are  often  most  deceptive  ;  they  are  just  what  the  auditor 
can  make  out  of  the  figures  the  acting  officials  may  give 
him.  The  sums  spent  on  salaries,  printing,  dinners,  getting  up 
meetings,  organising  branches,  are  often  really  monstrous  speci- 
mens of  jobbery,  when  compared  with  the  money  spent  on  the 
real  purposes  of  the  'society.'    The  patronage  is  often  dispensed 
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with  no  regard  to    anything  but  the  advancement  of  private 
interest. 

I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  allowing  me  to  call  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject ;  it  has  already  done  good.  I  hope  yet  that 
energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  other  societies  may  at  once 
save  them  from  being  thus  called  to  account.  I  have  plenty  of 
proof  that  the  evil  is  far  spread  and  deep  rooted  ;  a  little  real 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  committees,  the  employment  of  inde- 
pendent auditors  well  paid,  and  afforded  every  access  to  the 
accounts,  will  soon  do  the  work  ;  it  will  then  be  seen  what  is 
meant  by  the  cant  term  '  clubbing  accounts  ; '  '  miscellaneous 
expenditure '  exposed  to  professional  analysis  will  tell  a  strange 
tale. 

This  letter  deals  with  a  similar  case  of  careless  audit  in  regard  to 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum.  Peculation  of  ill-supervised 
servants  of  charitable  societies  is  the  text. 

January  5,  i860. 

The  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum  is  a  most  excellent 
institution  ;  it  well  deserves  all  the  support  it  receives.  So  far 
as  regards  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  I  know  no  one  asylum 
which  has  higher  claims  on  public  sympathy.  The  orphans  of 
England's  mercantile  marine  are  fitting  objects  for  the  national 
compassion. 

I  have  the  thirty-first  report  of  this  asylum  before  me.  Her 
Majesty's  name  stands  first  on  the  list  of  subscribers.  The  mer- 
cantile world  is  well  represented  in  that  list ;  the  press,  including 
the  proprietors  of  the  '  Times ' ;  the  names  of  many  of  the 
nobility  of  England,  including  several  of  the  present  Cabinet,  are 
on  the  list.  I  regret  that  the  working  out  of  the  financial 
features  of  this  institution  should  come  before  me  as  I  now  see 
it.  At  the  public  dinner,  which  with  election  expenses  cost,  it 
appears,  158/.  is.  gd.,  a  report  was  read,  the  first  paragraph  of 
which  laments  the  fact  of  the  sale  of  500/.  capital  stock,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  effect  on  the  asylum's  funds  from  '  the  depression 
which  existed  in  the  shipping  and  mercantile  interests.' 

Now,  Sir,  like  that  of  the  National  Society,  the  balance-sheet 
of  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum  showed  to  me  and 
those  who  with  me  are  studying  these  things  a  curious,  unsatis- 
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factory  item — 'amounts  outstanding,'  543/.  \6s.  lid.  The  report 
said  mercantile  depression  has  compelled  the  managers  to  sell 
out  from  capital  500/. ;  the  balance-sheet  says  there  are  '  amounts 
outstanding'  to  the  amount  of  543/.  16s.  1  id.  Bad  debts  ?  No. 
Good  debts  ?  No.  What,  then  ?  Why  the  old  story — deficiency 
from  defalcation  thus  concealed.  The  trusted  man,  ill  supervised, 
misappropriated  the  money  ;  he  has  no  goods  to  assign  after  the 
manner  of  larger  peculators  ;  I  wish  I  could  say  misappropria- 
tion was  the  most  charitable  construction  to  be  put  upon  the 
process  by  which  he  has  thus  injured  the  society ;  as  I  am  advised, 
he  has  done  far  worse. 

I  think  I  hear  it  said,  What  were  the  auditors  about  ?  I 
answer,  Look  to  the  report  and  see  who  were  the  auditors  ;  they 
were  three  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  upon  the  '  Committee 
of  Management.'  To  throw  a  veil  over  the  miserable  fall  of  an 
old  servant  may  be  charitable  ;  is  it  just  to  the  subscribers 
generally  to  talk  to  them  of  the  necessity  of  selling  capital  stock, 
through  the  depression  of  the  shipping  and  mercantile  interest, 
when  more  than  the  sum  sold  out  had  been  dishonestly  taken 
from  the  funds,  and  the  fact  concealed  under  the  poor  subterfuge 
of  '  amounts  outstanding  '  ? 

By  the  list  of 'orphans'  in  the  asylum,  December  31,  1858,  it 
appears  there  were  75  boys,  with  girls  making  up  a  total  of  no. 
The  balance-sheet  shows  salaries  to  secretary,  clerk,  and  col- 
lector, 360/.  6s.  3d.  The  salaries  of  masters,  matron,  school- 
mistress, and  porter,  198/.  gs.  yd.\  Schoolbooks,  gl.  3s.  $d.\  Here 
is  food  for  reflection  !  Mark,  I  beseech  you,  the  cost  of  the 
educational  staff,  the  '  plant '  for  educational  purposes  ;  compare 
it  with  the  salaries  to  the  late  faithful  secretary,  the  clerk, 
and  collector,  360/.  6s.  3d. ;  the  expense  of  the  dinner  and 
election,  158/.  is.  gd.  over  and  above  51/.,  the  proceeds  of  dinner 
tickets. 

The  auditors  say  they  certify  to  the  balance-sheet,  as  to  its 
correctness  according  to  the  vouchers  produced.  I  beg  to  ask 
these  said  auditors  whether  the  receipts  for  '  subscriptions '  were 
all  forthcoming,  whether  the  vouchers  for  expenditure  were  not 
only  not  correct,  but  at  least  in  one  case  very  much  the  reverse  ? 

It  is  easy  to  be  economical  in  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
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and  education  at  the  asylum  ;  to  quote  in  the  report  handsome 
gifts  of  '  five  garden  chairs,'  '  one  Florence  vase,'  '  one  bell-vase 
and  pedestal,'  '  assorted  dahlia  sticks,'  '  a  large  vase,  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  cable  pedestal,'  '  four  garden  chairs,  two  vases, 
and  flower  stand.'  Managers  at  a  tavern  dinner  (do  they  pay 
for  their  tickets  ?)  can  talk  comfortably  of  the  severe  economy 
of  the  asylum,  and  yet  point  to  the  well-adorned  grounds,  all 
ornament  being  purely  the  result  of  gifts — often  good  advertise- 
ments to  visitors  of  the  '  establishments  '  of  the  donors.  Nine 
pounds'  worth  of  books  for  the  school  at  the  cost  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  1 10  orphans  !  Why  not  invite  gifts  of 
'  grammars '  as  well  as  vases  and  dahlia  sticks  ? 

I  have  before  me  the  report  for  1 858-1 859  of  a  similar  insti- 
tution, the  '  Sailors'  Orphan  Girls'  School  and  Home.'  It  deals 
with  large  funds  ;  it  maintains  about  fifty  children,  boarding, 
clothing,  and  educating  them ;  it  appears  to  do  it  most  liberally, 
for  the  maintenance  item  is  1,262/.  15^.  lod. ;  the  whole  col- 
lecting expenses  are  13/.  12s. ;  office  expenses,  29/.  14^.  lod.  ; 
salaries,  294/.  ys.  2d.  The  subscriptions  and  donations,  church 
and  other  collections,  amount  to  more  than  2,060/.  The  rules 
of  this  institution  seem  as  excellent  as  its  purpose.  The  balance- 
sheet  has  a  truthful  aspect ;  it  is  not  audited  by  members  of 
the  committee,  but  by  an  auditor  appointed  under  the  twenty- 
ninth  rule  yearly,  the  thirtieth  rule  appearing  to  secure  thorough 
supervision  of  expenditure. 

S.  G.  O.,  like  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  waged  war  against  the  ten- 
dency of  certain  charities  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  family  cliques  to  whom 
the  question  of  profit  was  a  matter  of  concern. 

January  2,  i860. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  management  of  this 
society,  like  that  of  several  others,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
family  clique  whose  position  has  enabled  them  to  almost  mono- 
polise the  entire  working  of  the  whole  machine.  It  is  poor 
satisfaction  to  know  that  Mr.  Henry  Stretton,  the  '  ancient '  of 
the  concern,  is  to  be  sacrificed,  if  he  only  represents  in  his  own 
person  a  portion  of  the  evil  to  be  eradicated.  I  beg  distinctly  to 
put  the  question,  Did  not  his  influence  or  interposition  stand 
between  the  National  Society's  monthly  paper  and  an  audit  of 
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its  expenses,  and  for  this  reason — that  relatives  of  his  own  are  or 
were  the  parties  reaping  direct  profit  from  it  ?  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  I  hope  Mr.  Lonsdale  will  tell  us  to  whom  the  44/.  2s.  gd. 
commission  to  manager,  57/.  2s.  6d.  to  contributors,  was  paid. 
It  is  true  that  the  profits  are  put  at  305/.  16s.  8d,  and  this  sum 
is  transferred  '  to  the  society  in  reduction  of  office  salaries  for 
editorial  and  clerks'  work  on  account  of  the  paper.'  But  this 
requires  peculiar  interpretation,  if  thereby  it  is  meant  that  a 
portion  of  the  salaries  of  the  editor  and  clerks  was  paid  out  of 
this  sum  ;  the  fact  being,  as  I  at  present  believe,  that  the  sums 
for  managing,  &c,  went  in  reality  into  the  pockets,  without  de- 
crease of  existing  salaries,  of  paid  officers  of  the  society,  or 
members  of  their  families,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum — unaudited.  I  make  no  comment 
on  the  value  of  the  monthly  paper.  I  am  not  attacking  the  use- 
fulness of  the  '  Societies,'  but  their  shameful  way  of  keeping 
accounts.  I  am  now  having  the  balance-sheets  of  two  societies 
examined,  which  have  been  audited,  apparently  without  vouchers, 
by  'members'  whose  aggregate  income  is  not  less  than  250,000/. 

The  treasurer  to  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum  having  ex- 
plained that  the  '  amounts  outstanding '  were  created  by  the  acts  of  a 
defaulting  secretary,  S.  G.  O.  descends  on  the  peccant  official   in  the 

following  manner  : — 

January  10,  i860. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Clarke  calls  for  very  little  comment  from 
me.  He  admits  that  the  item  '  amounts  outstanding '  was 
deliberately  inserted  in  the  balance-sheet  to  cover  the  amount  of 
the  secretary's  defalcations  ;  the  sole  excuse  made  is  that  the 
said  secretary  had  robbed  the  society  of  a  far  larger  sum,  but 
had  made  restitution,  which  had  reduced  the  defalcation  to  that 
amount,  and  that  the  defaulter  and  his  friends  were  promising 
eventually  to  make  full  restitution.  I  re-assert  this  is  subterfuge  ; 
it  is  worse,  it  is  not  simply  the  concealment  of  a  great  crime,  but 
the  doing  so  in  the  hopes  of  money  gain.  Is  your  watchguard 
an  '  outstanding  obligation  '  on  the  part  of  the  pickpocket,  who, 
when  caught,  restores  the  watch  he  took  with  it,  and  promises  to 
return  the  said  guard  itself?  I  don't  dispute  but  that  the  super- 
vision was  sufficient,  if  confidence  in  secretaries  is  to  stand  in  the 

VOL.    II.  I 
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place  of  audit  of  their  accounts.  No  society  foresees  the  roguery 
of  its  secretary.  Very  many  beget  that  roguery  by  this  weak 
confidence. 

As  to  dinner  tickets,  I  am  glad  the  committee  did  pay  for 
their  own,  but  Mr.  Clarke  does  not  say  who  did  dine  at  the  cost 
of  the  society.  It  remains  yet  to  be  proved  what  the  large  sum 
I  mentioned  was  expended  on  ;  it  was  charged  to  the  dinner 
expenses.  Did  the  orphans  dine  ?  I  purposely  did  not  notice 
what  was  said  about  the  transfer  of  donations  from  the  general 
to  the  building  fund  ;  all  I  aimed  at  was  to  prove  that  500/. 
capital  was  sold,  as  was  said,  from  a  necessity  proceeding  from 
the  depression  in  trade,  when  more  than  that  sum  embezzled 
was  studiously  concealed.  He  may  as  well  accuse  me  of  having 
kept  back  the  following  donations  when  I  published  the  others: — 
1  Two  sea-horses,  one  eagle,  one  Beggar-boy  pedestal,  two  vases 
and  pedestal,  three  pedestals,  one  statue  Woodman,  and  one 
Haymaker.' 

The  case  of  this  charity  is  twin  to  that  of  the  National 
Society,  but  the  latter  did  not  conceal  altogether  the  '  depravity ' 
of  their  secretary.  Restitution  where  there  are  friends,  assign- 
ment where  there  is  property,  this  is  secretary  law  ;  how  would 
it  be  if  an  orphan  stole  and  sold  the  statue  Woodman  ? 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  are  dissected  in 
January,  i860.  The  points  in  the  indictment  against  them  are  charges 
of  loose  audit,  absence  or  inadequacy  of  vouchers,  high  and  extravagant 
salaries,  profuse  expenditure,  and  absence  of  control  by  those  whose 
names  are  accepted  by  the  public  as  guarantees  for  good  management 
and  honest  finance.     In  regard  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

he  writes  : — 

January  21,   i860. 

I  have  before  me  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  1859.  The  audit  comprehends  a  sum  total  of 
195,230/.  os.  4^.  This  enormous  sum  is  attested  with  the  names 
of  two  of  the  committee  as  auditors  ;  nothing  said  about  vouchers 
having  been  examined.  It  pays  to  three  of  its  agents  400/.  a 
year  each  salary  ;  to  eight  others,  being  either  agents  or  secre- 
taries, 300/.  a  year  each  ;  to  two  others  200/.  a  year.    Travelling 
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expenses  at  home  for  visitors,  secretaries,  agents,  1,302/.  2s.  Sd.  ; 
salaries  of  clerks,  504/.  2s.  ^d.  ;  this  in  the  foreign  and  account- 
ant's departments.  The  salary  of  the  depositary,  300/.  ;  ex- 
penses of  depositary,  including  salaries  of  clerks,  warehousemen, 
and  porters,  977/.  16s.  2d.  It  pays  to  each  of  six  foreign  agents 
300/.  per  annum  salary  ;  to  four  others,  250/.  per  annum.  These 
items  will  give  some  idea  of  the  money  spent  in  management  ; 
they  give,  however,  but  a  partial  view  of  the  real  amount  ; 
I  have  purposely  left  out  many  points  which  would  bear  re- 
mark. 

The  society  is  a  gigantic  bookselling  and  publishing  establish- 
ment, supported  by  donations,  subscriptions,  legacies,  and  col- 
lections. I  should  be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  entertain  any- 
thing but  the  highest  respect  for  its  object— the  spread  of  the 
Bible,  but  I  do  feel  that  any  society  so  trusted,  so  endowed, 
should  give  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  its  stewardship.  The 
patronage  at  the  command  of  these  societies  is  really  a  fearful 
temptation  when  not  subject  to  the  most  open  dealing  :  if  a  few 
active  men  aided  by  paid  officials  dispense  these  '  salaries,'  I,  for 
one,  should  feel  apprehensive  that  there  may  be  great  abuse. 
How  few  of  the  hardest  worked  clergy  or  professional  men  net 
400/.  a  year  !  Not  many  get  a  clear  300/.  per  annum  ;  and 
with  these  societies,  besides  the  salaries,  there  are  travelling 
expenses  found,  and  no  end  of  small  advantages.  I  ask  again, 
what  are  the  missionaries  paid  ?  I  find  in  this  report  of  the 
Bible  Society  that  the  year  began  with  above  13,000/.  in  the 
hands  of  agents,  others,  and  the  treasurer  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  sum  of  15,861/.  16s.  lod.  is  left  in  the  hands  of  agents  and 
foreign  correspondents  and  treasurer,  more  than  1 3,000/.  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter  :  does  he  give  security  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  of  his  respectability  and  all  that,  but  I  see  nothing  in  the 
rules  as  to  audit  or  '  security  '  from  officers. 

I  have  had  strange  revelations  made  to  me  ;  I  begin  to 
understand  who  eats  the  festival  dinners,  and  why  it  is  the 
'  cheers  '  to  the  '  toast '  of  the  '  officers'  all  come  from  a  particular 
part  of  the  tables  ;  I  know  now  why  printers,  and  booksellers, 
dealers  in  stationery,  are  subscribers  to  so  many  good  objects  ;  I 
see  my  way  even  to  the  donations  from  '  tavern   keepers  '  and 
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professional  singers.  I  cannot  yet  quite  see  my  way  to  the 
easy  credulity  of  certain  noble  and  right  reverend  gentlemen  of 
good  education  who  for  the  name  of  a  thing  which  has  a 
good  name  leave  it  to  the  undisturbed  management  of  highly 
paid  irresponsible  officers — i.e.  officers  only  responsible  to  those 
who  have  not  the  courage,  if  they  had  the  will,  to  properly 
supervise  them.  I  am  satisfied  England's  charity  has  not  fair 
play. 

The  controversy  is  continued  by  a  recommendation  to  examine  the 

securities  in  which  the  funds  of  the  great  Charitable  Societies  are  said 

to  be  invested. 

January  29,   i860. 

I  am  of  opinion,  from  statements  made  to  me,  that  the 
patrons  and  others  interested  in  societies,  secular  and  religious, 
will  do  wisely  if  they  at  once  take  the  advice  I  now  respectfully 
tender  to  them.  Let  them  take  the  published  lists  of  their 
respective  '  assets,'  i.e.  that  branch  of  them  which  consists  in 
money  '  invested.'  With  these  lists  as  a  guide,  let  them  have 
positive  proof  that  the  several  sums  are  '  invested  '  in  the  '  stock,' 
'  shares,'  '  bills,'  &c,  in  which  they  profess  to  be  invested. 
Further,  let  it  be  seen  whether  any,  and  how  many,  of  these 
investments  were  bond  fide  in  the  form  professed  during  the  last 
two  years  ;  whether  they  have  or  have  not  been  dealt  with,  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  without  the  knowledge  of  all  who  ought 
to  have  known  the  fact.  Again,  let  it  be  ascertained  whether 
the  actual  securities  for  these  invested  sums  are,  and  have  been 
always  during  the  last  two  years,  in  the  hands  of  those  said  to 
hold  them. 

I  am  quite  aware  this  investigation  will  apply  to  sums  of 
very  great  magnitude  in  the  aggregate  ;  in  the  case  of  four 
'  societies  '  probably  over  half  a  million — a  great  deal  of  it '  trust ! 
money,  the  fruit  of  legacies. 

If  this  inquiry  proves  all  to  be  right,  so  much  the  better  ;  the 
societies  will  meet  their  subscribers  with  greater  satisfaction  at 
the  '  festivals  '  and  '  anniversaries.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wrong 
is  elicited,  some  gratitude  will  still  be  due  to  me  for  this  note  of 
advice.  The  evil  may  be,  perhaps  would  be,  nipped  in  the  bud. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  appearance  of  this  note  in  your 
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columns  should  only  precede  by  a  few  days  '  investments  '  which 
should  have  had  a  more  ancient  date. 

No  honest  banker,  treasurer,  or  secretary  can  take  offence  at 
an  inquiry  which  could  only  prove  his  integrity. 

I  will  only  add  that,  while  I  am  grateful  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  I  have  received  from  many  influential  quarters, 
and  still  daily  receive,  I  must  express  my  disgust  at  the  conduct 
of  some  whose  position  should  place  them  above  fear  of  '  conse- 
quences ; '  who,  strictly  in  confidence,  give  me  information  on 
which  they,  not  I,  ought  to  act.  I  can  feel  for  subordinates, 
clergy,  &c,  for  I  believe  it  would  be  their  ruin.  I  have  no 
feeling  for  men  who  in  means  and  position  could  defy,  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  persecution  in  any  shape. 

Some  of  the  letters  on  Charitable  Societies  written  at  this  period  — 
the  beginning  of  i860 — deal  with  details  of  no  contemporary  interest. 
The  wholesome  principles  set  forth  in  the  following  letters  are,  however, 
of  permanent  value,  and  will  be  read  with  as  much  profit  by  function- 
aries and  patrons  of  existing  Charitable  Societies  as  when  they  were 

published. 

April  19,   i860. 

If  I  did  not  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  this  letter,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  ask  for  the  space 
in  your  columns  it  will  require.  I  doubt  whether  anyone  living 
besides  myself  has  given  the  time  I  have  to  the  study  of  that 
species  of  literature  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  the  Reports 
of  Religious  and  Philanthropic  Societies — dry  reading,  but  very 
instructive. 

I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say  that  the  working  capital 
of  these  societies  and  institutions,  having  their  head-quarters  in 
London  and  other  large  towns,  is  not  less,  year  by  year,  than 
two  millions  of  money.  A  very  large  portion  of  this  capital  is 
annually  obtained  by  '  voluntary  subscriptions.'  There  is  also  a 
large  portion  which  has  accrued  from  legacies,  and  to  this  there 
is  a  large  annual  addition. 

I  cannot  trace  the  existence  of  any  one  institution  or  society, 
which  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  founders  and  supporters 
has  not  a  truly  good  object.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  English  liberality  as  shown  in  these  reports  ;  there  is  scarcely 
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one  spiritual  or  temporal  evil  towards  the  eradication  or  allevia- 
tion of  which  there  is  not  some  effort  being  made  by  this  species 
of  moral  machinery.  We  are  a  busy  mercantile  people,  very 
adhesive  to  shop  business,  but  not  careless  to  forget  the  claims 
of  Christianity  and  humanity.  Very  regardful  of  the  health  of 
the  '  till,'  we  may  grudge  the  time,  or  be  ill  able  to  spare  it,  to  do 
our  own  alms,  but  we  are  ready  to  take  liberally  from  that  '  till ' 
to  do  good  deeds  by  the  agency  of  others. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  money  is  raised  admits  of  a 
very  wide,  penetrating,  and  elastic  application  : — Meetings,  with 
speeches  made  by  volunteers  who  have  either  rank,  or  eloquence, 
or  notoriety  to  attract  auditors,  aided  by  trained  and  salaried 
advocates  ;  sermons  by  preachers  whose  names  or  known  talent 
are  likely  to  fill  the  church,  and  procure  a  good  '  collection  ; ' 
tavern  dinners,  got  up  with  great  pains,  by  persons  skilled  at  the 
work,  long  previously  advertised,  the  list  of  stewards  framed  upon 
a  system,  the  object  being  to  convey  to  the  public  the  idea  that  a 
royal  or  noble  chairman  will  have  the  support  of  a  great  number 
of  men  of  rank,  with  others  eminent  for  piety,  philanthropy,  &c. 

In  addition  to  these  three  methods  of  'appeal,'  there  are 
many  other  means  and  appliances  enlisted  for  the  same  end  : — 
Bazaars,  concerts,  balls,  and  the  use  of  cleverly-written  circulars 
sent  by  post  to  all  classes  of  persons  likely  to  respond  ;  then, 
there  are  prettily-contrived  boxes  for  '  collecting '  in  private 
houses  ;  there  is  the  '  card '  system  for  getting  in  small  sums. 

A  society  or  institution  once  started,  the  yearly  report,  of 
course,  is  framed,  not  only  to  relate  its  past  work,  but  to  elicit 
help  from  fresh  sources  by  its  relation  of  the  '  openings '  for 
future  increased  usefulness. 

It  is  clear  there  must  be  great  rivalry  in  the  benevolent  race  ; 
it  has  become,  therefore,  a  branch  of  social  science  how  best  to 
push  an  '  interest.'  No  mercantile  houses  take  more  pains  to 
solicit  orders  than  do  the  '  societies.'  They  have  their  highly- 
salaried  travellers  to  go  through  the  land  to  stir  up  the  minds  of 
the  almsgiving  classes  ;  organising  secretaries  to  establish  tribu- 
tary provincial  associations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  various  '  interests '  are  kept  alive  by  sheer  hard  work  ; 
no  stone  is  left  unturned  beneath  which  a  halfpenny  subscription 
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may  appear  to  wait  a  call.  Deputations,  practised  tongues, 
know  the  hits  to  make  ;  they  do  more  than  justice  to  their  briefs  ; 
they  address  themselves  to  the  sovereigns  of  country  Lady 
Bountifuls,  the  half-sovereigns  of  the  clergy  and  professionals, 
tradespeople's  crown-pieces,  the  sixpences  from  schools,  the 
copper  of  the  villager.  The  result  is  that  parent  societies  deal 
with  gigantic  incomes  ;  of  course,  there  is  the  expense  of  col- 
lection to  be  deducted  ;  still  the  great  fact  remains — there  is 
a  large  annual  capital.  John  Bull  is  a  very  liberal  fellow,  but  he 
is  somewhat  whimsical.  Voluntary  subscriptions  depend  upon 
sustained  interest  in  the  particular  society.  Dead  men  and 
women  not  only  tell  no  tales,  but  legacies  are  realised,  expressions 
of  goodwill  which  cannot  be  alienated.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
therefore,  to  get  post  mortem  goodwill  to  draw  from  executors. 
To  this  end  I  find  almost  every  '  report '  carefully  gives  the  form 
of  a  bequest,  that  testators  may  see  clearly  how  legally  to 
bequeath  money  to  the  society.  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  state 
the  total  of  money  so  left  by  will  during  the  last  ten  years,  even 
to  the  some  thirty  or  forty  societies  and  institutions  to  whose 
reports  I  have  had  access.  It  is  a  very  large  sum — a  very  large 
portion  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  purposes  for  which 
there  is  in  reality  no  other  security  than  the  existence  of  a  society 
or  institution  which  may  any  day  alter  all  its  rules,  change  its 
character,  or  be  dissolved.  I  regret  to  add  my  conviction, 
founded  on  good  grounds,  that  the  system  of  touting  for  legacies 
is  one  much  abused.  There  are  members  of  the  legal  profession 
who  could  tell  strange  tales  on  this  head. 

Of  course,  under  the  high  pressure  of  great  rivalry  much  that 
is  morally  wrong  is  perpetrated  in  raising  the  money  for  many 
societies.  The  speeches  of  the  '  travellers,'  the  '  reports,'  the 
'  tracts  '  are  highly  seasoned.  '  They  will  have  it  so,'  I  am  told 
by  a  retired  proficient.  A  few  days'  study  of  what  '  reports '  say 
that  clergy  do  abroad,  the  attendance  at  a  few  meetings  where 
the  overwhelming  success  of  the  society's  agents  is  told  by  some 
eloquent  deputation,  puzzles  one's  philosophy  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  same  means  do  so  little  at  home.  Anecdotes  form 
the  great  staple  of  a  good  deputation's  talk  ;  they  are  well  told, 
arc  what   ladies  call  '  pretty  ; '  some  of  us  grown  grey  in  the 
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world  wonder  how  it  is  that  for  home,  domestic  ends  these  lovely- 
traits  of  piety  and  benevolence  so  seldom  appear.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  little  boy  selling  his  dessert  to  his  mother  for  twopence  a 
night  during  the  holidays  that  he  might  put  the  money  into  the 
County  Hospital  Fund  ?  I  will,  however,  at  present  say  no 
more  upon  the  quality  of  the  reports.  Let  me  now  speak  of  the 
nature  of  the  '  management.'  Of  course,  this  varies  a  good  deal ; 
in  all  cases  it  is  a  great  object  to  parade  great  names  before  the 
eyes  of  the  subscribers.  Whether  as  patrons,  presidents,  or  vice- 
presidents,  noble  names  are  considered  indispensable.  These 
titled  and  royal  supporters  are  done  all  type  honour  to.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  very  vitality  of  the  institution  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  nobility  it  can  parade.  Then,  there  are  certain  men 
of  pious  and  philanthropic  mark — some  noble,  some  professional, 
some  mercantile ;  these  are  worked  in  as  committee  men  or 
treasurers.  There  is  a  committee,  of  course,  and  salaried  officers ; 
these  are  supposed  to  do  the  work  of  the  institution  ;  there  are 
auditors,  who  are  supposed  to  audit.  The  hon.  secretary  is  often 
one  of  the  well-known  philanthropic  city  men,  connected,  how- 
ever, with  West  End  society.  The  working  secretary  is  a 
salaried  official,  who  really  does  the  work.  Some  '  rules '  are 
carefully  drawn  ;  very  many  most  carelessly. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  real  working  of  the  machine.  It  is 
my  belief,  not  lightly  taken  up,  that  on  the  average  the  business 
is  really  done  by  a  very  limited  number  of  the  committee,  who 
sometimes  are  wholly  under  the  thumb  of  the  secretary.  In  very 
many  cases  this  officer  really  has  it  almost  all  his  own  way. 
The  leviathan  societies  have  great  patronage ;  there  are,  of 
course,  in  their  cases  more  members  of  the  committee  who  really 
work  ;  still,  so  far  as  the  financial  system  is  concerned,  the 
secretary  has  often  even  in  these  cases  held  it  all  in  his  own 
hand.  He  has  the  monthly  accounts  prepared,  gives  the  data 
for  the  yearly  reports  ;  doing  the  drudgery,  he  is  allowed  great 
freedom  of  action.  On  his  activity  depends  the  keeping  up  the 
list  of  great  names,  the  putting  out  of  appeals,  the  dunning  for 
back  payments,  the  securing  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  '  telling ' 
anniversary,  be  it  a  '  meeting'  or  a  dinner. 

'  Societies  '  parade  known  men  of  business  as  committeemen  ; 
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many  of  these  same  names  are  so  paraded  for  very  many  different 
societies  ;  they  have  their  own  firm's  business  to  attend  to  ;  it  is 
known,  too,  that  they  are  for  ever  here  and  there  at  '  meetings,' 
&c.  ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  can  really  attend  to  the  regular 
business  of  any  one  of  the  societies. 

From  some  amusing  confessions  in  my  possession  I  gather 
that,  in  salaried  official  opinion,  it  is  fortunate  that  these  highly 
puffed  gentlemen  do  not  attend,  for  they  are  said  '  to  be  very  bad 
men  of  business  ;'  'either  crotchety  or  so  prejudiced  that  they 
are  always  finding  fault.' 

It  requires  great  tact  to  make  a  good  secretary  ;  being  highly 
paid,  he  has  every  interest  to  keep  the  thing  going  ;  he  soon  finds 
this  to  be  no  easy  task.  The  iron  of  philanthropy  may  be  for 
once  forced  to  a  white  heat.  The  launching  of  a  new  institution 
is  one  thing— to  keep  up  the  warmth  by  which  it  drew  its 
breath  is  another  thing.  Weak  peers  in  the  hands  of  scheming 
secretaries  in  anticipation  will  work  hard  to  launch  the  institu- 
tion which,  born  of  them,  gives  them  temporary  eclat.  When 
the  public  begins  to  cool  down  and  the  money  to  keep  the 
bantling  alive  is  wanted,  they  find  the  real  pinch  of  the  matter. 
Other  peers  have  had  their  weakness  preyed  on,  other  secretaries 
have  used  their  obstetric  talent,  new  institutions  undermine 
older  ones  ;  yet,  there  is  '  the  Mission,'  '  the  Asylum,'  '  the  In- 
stitution ; '  there  is  its  office,  there  are  its  officers  ;  expenditure 
is  certain,  receipts  seem  problematical,  as  equal  to  meet  it.  Now 
comes  the  resort  to  the  forcing  system  ;  '  individuals  are  said 
to  be  ready  with  100/.  if  ten  others  will  find  the  same  sum,' 
&c,  &c. 

I  can  quite  understand  all  this  as  natural  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  many  institutions  have  sprung  into  life,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  exist ;  it  is  lamentable,  it  is  worse  when 
large  religious  societies  have  resort  to  equivocal  means  to  keep 
up  their  position.  To  me  it  is  most  deplorable  to  see  the  shifts 
made  to  sustain  a  particular  religious  interest ;  whether  it  aims 
at  the  conversion  of  heathen,  Jews,  Catholics,  at  home  or  abroad, 
Bible-dealing,  tract-dealing,  every  truly  good  end  of  religious 
economy,  is  in  my  eyes  degraded  by  being  puffed  and  pushed  by 
puffing  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  an  antibilious  pill  or  a  hair-dye. 
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When  I  know,  too,  the  large  staff  of  well-paid  officers  whose 
existence  depends  upon  the  success  of  this  system,  I  view  it 
with  the  greater  abhorrence. 

It  is  well  here  to  say,  that  some  of  the  leviathan  religious 
societies  draw  large  revenues  from  the  public  by  contributions 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  considered  voluntary.  Episcopal  invita- 
tions and  the  pressure  of  religious  party  feeling  act  as  a  powerful 
system  of  something  like  exaction.  There  are  certain  societies 
which  carry  a  well  defined  party  flag.  Few  clergymen  have  the 
courage  to  hold  aloof  from  '  party  ; '  the  bias  of  the  human 
mind  tends  towards  it ;  religion  has  its  Brooks's  and  Carlton  and 
Reform  interest.  The  parish  clergyman  soon  finds  he  must 
collect  for  the  episcopal  Conservative,  or  the  more  liberal  and 
less  purely  ecclesiastical  societies  ;  he  may  find  it  difficult  to 
avoid  the  importunity  of  the  very  liberal  mixed  societies.  One 
or  more  of  them  have  attained  a  position  in  the  majority  of 
parishes  which  gives  them  a  sort  of  income-tax  authority.  I 
have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  proof  how  this  burden  is  now  felt,  how  it  for 
ever  taxes  their  pockets,  and  compels  them  to  struggle  with  their 
own  parochial  necessities  that  they  may  yield  to  the  claims  of 
these  four  or  five  sturdy  mendicants.  I  have  known  an  organist's 
salary  carried  off  from  a  country  parish  to  help  the  establishment 
of  a  colonial  bishopric  with  a  name  half  the  parish  had  never 
heard  of.  There  are  many  poor  clergy  who  are  reduced  to  use 
a  painful  system  of  begging  from  their  parishioners  to  find  even 
a  portion  of  their  school's  expense,  who  yet  are  under  a  kind  of 
compulsion  to  have  repeated  '  collections '  for  societies,  the  claims 
of  which  they  are  considered  quite  unequal  to  advocate,  and 
therefore  the  expense  of  a  '  deputation '  must  be  met  out  of  the 
funds. 

As  to  the  way  the  business  of  societies  and  institutions  is  but 
too  often  conducted,  I  can  scarcely  speak  too  strongly.  The 
balance-sheets  are  most  unsatisfactory  ;  they  are  very  often 
intentionally  delusive.  Items  are  '  clubbed  '  under  '  Miscella- 
neous Expenses,'  or  '  Sundries.'  I  have  traced  in  several  the 
existence  of  a  system  of  deliberate  fraud.  These  items,  in  fact, 
very  often  are  used  to  conceal  '  irregularity,'  to  cover  fraud,  to 
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square  a  total.  Auditing  is  a  matter  not  of  inquisition,  to  see 
that  all  is  right,  but  to  make  all  appear  right.  I  have  some 
curious  details  as  to  the  time  really  given  to  '  auditing '  the 
annual  accounts  in  some  of  the  large  societies.  This  is,  however, 
a  matter  which  some  little  time  hence  I  hope  to  see  made  very 
clear  to  the  public.     //  must  be  reformed. 

Some  of  the  societies  are  simply  large  trading  firms,  with 
utterly  irresponsible  partners  dealing  with  the  money  of  others. 
They  print,  bind,  warehouse,  export,  sell  wholesale  and  retail. 
They  do  this  on  a  most  extensive  scale  ;  their  '  life '  seems  to 
depend  upon  showing  how  great  a  stock  they  can  each  year  dis- 
pose of.  The  keenest  mercantile  intelligence  fails,  I  find,  to 
discover  from  their  published  statements  their  real  loss  or  profit, 
the  real  value  of  the  stock  they  possess  at  any  one  moment,  and 
yet  they  profess  to  give  a  yearly  account  of  their  stewardship  ! 
Bear  in  mind,  a  railway  account  may  be,  very  often  is,  '  cooked  ' 
to  prove  the  value  of  the  concern — how  it  flourishes.  Societies 
and  institutions  always  want  to  show  need,  need  of  more  capital; 
they  flourish  with  trumpets  over  the  past,  they  look  with  fore- 
boding to  the  future,  saying,  '  Give — give  ! '  We  have  purchased 
fields,  we  want  labourers  to  dig,  tools  to  dig  with  ;  we  have 
created  an  appetite  for  our  wares,  which  craves  in  too  great  a 
proportion  even  to  our  present  noble  supply,  &c. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is — that  charity,  piety  is  clique-ridden. 
A  few  men  by  industry  have  monopolised  the  working  of  these 
matters.  The  long  parade  of  great  names,  lay  and  clerical,  has 
become  a  mere  outward  visible  sign  of  no  real  inward,  working, 
controlling  power.  It  only  needs  that  patrons,  presidents,  vice- 
presidents,  noble  and  right  rev.  committeemen  should  be  vigilant 
to  require  truth  in  the  reports,  honesty  in  the  accounts,  and  a 
revolution  would  be  worked.  Charity  and  piety  would  then  go 
their  way  less  stained  by  the  fraud  of  their  agents,  less  degraded 
by  the  bombast  of  their  '  reports.' 

The  objects,  I  repeat,  are  excellent  as  the  rule.  It  is  a  thing 
for  a  nation  to  be  proud  of,  to  see  her  nobility  so  directly  pro- 
claimed as  the  supporters,  originators,  advocates  of  such  vast, 
noble  undertakings.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  financial 
system  of  these  great  and  good  institutions  should  not  be  so 
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revised  as  to  make  expenditure  clear,  fraud  difficult.  There  is 
every  reason  why  that  which  should  be  a  centre  of  piety  should 
not  be  a  scene  of  desperate  temptation.  I  am  coolly  told  in 
print  that  good  causes  cannot  be  worked  at  a  less  expenditure 
than  25  per  cent,  on  income.  I  admit  it  if  the  present  extrava- 
gance in  salaries,  &c,  is  to  continue.  I  speak  the  experience  of 
men  who  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  as  secretaries  and 
'  deputations.'  '  Let  the  public  demand  the  reform,  the  societies 
will  give  it  ;  more  will  be  done  at  less  cost,  and  more  will  be 
freely  given  to  do  it.' 

Respectability  and  Fraud. 

May  2,  i860. 

In  my  opinion,  such  men  as  Robson,  Redpath,  and  Pullinger 
have  done  and  are  doing  great  public  service.  They  were  all 
what  is  called  highly  respectable  confidential  servants.  Their 
robberies  were  not  of  a  mere  vulgar  objective  character.  They 
did  not  steal  with  the  hand,  aided  by  skeleton  keys,  a  jack-in-the- 
box,  or  a  'jemmy.'  Theirs  was  a  more  subjective  villany,  the 
work  of  astute  minds,  doing  wrong  on  the  broadest  and  boldest 
scale  ;  they  took  their  time  about  it,  went  to  their  daily  work, 
thoroughly  respectable.  A  villa,  a  brougham,  a  handsomely 
fitted  pew,  a  quiet,  refined  demeanour — these  masked  them,  as 
they  daily  did  a  great  deal  of  good  work  for  the  very  masters 
they  daily  plundered.  Respectability,  religious  profession,  is,  in 
fact,  to  these  men  what  crape  is  to  the  face  of  the  vulgar  burglar. 
The  public  never  hears  of  a  tithe  of  the  respectable  villany  dis- 
covered in  any  one  year.  The  duped,  by  their  own  folly,  are  so 
often,  more  or  less,  in  the  power  of  those  who  dupe  them  that 
they  dare  not  prosecute. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  '  defaulters  '  whose  roguery  has 
been  proved  to  me  in  the  case  of  the  societies  and  institutions 
only  one  has  been  prosecuted  ;  he  would  have  escaped,  I  believe, 
had  not  an  influential  subscriber  put  some  pressure  on  the 
managers.  There  is  always  a  loophole  by  which  respectable 
villany  may  hope  to  escape,  and  they  know  it. 

Now,  I  at  once  admit  that  because  a  man  is  respectable  it  is 
no  reason  that  we  should  suspect  him.     I  don't  want  to  under- 
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value  respectability  ;  what  I  argue  is  that  it  is  in  itself  no  safe- 
guard against  a  wicked  disposition.  No  '  firm,'  no  society,  would 
put  a  man  not  respectable  into  a  confidential  post  of  high  trust. 
No  such  man  so  trusted,  simply  on  the  score  of  character,  should 
be  left  unguarded  in  his  integrity  for  want  of  those  common 
precautions  which  are  no  insult  to  the  best  of  us.  The  preacher 
over  his  Bible,  in  common  with  the  banker  over  his  ledger, 
requires  candles  at  mid-day  in  a  November  London  fog.  When 
dishonesty  is  an  epidemic  precautionary  measures  in  regard  to 
moral  health  are  as  advisable  as  early  attention  to  premonitory 
symptoms.  What  profession,  what  rank,  what  amount  of 
apparent  principle  has  been  found  proof  against  powerful 
temptation  to  appropriate  the  money  of  others  ?  In  an  age  of 
luxury,  in  which  all  hurry  to  achieve  wealth,  in  which  the  fortu- 
nate are  respected  for  their  success,  with  no  reference  to  the 
method  by  which  it  was  achieved,  who  can  wonder  that  many 
respectable  men  often  prove  accomplished  rogues  ? 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  strain  put  upon  a  ship's  anchor  chain 
when  it  is  tested.  Have  we  any  right  to  put  poor  human  nature 
to  too  high  a  test  ?  Taught  to  pray  against  temptation,  who 
shall  say  that  he  is,  or  that  he  knows  any  one  who  is,  wholly 
incorruptible  ?  Let  bankers,  bishops,  eloquent  defenders  of  those 
good  men  who  they  say  for  their  goodness  should  be  beyond 
suspicion,  as  secretaries,  treasurers,  &c,  look  into  their  own  most 
respectable  hearts,  and  ask,  '  Have  we  never  done  something,  or 
had  a  temporary  desire  to  do  something,  which  betrays  to  us 
that  if  we  had  been  tempted  as  these  Strettons  and  Pullingers 
were,  we,  too,  might  have  fallen  ? '  The  Pharisee  has  to  stand  in 
the  publican's  shoes  before  he  is  safe  to  say  he  is  no  such  man 
as  that  publican. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  belief  that  many  a  com- 
mercial house,  many  a  religious  society,  becomes  a  school  for 
villany,  simply  because  respectable  men,  not  tempted,  think 
respectability  is  above  temptation.  I  say  it  is  as  wicked  as  it  is 
cruel  to  conduct  a  large  monetary  business  by  instruments  to 
whom  a  little  money  is  of  great  value,  who  have  the  complete 
control  daily  of  large  sums  with  nothing  but  human  nature  (we 
all  know  what  that  is)  to  protect  their  integrity.      In  any  age  of 
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the  world  I  should  be  of  the  same  opinion.  In  the  present  day 
you  might  just  as  safely  put  down  vaccination  by  law  when 
small-pox  was  on  the  increase  as  hesitate  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  make  fraud  difficult  and  dangerous. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  question  to  answer  how  it  is  that  in  an 
age  distinguished  for  all  possible  effort  to  make  the  uneducated 
better  men,  the  educated  should  yet  so  often  prove  so  very  bad. 
I  have,  as  your  readers  well  know,  never  concealed  my  opinion 
in  the  matter.  The  higher,  more  privileged  orders  look  '  out  of 
window '  too  much — look  too  little  '  in-doors.'  They  are  learned 
and  active  about  street  sin,  zealous  to  attack  it.  Very  sluggish 
are  they,  very  ignorant — wilfully  so,  about  '  office,'  '  counting- 
house,'  'drawing-room,'  'dining-room'  sin.  Vicarious  good 
works  have  favoured  domestic  deeds  of  guilt.  We  enrol  our 
names  to  convert  the  heathen,  reform  the  wicked,  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  we  become  nominally  a  part  of  a  great  moral  machinery 
for  good  and  holy  works  ;  having  done  this,  we  go  to  our  money- 
making  ledgers,  our  betting  books,  our  schemes  for  political 
advancement,  our  deeper  schemes  for  family  advantages  ;  we 
have  given  to  enable  good  objects  to  be  done  by  others,  and  this 
makes  it  pleasanter  to  go  about  our  own  equivocal  private  ends. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  pleasant  public  character  we  have 
purchased  by  our  wealth  or  talent  we  sit  down  content.  We  are 
held  in  high  esteem  ;  so  we  know  are  thousands  for  the  same 
reason  whose  deeds  we  also  know  to  be  questionable  ;  why 
should  we  be  better  than  our  neighbours  ?  In  this  month  of 
May  can  no  one  be  found  to  pity  the  sad  life  of  the  respectable  ? 

The  last  letter  written  by  S.  G.  O.  on  the  organisation  and  distribution 
of  charity  was  written  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Relief  of  Distress. 
This  institution,  which  still  survives,  was  founded  in  i860.  The  entire 
expenses  of  management  being  defrayed  by  a  Guarantee  Committee, 
and  the  donations  to  the  funds  being  applied,  without  deduction,  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  S.  G.  O.  found  in  this  society  the  realisation  of 
principles  he  had  sought  so  earnestly  to  impress  on  the  public  mind, 
and,  accordingly,  he  wrote  strongly  in  its  favour. 

January  I,  1862. 

Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  favour 
of  the    '  Society    for    Relief   of   Distress '  ?      I   do    not  wish    to 
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depreciate  any  of  the  numerous  societies  which,  under  other 
titles,  are  seeking  the  same  good  object.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
there  is  ample  room  for  them  all  ;  I  should  deeply  regret 
anything  like  an  unchristian  antagonism  where  the  common 
object  is  to  aid  the  cause  of  Christian  charity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  vicarious  philanthropy  must 
pay  a  good  deal  for  agency.  The  man  who  gets  off  his  horse, 
on  a  journey,  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  a  wayside  sufferer  gives 
personal  effort,  suffers  personal  inconvenience  ;  if  he  had  trotted 
on  to  his  inn,  and  thence  sent  a  messenger  to  perform  the  same 
office,  he  must  have  added  the  expense  of  the  agent  to  the  value 
of  the  alms. 

There  is  a  very  large  class  to  whom  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  impossibility  that  they  should  themselves  give  personal 
attention  to  the  many  charitable  and  religious  objects  they  are 
yet  disposed  cheerfully  and  liberally  to  aid.  We  must,  then, 
have  the  machinery  of  '  societies.'  Now,  what  I  have  ever  con- 
tended for  is  simply  this,  that  those  who  undertake  almsgiving, 
spiritual  or  material,  for  others,  should  religiously  perform  every 
real  and  implied  condition  of  their  '  trust ; '  the  money  received 
for  a  particular  purpose  should  be  considered  sacred  to  that 
purpose  ;  it  should  be  so  dealt  with  that  the  good  purposed  by 
the  donor  should  be  done  with  the  least  possible  subtraction 
from  the  sum  given  for  expense  in  agency.  Again,  many  of  the 
nobility  and  men  of  note,  in  addition  to  money,  give  their  names, 
as  the  names  of  those  who  constitute  an  important  branch  of  the 
managing  power  of  a  society  ;  they  are  printed  as  officially  acting 
in  the  dispensing  of  the  funds  as  committeemen,  trustees,  auditors, 
&c.  Such  persons  I  consider  responsible  to  every  individual 
donor  for  a  just  and  economical  distribution  of  the  funds,  for  the 
safe  custody  of  the  capital  of  the  society.  Presidents  and  vice- 
presidents,  whether  royal  or  not,  are,  in  my  opinion,  those  who 
deliberately  grant  the  use  of  their  names  as  an  attractive  element, 
and  just  so  far  as  their  names  are  so  used  to  attract  subscribers 
I  consider  they  are  personally  responsible  for  the  fair  dealing  of 
the  society  they  thus  patronise. 

It  is  to  me  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  day  that  noble 
names  are  so  often  lightly  given  to  patronise  societies  in  which 
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the  most  disgraceful  dealing  with  the  money  collected  is  very- 
notorious.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  there  were  no  instances  of 
noble  names  lent  on  hire  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  schemes 
delusive  in  all  they  offer  to  the  poor  victims  they  entrap,  and 
only  feathering  the  nests  of  the  wily  swindlers  who  in  the  end 
do  their  noble  patrons  as  well  as  their  poor  clients. 

The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  has  certain  most 
peculiar  features  ;  it  is  unlike  anything  else  ;  it  is  of  the  genus 
1  Philanthropic  Society,'  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  development 
of  a  new  species.  It  receives  gratefully  '  the  alms '  of  all,  to  be 
distributed  at  its  discretion,  to  relieve  physical  distress.  It  has 
great  names  at  the  head  of  its  appeal  to  the  public,  but  not 
as  mere  noble  dummies  put  upon  the  shelves  to  look  like  real 
noble  vigilance  ;  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  personally 
answerable  for  every  shilling  of  expense  that  the  society  may 
incur  in  the  collection,  management,  and  distribution  of  the 
funds ;  they  are  also  ex  officio  members  of  the  working  committee. 
The  society  has  no  paid  collector  ;  it  employs  no  hired  agent 
to  canvass  for  support.  The  working  committee,  including  the 
guarantors,  may  be  said,  with  a  little  exception,  to  consist  of 
what  is  called  '  men  of  the  world  ;  '  it  is  true,  the  exceptions  may 
be,  perhaps,  presumed  to  leaven  the  mass,  for  there  are  some 
clergymen  well  known  for  their  untiring  philanthropy  and  high 
professional  character,  and  also  a  few  laymen,  some  of  whom 
might  fairly  take  offence  at  being  classed  as  of  '  the  world.' 

I  know  a  little,  however,  of  the  origin  of  this  society — how 
and  by  whom  it  did  its  last  year's  excellent  work.  I,  then  on 
my  own  part,  greet  it  as  a  society,  born  of  a  desire  in  certain 
very  worldly  quarters,  on  the  part  of  certain  worldly  men,  not 
only  to  have  distress  relieved  at  their  expense,  but  themselves 
to  undertake  the  working  of  all  machinery  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  I  look  at  it  as  impersonating  the  charitable  disposition 
of  the  West  End  clubs,  seeking  to  cut  out  work  in  the  field  of 
charity  for  every  nobleman  or  gentleman  disposed  to  go  and 
personally  make  acquaintance  with  want  and  relieve  it  ;  or,  if 
disposed  to  give  but  not  to  go,  offering  an  agency  of  his  own 
class,  who,  as  men  of  honour,  will  honourably  deal  with  every 
shilling  entrusted  to  them,  on  the  primary  condition  that  no  one 
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farthing  of  the  money  given  for  distribution  shall  go  to  anything 
else. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  well  aware  that  a  society  so  constituted,  so 
worked,  must  make  many  enemies.  The  Committee  know  it, 
expect  it,  but  are  neither  angered  nor  disappointed  that  it  is  so. 
They  claim  no  exemption  from  the  common  failing  of  humanity  ; 
they  may,  as  others,  be  imposed  upon  ;  they  may  make  mistakes 
in  judgment,  but  they  bring  to  the  task  minds  which  '  the  world ' 
has  made  pretty  acute  ;  the  very  originality  of  their  scheme,  the 
place  of  its  birth,  the  well-known  name  of  its  foster-parent,  the 
general  character  of  its  first  supporters — all  challenged  observa- 
tion. I  now  challenge  denial  to  the  fact  that  they  did  last  winter 
immense  good  ;  that  '  West  End  '  men,  known  only  hitherto  by 
the  London  world  as  men  who  '  cared  little  for  these  things,' 
went  into  the  most  wretched  London  districts,  personally  com- 
municated with  philanthropists,  male  and  female,  of  every  creed, 
rank  and  profession,  not  only  giving  no  offence  to  any,  but,  as  I 
know  for  a  fact,  leaving  a  most  favourable  impression  in  quarters 
where  I  should  least  have  expected  it. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  (I  hope  I  do  him  no  wrong), 
I  should  think,  would  have  been  thought  the  least  likely  man  in 
London,  but  a  short  time  since,  to  have  made  the  admission,  who 
says  :  '  I  regret  nothing  of  all  it  has  cost  of  exertion,  if  only 
because  it  brought  me  to  know  those  noble  fellows  the  work- 
ing clergy  of  London.' 

We  use  '  theatres  '  as  scenes  of  Gospel  preaching  because  it 
is  found  you  can  thus  get  at  a  class  you  cannot  otherwise  collect 
for  the  purpose.  For  my  own  part  I  have  yet  to  learn  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  a  grim,  infidel,  Sabbath  and  week-day 
dealer  in  costermongery  is  one  whit  a  more  pitiable  object  than 
a  West  End,  wealthy  idler,  who  fritters  away  life  in  club,  turf, 
park,  opera,  and  St.  John's  Wood — so-called  pleasure — without 
one  real,  serious  thought  upon  a  life  to  come,  or  one  real,  serious 
effort  to  do  good  to  a  single  fellow-creature. 

I  will  make  no  concealment  of  my  own  reason  for  urging  the 
support  of  '  the  Relief  Society.'  I  do  firmly  believe  it  has  given 
a  new  and  wholesome  relish  to  many  a  hitherto  heartless  life. 
It  has  led  Dives,  from  being  bored  with  the  accounts  of  perishing 
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Lazari,  to  go  himself  beyond  the  gates  of  fashionable  life,  to  see 
the  men,  their  nakedness,  their  sores,  their  looks  of  famine.  A 
good  deed  done  at  a  man's  own  hand  is  like  a  ray  from  the  sun, 
you  can't  avoid  a  certain  warmth  from  it  ;  such  deeds  repeated 
again  and  again  give  to  many  a  heart  a  new  sense.  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  that  any  heart,  however  world-hardened,  is 
yet  so  world-deadened  that  acts  of  mercy  done  with  those  who 
are  doing  them  for  Christ's  sake  will  leave  no  abiding  effect. 

I,  then,  advocate  the  claims  of  this  society,  not  only  for  its 
open  honesty  of  purpose,  not  for  the  work's  sake  alone  and  the 
safeguards  which  surround  the  funds,  but  as  a  forecast  shadow 
of  good  yet  to  come — the  awakening  of  many  a  mind  heretofore 
given  over  to  the  world's  frivolity — yes,  and  the  world's  condoned 
guilt,  to  a  sense  of  a  higher,  more  really  noble  life.  There  is 
room,  God  knows,  for  every  hand  in  the  field  of  mercy  ;  what 
hand  so  guilty  or  so  unchaste  that  God  or  man  would  deny  it 
the  performance  of  deeds  of  mercy  ? 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
THE   CRIMEAN   WAR. 

In  1854  S.  G.  O.  went  to  Pera  for  six  weeks  under  circumstances 
related  in  the  following  letters.  When  at  Scutari  he  concerned  himself 
in  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  wounded  with  infinite  pity  and  care.  It 
is  related  of  S.  G.  O.  that  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man  his  tenderness 
and  sympathy  were  intense,  while  his  solemnity  of  manner  and  bearing 
made  itself  felt  by  all  present.  At  Scutari  he  met  Mr.  J.  C.  Mac- 
donald  the  '  Times  '  almoner,  Miss  Nightingale,  and  other  persons  who 
were  engaged  in  works  of  mercy  to  the  rank  and  file  who  had  been 
despatched  to  the  front  without  adequate  provision  for  wounds  and 
sickness. 

There  is  a  note  by  S.  G.  O.  in  reference  to  the  following  letter  in 
which  he  says  :  '  On  this  letter  I  was  offered  by  the  "  Times "  the 
management  of  the  "  Times  "  Fund,  which  led  to  my  going  to  Scutari.' 
The  archives  of  the  '  Times  '  contain  no  record  of  this  alleged  offer,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  S.  G.  O.  misunderstood  the  purport  of 
some  passing  conversation  on  the  subject.  At  all  events,  he  went  to 
Scutari  equipped  with  letters  from  the  '  Times '  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  '  Times '  Fund,  and  to  whom  he  rendered  cordial 
and  valued  assistance. 

National  Tribute  to  the  Army  in  the  Crimea. 

October  14,  1S54. 
The  almost  breathless  admiration  with  which  the  accounts  of 
the  gallant  conduct  of  our  troops  in  the  present  war  are  read  will 
not  be  content  to  find  relief  in  mere  words.  English  sympathy 
is  very  impulsive  ;  at  this  moment  it  craves  to  be  '  up  and  doing.' 
Such  deeds  as  those  done  at  Alma,  this  wonderful  evidence  from 
so  many  sources  of  the  vigorous  life  of  old  English  pluck,  seem 
to  me  to  demand  a  national  expression  of  feeling — a  tribute  from 
every  grateful  and  admiring  English  heart,  to  be  placed  uncon- 
ditionally at  the  disposal  of  the  heads  of  the  army  itself. 

*  2 
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Extraordinary  events  call  for  special  note.  Why  should  not 
'  The  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma  '  be  acknowledged  as  a 
special  charge  upon  the  nation's  gratitude  ?  Its  deeds  cannot  be 
outdone  ;  the  army  of  the  Crimea  may  add  to  its  glory  gained 
on  that  day — it  cannot  eclipse  it.  I  would  suggest  that  every 
man,  of  every  rank,  should  give  one  day's  income,  from  whatever 
source  he  may  derive  it,  to  a  national  tribute.  I  would  thus 
take,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  same  proportion  of  tribute  from  each. 
I  am  satisfied  that  every  working  man  would  gladly  give  his 
one  day's  pay.  Collectors  for  this  fund  would,  I  am  sure,  volun- 
teer in  every  town  and  village  ;  no  questions  should  be  asked  ; 
it  should  only  be  the  understanding  that,  as  working  men  would 
give  one  day's  wages,  others  should  give  that  which  should 
represent  in  foro  coitscientics  one  day's  income. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  either  sermons  or  speeches  ;  the 
battlefield  and  the  hospital  find  the  first  ;  the  accounts  we  read 
of  British  cheering  to  the  charge,  when  that  charge  was  to  face 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  shot,  shell,  and  canister  poured  in  one 
broad  death-dealing  stream,  may  well  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
latter.  I  would  say,  let  every  farthing  collected  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  a  military  committee,  to  be  named  by  Lord  Raglan, 
if  spared  to  us  ;  if  otherwise,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
home.  I  would  impose  no  one  condition  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  fund.  I  would  make  it  over  as  a  free  gift  to  the  army,  to 
aid  in  mitigation  of  the  suffering  of  the  relatives  of  wounded  or 
fallen  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  ;  there  will  be  found  yet  many  an 
officer's  family  as  suffering  in  means,  through  the  casualties  of 
the  war,  as  that  of  any  private  in  the  service.  We  at  home 
cannot  fight,  but  we  can  show  our  appreciation  of  that  courage 
the  development  of  which  in  the  field  is,  after  all,  the  best  secu- 
rity for  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 

January  1,  1855. 

If,  Sir,  England  is  to  be  true  to  herself,  she  must  at  once 
answer  to  the  cry  from  the  Crimea  for  more  troops.  No  braver 
men  ever  yet  existed  than  those  who,  having  survived  the  issues 
of  the  late  battles,  wait,  yet  undaunted,  fresh  hazard  in  the  field. 
Braver  men  never  fell  in  battlefield  than  those  who  have  found 
their  graves  jn  the  Crimea. 
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Let  us  at  once  confess,  that  we  did  underrate  the  power  and 
resources  of  our  foe  ;  that  we  had  not  taken  into  due  account  the 
deadly  effect  of  severe  privation  long  continued  in  an  unhealthy 
climate  ;  nay,  let  us  not  blink  the  fact,  that  in  the  greater  part 
of  our  preparations  for  the  too  certain  results  of  a  war,  at  such  a 
distance  and  in  such  a  country,  we  have  not  fulfilled  all  our 
obligations. 

The  past  of  this  war  and  much  of  the  future  will  be  a  page 
to  which  I  fear  the  greatest  military  authorities  must  look  with 
something  akin  to  shame.  They  who  have  to  read  it  through 
the  mourners'  tears  will  not  feel  their  mourning  less  bitter  as 
they  sec  cause  to  think  it  needed  not  to  have  been  altogether 
thus. 

History  may — I  know  not  that  it  can — tell  of  deeds  of 
courage  equal  to  those  our  army  has  done  in  the  Crimea  ;  his- 
tory cannot  tell  of  any  such  deeds  following  in  rapid  succession, 
worked  in  the  same  daring  spirit,  on  the  same  scene,  but  under 
daily  increasing,  almost  appalling  difficulty. 

I,  Sir,  am  now  on  my  way  home,  after  a  nearly  six  weeks' 
stay,  not  at  the  camp,  but  in  its  deepest  shadow — the  scene  to 
which  it  sends  its  wounded  and  its  sick.  It  is  here  the  curse  of 
war  will  bear  no  veil  ;  it  appears  in  its  own  naked  black  truth. 
There  is  sublimity  in  the  storm  that  rages  through  a  forest. 
Who  can — the  storm  passed — look  upon  its  ravages  unmoved  ? 
Transports  are  but  so  many  floating  ambulances  ;  the  hospital 
but  a  roofed  battlefield.  It  is  but  the  change  of  scene.  True — 
in  the  one  case  we  have  the  excitement,  the  active  daring 
bravery  of  the  fight  ;  in  the  other  there  is  yet  the  fight  for  life, 
but  it  is  in  the  passive  courage  shown  on  the  bed  of  the  wounded, 
under  the  pain  and  suffering  that  foe  has  caused  against  whom 
the  hand  can  no  longer  be  raised.  I  have  looked  for  hours  on 
these  wounded,  sick,  weak,  and  dying.  This  I  and  all  saw  in 
them — they  knew  not  what  it  was  to  boast  of  that  which  has 
made  them  their  country's  praise  ;  nor  to  murmur,  as  they  saw, 
through  the  feverish  mist  of  their  pain,  how  near  to  where  they 
lay  was  the  grave,  to  which  they  must  soon  pass. 

Would  you  learn  to  hate  war  ?  Would  you  feel  the  prayer 
forced  upon  you,  that  they  who  speak  lightly  of  it  should  know 
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more  of  what  it  is  ?  Go  to  that  scene — those  miles  of  ward  and 
corridor — thickly  covered  with  war's  work,  written  in  all  possible 
defacement  of  man,  once  made  in  God's  image. 

With  some  experience  of  the  world,  in  this  matter  I  have 
found  myself  a  child.  /  never  till  new  kneiv  what  a  soldier  really 
was.  I  never  could  have  dreamt  that  the  serious  business  of  the 
soldier's  life  and  death  could  develop  such  true  nobility  of  cha- 
racter as  I  have  lately  witnessed.  I  have  myself  learnt  the 
lesson  letter  by  letter — would  that  I  possessed  the  power  to  im- 
part it  to  others  !  It  is  one  that  forbids  vicarious  teaching. 
None  have  ever  doubted  what  an  English  soldier  is  in  the  field  ; 
to  know  him  truly  you  should  see  those  going  to  it,  and  close  to 
it,  have  mingled  day  by  day  with  those  whom  wounds  and  sick- 
ness have  just  driven  from  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  read  this  and 
that  action,  in  all  that  pen-drawn  beauty  which  has  become  the 
calling  of  a  modern  profession.  It  is  another  to  hear  the  small 
details  of  each  battle,  told  by  actors  who  have  just  been  driven 
wounded  from  its  stage  ;  to  hear  deeds  that  bewilder  by  their 
cool  daring,  recited  as  mere  after-dinner  anecdotes  incidental  to 
some  work  which  those  present  had  undertaken  and  shared  in 
common.  So  familiar  does  one  become  with  the  plain  sober 
tone  in  which  this  and  that  world-told  action  is  discussed  by  its 
chief  actors,  thus  close  to  its  scene,  that  one's  conception  of  the 
bravery  of  each  deed  is  clouded  by  one's  wonder  at  the  modesty 
of  those  who,  having  acted  their  part  in  them,  seem  to  hold  it  to 
have  been  no  more  than  just  some  everyday  act  of  duty. 

As  with  the  officers  so  with  the  men,  their  one  great  delight 
is  to  read  aloud  the  battles  in  print;  they  speak  with  pride  of 
their  officers,  their  regiments  ;  but,  except  in  the  way  of  a  bit  of 
gossip  to  each  other,  you  hear  no  word  to  tell  that  the  speaker 
feels  aught  of  the  honour  he  has  really  won  for  himself. 

People  in  England  hear  of  '  the  camp,'  and  the  trials  of  camp 
life.  Chobham  made  camp  life  familiar  to  the  public,  and  in 
some  sort  taught  the  army  its  general  features.  The  Crimea 
'  camp  '  is  of  a  very  different  nature.  Were  it  known  what  the 
army  has  endured  and  still  endures  in  the  camp,  one  more  bright 
light  would  shine  to  the  soldier's  praise.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  what  I  could  tell,  only  on  the  authority  of  those  who 
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spoke  of  this,  too,  in  the  same  sober,  modest  tone  I  have  noted 
above.  Men  bred  to  every  comfort — who  never  till  lately  knew 
one  real  privation,  many  of  whom  have  been  so  brought  up  that 
what  are  esteemed  luxuries  became  to  them  necessaries — have 
lived  for  months,  not  only  liable  to  all  the  unceasing  watchful- 
ness war  demands,  not  only  liable  at  any  moment  again  to  be 
wakened  to  strive  for  their  country's  honour  at  deadly  odds  to 
their  own  life,  but  enduring  all  the  while  an  amount  of  real  pri- 
vation that  defies  description,  for  it  would  require  me  to  tell  of 
the  reversal  of  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  life,  with  the  exaggera- 
tion of  most  of  that  trial  to  life  all  do  so  strive  to  avoid. 

I  do  not  think  one  man  in  the  ranks  would  say  his  officers 
have  not  generally  suffered  as  much  as  himself ;  there  is  not  an 
officer,  speaking  of  his  men,  who  does  not  say  they  have  suffered 
but  too  much.  Both  have  again  and  again  fought  when  more 
fit  for  their  beds  :  neither,  wanting  rest,  would  have  ever  found 
a  moment  when  they  could  really  feel  they  were  secure  to 
obtain  it. 

Shall  England  leave  these  men  yet  to  contend  with  unequal 
odds  ?  Shall  the  life  of  our  brave  army  be  assaulted,  in  vain  to 
conquer  its  position,  but  yet  too  successfully  to  slay,  by  instal- 
ments, its  bravest  ?  Shall  these  men— whom  the  public,  which 
knows  not  half  what  they  have  endured,  still  so  justly  honours- 
weakened  in  numbers  by  every  cause  that  war,  privation,  and 
pestilence  can  effect,  be  still  left  to  carry  on  that  siege  unhelped, 
the  continuance  of  which  more  weakens  them  day  by  day,  and 
scarce  touches,  to  injure,  the  masses  the  enemy  can  bring  to 
prolong  it  ?     Let  common  charity  forbid. 

Wherever  this  war  is  to  end,  if  any  issue  of  it  depends  on 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  our  army  must  be  strengthened  at  once  in 
numbers,  strengthened  in  every  possible  detail  which  can  make 
it  efficient  and  economise  its  health.  The  French  are,  it  is  true, 
pouring  in  regiment  on  regiment  to  add  to  their  forces  ;  not 
only  do  they  thus  fill  up  their  ranks  and  extend  their  lines,  but, 
with  men,  they  systematically  provide  everything  that  can  keep 
up  health  in  the  climate  to  which  they  send  them.  I  grudge 
them  no  atom  of  any  glory  they  can  fairly  win  ;  but  God  forbid 
we  should  see  the  day  when   the  great  end,  in  aiming  at  which 
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our  deeds  of  bravery  have  already  won  the  honest,  highest  praise 
of  our  allies,  shall  be  gained  by  their  leading  where  we  have  no 
longer  the  power  to  lead  ;  their  grasping,  by  mere  strength 
of  hand  and  heart,  that  which  our  men  have  yet  all  the  heart  to 
attempt,  but  not  the  strength  to  attain. 

No  living  soul  can  now  hate  war  more  than  I  do.  Few,  at 
least  of  those  who  in  England  will  read  this,  have  seen  more  of 
the  awful  effects  which  shadow  the  last  scenes  of  its  victims.  I 
have  learnt  something  of  what  they  who  have  to  mourn  in  Eng- 
land suffer,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  apprehension  of  that  suffering 
in  those  who  seemed  to  fear  death  chiefly  because  death  would 
cause  it.  '  She  must  be  told  it ;  tell  her  how  I  felt  the  telling  it 
to  her  ! '  said  one  brave  fellow,  for  whom  I  wrote,  to  one  he  loved, 
that  he  could  not  live. 

Still,  thus  hating  war,  thus  knowing  what  it  entails,  I  feel  it 
but  charity  to  pray  that  no  expense  be  spared,  no  means  left 
unused,  at  once  so  to  strengthen  our  army  that  some  quick  issue 
may  come  of  that  strife,  to  prolong  which,  as  things  now  are,  is 
only  wantonly  to  risk  the  brave,  and  feed  those  hopes  of  our 
enemy  the  destruction  of  which  is  our  sole  hope  of  peace. 

Scutari,  its  Hospitals,  &c. 

January  8,  1855. 

I  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
abstain  from  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  my  visit  to  the 
Scutari  hospitals  ;  for  I  thought  that,  through  your  own  corre- 
spondent, enough  would  be  told  as  to  their  present  condition  and 
prospects.  I  find  I  have,  however,  only  the  alternative  of  openly 
writing  to  you  the  plain  truth,  so  far  as  I  think  it  expedient  that 
it  should  be  told  by  me,  or  of  having  to  answer  countless  private 
letters,  with  the  probability  of  hastily-given  private  opinions 
thus,  perchance,  reaching  the  public  in  a  form  I  could  not 
justify. 

You  know,  Sir,  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  '  Times,'  I  simply 
availed  myself,  in  the  East,  of  your  kind  introduction  to  your 
own  special  almoner  and  correspondent,  aiding  him  in  every  way 
I  could  in  his  charitable  work,  and  receiving  from  him  the 
kindest  attention  to  my  suggestions.     This  was  the  whole  of  my 
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position  as  it  regarded  yourself.  As  regarded  the  Government, 
I  received  most  kind  and  powerful  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
various  authorities  with  whom  it  was  likely  I  should  come  into 
contact ;  these  were  freely  given  me,  but  I  did  voluntarily  pledge 
myself  not  to  seek  public  exposure  of  any  wrong  or  abuse  I 
could  get  remedied  by  appeal  either  to  '  authority  '  in  the  East 
or  at  home.  Throughout  the  six  weeks  I  was  at  Pera  I  held  no 
official  position  ;  though,  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  was  offered  the  commissionership  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Spcnce.  I  refused  it,  as  not  in  accordance 
with  the  mission  I  had  made  for  myself,  and  as  likely  to  take  too 
much  of  my  time  ;  but  I  know  the  commissioners  will  admit 
that,  though  not  of  them,  I  willingly  gave  any  aid  to  them  I 
could.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  the  various  authorities  at 
Scutari,  Constantinople,  &c,  I  never  had  to  receive  one  unkind 
word  from  any  one  individual  ;  though  I  know  I  must  have 
given  much  provocation,  I  hope  I  succeeded  in  so  acting  as  not 
to  give  willingly  any  personal  offence. 

It  needs  not  that  I  tell  the  condition  in  which  I  found  things 
on  my  arrival  ;  the  wounded  at  Balaklava  and  Inkermann  were 
pouring  in.  Thanks  to  the  energetical  working  of  the  now 
thoroughly  awakened  authorities,  aided  by  Miss  Nightingale,  her 
nurses,  and  some  others,  the  best  efforts  were  made  to  overcome 
difficulties  which,  when  I  recall  them,  it  is  with  absolute  wonder, 
not  so  much  as  to  how  they  came  to  exist,  but  how  we  managed 
at  all  to  grapple  with  them.  With  insufficient  means,  with  an 
altogether  insufficient  staff  from  day  to  day,  it  was  for  some  time 
a  mere  aiming  at  order  through  a  mist  of  the  most  disorderly, 
disorganising  character.  It  matters  not  now  to  tell  what  was 
wanted — which  did  not  exist  ;  what  existed — which  caused 
hourly  increasing  want.  Things  were  very  bad.  By  degrees  they 
improved  ;  large  amounts  of  '  voluntary  '  stores  were  afforded  ; 
the  still  increasing  numbers  of  the  staff,  the  experience  obtained 
each  day  by  the  '  sister  corps,'  courage  gained  by  all,  as  all  saw 
the  worst  over — all  this  worked  wonders. 

When  I  left,  on  the  19th,  it  was  with  the  belief  that  though 
we  are  yet  far  behind  what  we  ought  to  be,  order  and  kind- 
ness and  humanity  are  so  far  ahead  of  confusion,  neglect,  and 
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uncalled-for  suffering,  that  I  fear  no  relapse  ;  I  have  no  fear  but 
that  ere  very  long  there  will  be  little  left  to  be  desired.  I  am  quite 
aware  our  arrangements  will  never  equal  those  of  the  French  ; 
they  are,  just  what  we  are  not,  born  soldiers,  bred  to  system,  and 
so  trained  in  life  that  they  are  at  home  everywhere,  and  never 
more  at  home  than  when  they  are  exercising  ingenuity  to  oxer- 
come  local  obstacles  to  their  own  systematised  action. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  I  at  once  represented  them  privately  to  the 
authorities  at  home,  while  I  did  all  I  could  in  many  various 
ways  to  obtain  a  remedy  on  the  spot.  I  spoke  freely  to  Lord 
Redcliffe  ;  he  received  all  I  said  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  I  laid 
before  him  written  statements  of  existing  evils  ;  he  set  about  at 
once  to  have  them  corrected.  I  laid  before  the  commission  a 
detailed  account  of  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  all  the  evils 
which  afflicted  our  sick  and  wounded  ;  I  claimed  their  instant 
attention  to  it  ;  it  was  with  the  utmost  courtesy  accorded. 
Still,  I  saw  there  could  be  no  half-measures.  I  wrote  a  formal 
despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  laying  before  him  the  bare 
truth  of  that  existing  system  which  I  so  indignantly  protested 
against.  I  entrusted  this  to  a  Queen's  messenger,  to  put  into 
his  own  hand. 

I  used  every  justifiable  private  exertion — and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  defend  all  the  means  I  took — to  get 
some  of  the  worst  abuses  rectified.  At  last  I  felt  that  I  was  no 
longer  justified,  for  my  family's  sake,  in  further  expense,  and  I 
determined  to  retire  from  a  field  of  exertion  which,  at  times,  had 
tasked  my  every  power  of  mind  and  body.  At  almost  the  hour 
of  my  departure  I  was  honoured  with  a  request  from  '  head- 
quarters '  at  the  seat  of  war  to  afford  what  advice  I  could  to  the 
nobleman  lately  appointed  to  the  chief  authority  over  all  the 
hospital  and  other  military  departments  at  Scutari  and  on  the 
Bosphorus.  This  I  cheerfully  did  by  word  of  mouth,  and  in  a 
paper  of  written  suggestions.  I  offered  to  remain,  if  it  was 
wished,  but  I  argued  that,  as  what  we  agreed  on  would  require 
the  most  active  and  immediate  assistance  from  home,  I  should 
be  of  more  service  if  I  went  with  all  speed  to  England,  there  to 
urge    on    the    Government   the  steps    necessary    to    secure   the 
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arrangements    contemplated.     This  met  Lord  W.  Paulet's  ap- 
proval ;   I  therefore  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  England. 

I  am  now  bound  to  say  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  kind 
way  in  which  my  efforts  for  our  poor  sick  and  wounded  men 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  Minister  and  Secretary  of  War. 
My  suggestions  have  been  received  in  the  same  grateful  spirit, 
and  I  do  firmly  believe  that  that  which  the  Government  have 
desired  from  the  first  will  be  obtained.  I  know  no  energy,  no 
expense,  or  pains  are  being  spared.  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  with  the  machinery  and  staff  Lord  W.  Paulet  will 
soon  possess — with  the  active  support  of  the  Government  so 
substantially  afforded  him — he  will  soon  bring  all  the  hospital 
departments  and  the  transport  of  the  sick  into  that  condition 
which  humanity  and  policy  alike  demand.  I  am  not  now  writing 
to  defend  or  to  accuse,  but  that  I  may  comfort  those  over  whose 
relatives  the  '  Hospital '  fate  may  hang,  as  not  the  most,  but  yet 
a  dreaded  cloud.  I  can  give  them  my  solemn  conviction  that  I 
believe  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  will  strain  every  nerve,  use  all 
possible  means  to  secure  the  best  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  You  cannot  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  and  not 
see  that  the  '  man,'  the  '  Christian,'  is  touched,  as  well  as  the 
Minister. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  prudence,  the  zeal,  the  patient  endu- 
rance with  which  Miss  Nightingale,  the  Bracebridges,  all  the 
sisters,  are  working  ;  remembering  that  where  the  legitimate 
sources  of  supply  fail  there  is  no  hesitation  in  seeking  voluntary 
aid  ;  and  knowing  how  that  aid  watches  every  opportunity  for 
employment,  the  English  may  rest  assured  there  will  be  no  want 
of  effort  or  of  means  to  meet  the  sick  or  wounded  men's  neces- 
sities. 

God,  and  those  who  have  read  it  with  their  eyes — had  it 
brought  home  to  their  every  sense — alone  know  the  difficulty  of 
working  this  gigantic  accident,  fever,  dysentery  hospital  in  a 
foreign  distant  land,  in  which  your  first  impression  is  that  of  all 
passive,  immoveable,  helpless  people,  the  people  you  are  pro- 
tecting at  blood  cost  are  the  most  apathetic,  idle,  and  impracti- 
cable. Their  ideas  are  as  foreign  to  us  as  their  language.  Do 
not  let  it  be  said  that  I  wish  to  throw  a  veil  over,  not  only  past 
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horrors,  but  past  neglect,  past  blundering,  or  something  worse. 
I  am  satisfied  the  Government  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon. 
If  I  did  not  know  that  they  are  determined  to  trace  out  every 
link  of  that  chain  of  official  folly,  stupidity,  and  perhaps  guilt, 
which  has  mystified  the  existence  of  stores  paid  for,  and  brought 
all  the  evils  of  a  famine  of  every  necessary,  while  it  mocked  the 
crisis  by  an  averment  of  the  abundance  it  had  provided,  I  would 
write  in  another  tone,  and  try  my  hand  at  a  work  that  must  be 
done. 

Common  justice  demands  that  I  should  say  a  word  or  two 
about  a  gentleman  whose  conduct  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Hun- 
dreds of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  have  had  letters  written  for 
them,  kind  words  spoken,  and  kind  deeds  done  to  them,  by  a 
civilian  whose  persevering  visits  to  this  scene  of  trial  have  been 
a  wonder  to  many.  Occasionally  the  warmth  of  an  almost  too 
warm  heart  would  burst  out  into  some  energetic  appeal  to  '  an 
authority  ; '  but,  as  the  rule,  regular  as  the  day,  week  after  week, 
he  was  seen  going  from  bed  to  bed,  among  '  the  lads,'  as  he 
called  them,  patiently  writing  to  their  dictation  and  talking  with 
them  as  if  they  were  his  own  brothers.  At  night,  on  board  a 
transport  ship,  he  was  among  the  sick,  cheering  them  and  feed- 
ing them  with  his  own  hand.  I  have  known  him  persevere  in 
his  work  of  charity  when  he  was  only  fit  for  his  bed.  Grateful 
as  I  am  to  him  for  his  incessant  labour  in  a  field  he  occupied  at 
my  suggestion,  there  are  many  hundred  parents  in  Eng'ani 
who  owe  him  also  much,  for  it  is  to  him  they  owe  it  that  they 
have  heard  of  their  children's  condition,  and  many  of  them  re  • 
ceived,  at  his  solicitation  to  me,  help  I  should  not  have  known 
otherwise  how  to  give.  The  Northamptonshire  constituents 
of  Augustus  Stafford  may  well  be  proud  of  one  who,  to  his 
other  excellent  qualities  and  accomplishments,  adds  as  much 
unassuming,  true  philanthropy  as  I  have  ever  known  in  any 
one  man. 

The  Sick  and  Wounded  of  the  British  Army. 

January  13,  1S55. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  satisfaction  the  general  order 
issued  by  Lord  Raglan  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
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on  board  the  Avon  transport  ship.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  state  of  that  ship,  bad  as  it  was,  was  good 
in  comparison  with  that  of  many  others  of  which  I  was  cogni- 
sant. Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Avon  I  had  written  most 
strongly  to  Lord  Redcliffe  on  the  subject.  He,  I  have  reason  to 
know,  had  written  to  Lord  Raglan.  I  am  misinformed  if  Lord 
W.  Paulct  had  not,  nearly  at  the  same  date,  also  written  to  head- 
quarters on  the  same  subject.  In  real  truth,  this  sick  transport 
service  is  the  great  blot  of  the  whole  unhappy  business.  I  made 
the  condition  of  the  Avon,  even  after  the  court  of  inquiry,  the 
ground  of  an  additional  protest  to  Lord  Redcliffe. 

I  avow  my  belief  that  Lord  Raglan  was  in  ignorance — up  to 
the  time  of  my  remonstrances,  and  the  court  of  inquiry,  which 
was  accidentally  brought  about,  as  to  this  one  ship,  the  Avon — 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  sick  and  wounded  were  treated  on 
their  passage  from  Balaklava  to  Scutari.  I  can  and  do  believe 
the  Home  Government  had  information  as  to  the  days  occupied 
on  each  actual  voyage,  the  staff  of  surgeons  accompanying  each 
ship,  and  the  deaths  on  those  days  inclusive  ;  but,  Sir,  the  sick 
have  been  sometimes  three  weeks,  often  more  than  ten  days, 
inclusive  of  the  supposed  or  rather  asserted  average  voyage  of 
four  days  and  a  half,  before  they  were  landed  at  Scutari,  after 
they  had  been  put  on  board  at  Balaklava.  This  is  a  return  I  do 
not  think  the  Government  yet  have. 

It  is  because  I  do  believe  that  the  awful  horrors  of  that 
middle  passage  cannot  again  occur  that  I  abstain  from  lifting  a 
veil,  which  I  have  the  means  of  doing,  but  the  doing  which  I 
own  I  shrink  from,  not  that  I  may  spare  official,  but  private 
feeling.  Your  own  correspondent  has  ably  set  forth  much  of 
what  he  and  I  in  common  worked  hard  to  discover.  I,  however, 
took  means  he  would  not  have  been,  nor  was  I  quite  justified  in 
taking,  to  discover  the  horrid  truths  of  that  disgraceful  page  in 
the  history  of  this  campaign.  So  long  as  I  can  believe  the 
earnest  assurance  I  have  of  the  endeavours  now  making  to  wipe 
away  this  death-stained  blot  on  our  humanity,  I  will  abstain 
from  a  course  of  exposure  I  otherwise  should  be  most  culpable 
to  shrink  from. 

Lord   Raglan   is  justly  shocked   at  the  Avon  case  ;  a  subal- 
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tern  M.D.  is  made  to  answer  for  his  negligence  ;  this  docs  not, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  case. 

The  English  soldier  in  the  Crimea  has  outdone  his  bravery 
in  the  field  by  one  thing — his  endurance,  not  only  of  all  a  soldier 
can  by  any  possibility  be  expected  to  encounter,  but  of  trials 
and  pains  no  soldier  can  consider  to  be  any  just  part  of  his  lot. 
The  violent  injuries  to  his  person,  the  maiming  and  dismember- 
ment of  his  frame  in  the  field,  or  in  the  hospital— nay,  exposure 
to  the  privations  of  camp  and  trench  life,  to  pestilence,  to  war  in 
its  fiercest  and  foulest  operation — all  this  is  in  his  bond  ;  he  has 
signed  himself  to  it,  and,  with  the  bravery  and  honesty  of  his 
caste,  he  is  ready  to  fulfil  it  to  the  letter— /.£.  to  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood,  the  last  agony  of  his  frame.  He  is  ready  to  fight  foe, 
suffer  cold,  hunger,  disease,  meet  death  ;  but,  though  he  has  been 
patient  to  endure  it,  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  wanton 
negligence  of  those  paid  to  protect  him  should  force  him  to  a 
second  encounter  with  these  elements  of  war,  either  in  a  neglected 
hospital  or  a  crowded  and  worse  neglected  transport  ship. 

There  is  comment  enough  on  generalship  in  the  field  ;  has 
generalship  no  other  duties?  If  England  counts  one  coward  in 
her  ranks,  the  poor  creature  must  soon  leave  them  ;  it  would  not 
require  a  general  order  to  relieve  the  army  of  him — general  con- 
tempt would  crush  him.  What  could  a  hundred  cowards  do  to 
undo  the  vast  mass's  work  of  that  solid,  stolid,  stubborn  daring 
which  even  a  Frenchman  cannot  find  the  language  to  paint  in 
its  true  features  ?  What  cannot  departmental  cowardice  do  to 
weaken,  destroy,  disorganise  an  army?  I  have  before  me  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  accurate  return  of  the  men  of  our  army  hors 
de  combat  from  wounds  and  disease.  Will  any  official  man  now 
deny  how  that  total  has  been  increased  through  departmental 
?ieglcct,  or  something  worse  ? 

Who  and  what  is  Dr.  Hall  in  the  Crimea  ?  Has  he,  or  has 
he  not,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  to  see  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  ?  If  he  has  not,  who  has  ?  It  is  said 
Scutari  was  out  of  reach  of  the  inspection  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  departments,  or  this  and  that  abuse  could  not  have  oc- 
curred ;  they  thus  shift  Scutari  blame  on  the  home  shoulders. 
Is  the  hospital  at  Balaklava  so  far  from  the  camp  that  these  said 
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chiefs  cannot  know  its  true  state  ?  Is  the  port  of  Balaklava  so 
far  off  that  no  cognisance  could  be  taken  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sick  transport  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  department  to  which  it  belonged  ? 

A  friend  visited  the  hospital  at  Balaklava  for  me,  and  that, 
too,  but  a  very  short  time  before  I  left  Pera.  Scutari  is  very  far 
in  advance  of  it  ;  and  yet  it  is  within  a  walk,  an  easy  march  of 
headquarters  !  Was  there  ever  from  any  one  port  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  an  export  service,  continued  for  months,  of  so  im- 
portant, so  interesting  a  character  as  that  which  freighted  ship 
after  ship  with  the  sick  and  wounded  of  that  justly  idolised  army 
in  the  Crimea  ?  I  could  understand  something  of  the  feeling  of 
an  official  who  spoke  of  the  cost  of  the  blankets  in  which  the 
dead  are  interred  on  the  voyage  ;  then  blankets  were  scarce,  and 
their  consumption  touched  his  departmental  mind  ;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject-matter  of  rank  and  file  — that  was 
not  his  department — but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  has  only 
now  as  it  were — i.e.  at  the  Avon  date— come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  commander-in-chief  that  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
treated  on  the  voyage  so  infamously  as  was  notoriously  the  case. 
If  he  left  this  service  wholly  to  the  head  of  a  department,  why- 
has  that  department  now  that  particular  head  ? 

The  worst  features,  again,  of  the  whole  Scutari  business,  to 
whom  are  we  to  trace  them  ?  I  assert,  not  to  the  heads  of  the 
War  Office,  but  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  the  War  Office 
has  to  trust  to  for  the  execution  of  orders.  Positively  as  I  was 
assured  at  home,  in  common  with  the  public  at  large,  that  I 
should  find  all  the  reported  wants  at  Scutari  to  be  fabulous,  I 
was  as  positively  assured  of  the  same  fact  when  I  got  there.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  must  have  dreamt  all  I  saw  and  did,  when  I 
compare  it  with  what  I  was  told.  Little  did  the  Government 
contemplate,  when  they  sent  out  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  corps 
of  sisters  and  nurses,  that  they  would  have  been  next  to  helpless 
for  all  the  early  part  of  their  charitable  work  had  not  the  '  Times  ' 
Fund  almoner  and  myself  been  ready  and  active  to  take  and 
execute  their  orders,  not  only  for  the  barest  comforts,  but  the 
barest  necessaries  of  a  hospital.  Departments  were  paralysed  ; 
Balaklava  and  Inkcrmann  sent  a  demand  upon   the  resources  of 
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the  establishment  it  not  only  could  not  meet,  but  it  could  not 
avoid  :  the  stores  tvere  on  paper ;  the  sick  and  wounded  on  the 
floors  and  beds.  Now,  Sir,  we  shall,  with  great  justice,  hear  of 
the  results  of  the  '  Crimean  Fund.'  The  army  have  good  cause 
to  be  grateful  for  the  sympathy  which  has  been  shown  it  from  a 
thousand  sources  ;  but  in  justice  to  your  own  commissioner, 
entrusted  with  '  The  Times  Fund,'  there  should  be  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  the  great  value  of  the  work  he  did  and  the  tact  and 
zeal  he  showed  in  doing  it.  It  was  at  his  hands  that  the  means 
were  found  to  meet  the  shock  on  the  hospitals'  resources  which, 
the  two  actions  spoken  of  alone  occasioned.  I  speak  advisedly 
but  with  some  delicacy,  upon  this  point,  for  I  was  a  partner  in 
his  labours  ;  I  identified  myself  with  him  ;  I  knew  well  the  re- 
quisitions made  to  him,  for  some  of  the  largest  came  through 
my  hands  ;  and  I  was  a  witness  to  the  pains  with  which  he  met 
all  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome.  I  can  tell  the  public  it 
is  one  thing  to  direct  the  administration  of  money  for  charitable 
purposes  at  home  in  purchasing  of  such  men  as  our  merchants 
are  ;  it  is  another  to  go  into  the  markets  of  the  East,  where  more 
than  in  any  place  I  ever  knew  cunning  puts  on  the  veil  of 
charity. 

Again,  when  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Prince  came  to  our 
ears,  who  was  first  in  the  market  to  be  prepared  to  send  to  Bala- 
klava  and  to  provide  Scutari  with  the  necessaries  thus  lost  to 
those  places  ?  Your  almoner  did  not  lose  a  moment,  as  I  have 
good  reason  to  know,  in  at  once  endeavouring  to  purchase,  and 
that  to  a  large  amount,  clothing  and  necessaries  which  would 
obviously  be  at  once  required.  I  shall  not  forget  easily  the 
amount  of  one  requisition  made  to  him  through  me,  and  with 
the  direct  sanction  of  a  principal  officer  of  the  hospital,  the  very 
next  day.  He,  however,  met  it  to  an  amount  perhaps  he  and  I 
might  both,  in  a  moment  of  less  anxiety,  have  with  prudence 
questioned.  The  subscribers  to  the  '  Times  '  Fund  may  rest 
assured  that  all  that  man  could  do,  under  no  common  difficulties 
Mr.  Macdonald  has  done  to  put  their  money  to  the  very  best 
use.  He  could  not  make  the  will  of  those  who  could  have  facili- 
tated his  operations  bend  to  his  wishes  ;  but  he,  up  to  my  depar- 
ture, had  so  worked  that  all   admitted  he  had  done  good,  and  he 
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escaped    one    single    offensive    imputation    as    to    how   he    had 
done  it. 

I  here  repeat  what  I  there  spoke  and  wrote  to  the  authori- 
ties :  '  The  crisis  was  one  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  nation 
to  have  foreseen  ;  it  was  one  in  which  no  nation  need  have 
blushed  to  receive  voluntary  aid.'  Still  I  cannot  acquit  '  the  de- 
partments.' I  say  now  deliberately  of  Scutari,  as  I  have  said  of 
Balaklava,  Why  are  the  heads  of  departments,  who  were  not  only 
unprepared  for  a  crisis,  but  unprepared  for  common  exigency, 
still  'heads'?  The  sacrifice  of  underlings  may  be  necessary, 
but  why  are  the  superiors  to  escape?  If  the  establishment  at 
Scutari  was  saved  from  the  result  of  a  state  of  things  which 
would  have  been  most  disastrous,  it  was  by  the  energy  of  Miss 
Nightingale  and  her  corps  of  sisters  and  nurses,  drawing  their 
resources  at  the  hands  chiefly  of  your  almoner.  If  the  Govern- 
ment did  at  last  arrive  at  the  real  truth  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  at  Scutari — I  say  it  in  no  boastful  spirit — it  was  because 
a  Dorsetshire  clergyman  had  chosen  to  go  and  see  for  himself, 
and  took  readily  the  responsibility  of  sending  to  them  the  real 
truth.  But  no  Government  should  be  subject  to  such  negligence, 
such  want  of  truth  on  the  part  of  their  officials,  as  should  lead  to 
this  extra-official  interference.  Nor  would  the  English  Govern- 
ment ever  be  in  this  condition  had  the  heads  of  it  the  courage, 
not  only  to  give  bold  orders  in  emergencies,  but  to  boldly  punish 
those  who  dared  to  evade  them. 

Alas  !  official  patronage  has  for  generations  been  so  forced 
to  yield  to  party  solicitation,  that  it  requires  no  little  moral 
courage  to  displace  those  for  disobedience  or  ignorance  who  have 
been  placed  in  office  to  gratify  men  whose  support  must  needs 
be  so  purchased.  Again,  every  Minister  has  to  deal  with  the 
hallowed  prejudices  of  old,  valuable,  but  self-opinionated  men. 
The  man  who  first  knotted  red  tape  as  a  youngster  in  the  days 
of  Castlereagh  sits  now  perhaps  in  sub-secretarial  dignity,  or  as 
'  head  of  a  department '  ;  he  has  been  reared  to  contemn  public 
opinion,  and  to  look  at  the  whole  press  as  either  to  be  despised 
or  bought.  He  may  be  the  good  mainspring  of  a  valuable—  i.e. 
costly  machinery  ;  but  it  can  only  work  as  a  thing  out  of  date — 
as  strange  to  modern  exigency  as  it  is  wanting  in  the  capacity 
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the  existing  day  demands.  The  veteran  red-tapist  and  the  army 
official  whose  creed  is  comprised  in  that  one  word — Peninsula — 
may  be  as  respectable  as  venerable  ;  but  when  they  are  trusted 
with  the  affairs  of  modern  diplomacy,  modern  warfare,  modern 
agency  in  the  fields  of  exertion  now  forced  on  governing  powers, 
much  may  be  gained  from  some  of  the  resources  of  their  experi- 
ence, but  the  attempt  to  narrow  operations  within  the  bounds  of 
what  they  think  expedient  is  fatal  to  success. 

I  trust  I  may  yet  be  spared  to  see  the  day  when  this  country 
can  not  only  find  men  of  high  honour  and  acknowledged  talent 
to  hold  the  chief  offices  of  the  State,  but  in  these  men  also  find 
the  courage  to  despise  all  claims  on  their  consideration  which 
shall  interfere  with  a  rigorous  execution  of  their  duty  from  the 
heads  of  departments  under  them. 

In  conclusion,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my 
observation  went,  nothing  could  exceed  the  personal  activity  of 
the  medical  staff  at  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  ?  They  were  at 
times  so  overworked  that  they  might  well  have  become  patients 
themselves.  The  operations  were  skilfully  performed,  and  I  had 
often  opportunity  of  observing  on  the  part  of  particular  surgeons 
acts  of  no  common  kindness  to  the  patients.  To  particularise 
would  be  invidious  ;  all,  I  believe,  did  their  best,  and  that  under 
difficulties  scarcely  to  be  conceived. 

February  3,  1855. 

Is  England  voiceless  ?  Are  the  days  for  ever  gone  in  which 
public  indignation  can  find  for  itself  a  vent  ?  Does  constitutional 
government  consist  in  the  mute  submission  of  the  masses  to  the 
neglect  of  their  every  interest  and  feeling  ?  We  hear  the  wail  of 
discomfited,  discouraged,  and  betrayed  '  party ' ;  we  hear  as  yet 
no  wail  from  the  millions  whose  every  feeling  has  been  outraged, 
whose  dearest  interests  have  been  betrayed.  Is  there  one  of  our 
so-called  statesmen  really  so  dull  of  apprehension  that  he  does 
not  know  what  is  stirring  in  the  public  mind,  though,  why  I  know 
not,  its  outburst  is  as  yet  smothered  ? 

Is  not  society  deluged  with  letters  from  the  Crimea,  all  telling 
one  tale — the  utter  incapacity  of  Lord  Raglan  ;  letters,  not  only 
of  newspaper  correspondents    not  of   mere  civilian  lookers-on, 
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nor  of  inexperienced  officers,  but  the  outpourings  of  the  disap- 
pointed, disgusted  hearts  of  experienced  officers,  who,  loving  the 
man,  stand  amazed  at  his  want  of  all  that  which,  as  a  general, 
should  make  him  respected  ?  Yes,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has 
spoken  out  the  real  truth — it  has  been  a  soldiers'  campaign. 
What  has  been  won  has  been  won  by  the  pure  bravery  of  the 
men  and  the  officers  doing  the  physical  work  of  the  war.  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton  says,  '  Dismiss  the  Ministry  and  save  the  army.' 
Common  sense  declares  that  to  be  no  army  which  has  only  the 
valour  of  its  officers  and  soldiers  to  depend  upon.  Would  the 
country  speak  out  that  which  it  really  wants,  it  would  be,  not  to 
visit  the  Minister  of  War  with  the  whole  weight  of  all  that  has 
brought  us  to  our  present  grief ;  but  to  cry  for  the  dismissal  of 
that  leader  on  the  spot— those  blind,  obstinate,  prejudiced  men 
at  home  whose  apathy  and  ignorance  of  modern  warfare  would 
make  every  effort  of  any  Minister  abortive. 

Is  it  a  time  for  this  yet  great  country  to  be  mocked  by  the 
pettish  actings  of  jealous,  worn-out  party  leaders  ?  In  ordinary 
seasons,  these  foolish  contentions  of  the  pets  of  '  party  '  might 
amuse  and  do  no  more.  We  are  sacrificing  an  army  to  the 
Power  we  treated  with  contempt ;  we  are  nursed  in  our  moral 
and  physical  sickness  by  the  Power  whose  invasion  of  our  land 
seemed  but  yesterday  to  be  the  bugbear  to  ffright  us  from  our 
long,  peaceful  sleep.  We  are  becoming  weakened  in  every 
muscle  of  our  national  strength,  and  yet  we  are  as  though  all 
this  was  a  mere  dream  ;  the  nation,  the  fundholders,  the  tax- 
payers, the  mourners  are  passive. 

What  do  the  public  really  care  whether  Lord  J.  Russell  is 
the  pitiable  thing  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  own  speech 
seem  to  prove  him  to  be  ?  It  may  be  a  serious  question  to  those 
who,  Whig-bound  by  the  fostered  prejudices  of  years,  think  there 
can  be  no  progress  in  liberality  and  freedom  unless  this  one 
lord  is  to  lead,  or,  at  least,  to  hold  the  power  to  destroy  those 
who  won't  move  at  his  command.  Does  the  country,  using  its 
own  sober  discretion,  see  its  only  safety  in  the  rule  of  some 
one  of  half-a-dozen  lords  who  have  been  tried  again  and 
again,  until  the  history  of  modern  times  is  a  mere  kaleido- 
scope, showing  the  shaking  of  these  aristocratic  fragments  into 
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different  patterns,  each  the  wonder  of  one  day,  the  contempt  of 
the  next  ? 

Poor  England  !  poor  army !  Still,  sing  thy  cherished  na- 
tional anthem  ;  still  shout,  for  its  music's  sake, '  Rule  Britannia ' ! 
but  do,  with  something  like  consistency,  be  up  at  this  time  to 
act,  to  save  your  Queen  from  becoming  the  sovereign  of  a  coun- 
try that  knows  not  how  to  afford  her  a  Ministry,  save  her  an 
army,  or  employ  for  her  a  fleet. 

That  cool,  calculating  discretion  which  in  common  hours  of 
trial  bids  the  land  be  quiet,  lest  talking  to  those  who  steer  the 
State's  vessel  should  disturb  them,  is  now  treason. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  worst  democracy  could  show  nothing 
worse,  nothing  more  ominous  than  the  passive  submission  of  the 
subjects  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  for  the  sake  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, to  a  tampering  with  every  private  principle,  every  public 
obligation,  which  should  uphold  the  honour  of  the  monarch. 

The  Old  Story  again. 

February  19,  1855. 

I  should  be  ashamed  of  being  an  Englishman  if  I  could  be- 
lieve England  would  sit  tamely  still  under  such  an  amende  to  her 
wounded  honour,  her  crippled  energy,  as  that  held  out  by  Lords 
Panmure  and  Palmerston.  I  believe  the  proposed  Commissions 
would  be  a  mere  old,  oft-acted,  official  farce.  There  has  been  a 
Commission  out  there  for  months  ;  they  had  full  instructions,  for 
I  saw  them.  Is  it  that  the  Government  dare  not  produce  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  ?  Is  that  result  too  damnatory  in  what 
it  proves,  or  in  what  it  evades  ?  Is  my  friend  Chadwick,  or 
some  protege  of  his,  to  go  out,  to  produce  a  blue-book  on  the 
effluvia  from  dead  horses  and  camp  offal  in  an  ill-managed,  disor- 
ganised camp,  or  the  worse  effluvia  from  hospitals  whose  manage- 
ment would  disgrace  the  least  civilised  of  known  nations  ? 

It  is  all  very  well  now  to  talk  of  the  state  of  the  air  at 
Scutari.  How  came  it  so  poisoned  ?  Have  the  medical  men  ever 
had  the  means  of  cure,  the  commonest  requisites  for  success  ? 
Until  very  lately,  it  is  my  firm  belief  the  deaths  at  Scutari  arose 
from  a  very  different  cause  from  that  which,  I  plainly  perceive, 
there  will  now  be  an  attempt  to  attribute  them  to. 
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I  look  at  the  speeches  of  the  above  two  lords  simply  as 
rather  clever  attempts  to  stifle  inquiry  as  to  the  past.  The 
kettle  has  been  but  tinkered,  after  all  ;  who  can  wonder  that 
they  wish  to  turn  the  side  which  needed  repair  to  the  back  of 
the  fire  ? 

I  entreat  of  you,  Sir — I  entreat  of  all  who  have  any  care  that 
we  should  not  become  as  a  nation  more  pitiable  than  we  are — 
to  resist  these  old  worn-out  party  tactics.  Let  the  Government 
patch  up  the  Crimean  affair  as  they  will,  still  foster  the  old  inca- 
pables  whose  years,  not  their  inclination,  have  brought  this  dis- 
grace on  us,  in  the  home  and  camp  matters  of  that  expedition  ; 
but  let  the  nation  demand  with  unflinching  spirit  strict  inquiry 
into  the  past.  No  matter  the  danger  talked  of  in  certain  circles 
to  the  very  '  constitution  '  of  the  country  by  such  an  exposure 
of  where  it  is  so  very  weak.  Let  the  land  know  how  we  lost  an 
army,  how  we  have  wasted  millions,  how  we  have  proved  the 
utter  incapacity  of  the  class  of  men  with  whom  we  trusted  our 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad  to  conduct  them  with  common  pru- 
dence or  seeming  honesty.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  sacri- 
ficed ;  the  country  has  been — I  have  no  other  word — humbugged. 
Nothing  but  a  strict  immediate  inquisition  at  home  can  regain 
to  the  '  governing  constitution '  of  this  land  the  confidence  of  its 
people. 

Scutari. 

March  29,  1855. 

You  may  conceive  the  astonishment  with  which  I  listened  to 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  A.  Smith  and  Dr.  Menzies. 

If  I  do  not  mistake,  the  former,  in  three  months,  gives  a 
total  of  above  42,878  pieces  of  clothing  and  linen  washed  by 
contract  for  the  Scutari  hospitals.  He  does  not  include  surgical 
bandages.  Dr.  Menzies,  when  pressed  upon  the  point,  says,  '  he 
thinks  he  has  seen  a  basket  of  clean  linen  in  the  hospitals.'  '  In 
December  some  of  the  men  in  the  hospital  had  clean  shirts  ;  but 
he  never  was  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  washing  for  the  hos- 
pital.' He  states  that  the  linen,  when  washed,  was  put  into  the 
purveyor's  stores,  but,  as  inspector,  '  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
visit  those  stores  '  !  What  were  these  pieces  of  linen  ?  Not 
many   pairs   of  stockings,   for  bedridden  patients  do  not  wear 
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many  of  those  articles.  Shirts  ?  In  December,  from  his  own 
evidence,  the  clean  shirts  were  exceptional.  Sheets  ?  No  one 
who  walked  those  wards  will  believe  it.  I  ask  again,  what  were 
these  forty  thousand  articles  washed,  for  which  Government  have 
had  to  pay,  of  which  the  inspector  speaks  with  hesitation  of 
having  seen  one  basketful  ?  There  are  but  two  entrances  to  the 
barrack  hospital,  one  to  the  general  hospital,  by  which  such 
material  as  the  linen,  foul  or  clean,  would  pass  out  or  come  in. 
Could  this  mass,  in  twelve  weeks,  have  flowed  out  and  in,  and 
not  had  its  course  marked  by  the  inspector's  eye?  Eighty 
thousand  pieces  of  clothing  or  linen  passing  through  three  gates, 
in  twelve  weeks,  and  neither  I,  being  there  half  the  time,  the 
Inspector-General  there  the  whole  time,  can  between  us  speak  to 
more  than  one  basketful  !  If  they  came  back  clean  they  went 
out  dirty  ;  they  passed  and  repassed  the  gates,  and  that  makes 
the  eighty  thousand  total.  I  can  only  say,  I  altogether  disbelieve 
the  story. 

There  is  a  denial  of  the  want  of  any  splints  :  I  distinctly 
assert,  I  had  a  request  from  Miss  Nightingale  for  very  thick 
pasteboard  to  make  splints.  Mr.  Macdonald  purchased  it.  I 
saw  it  in  her  room,  and  heard  her  tell  him  it  would  do  admir- 
ably. 

Now  for  the  question  of  the  poor  men  suffering  from  positive 
hunger — from  being  kept  an  improper  time  without  food.  Dr. 
Menzies  admits  there  was  but  one  kitchen — a  large  place  with 
six  boilers.  This  kitchen  had  to  find  three  meals  a  day  for  more 
than  two  thousand  men— the  said  men  stretched  in  a  double  line 
over  a  great  portion  of  three  miles  of  ground,  the  said  ground 
being  divided  into  three  floors.  This  is  his  own  statement.  I  will 
take  it  just  as  it  is,  though  I  think  I  could  question  its  accuracy. 
Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  this  one  kitchen  was  nearly  in 
an  angle  of  the  quadrangle  of  this  immense  hospital.  There  are 
in  the  East  about,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  same  number  of  hours 
to  a  day  as  we  have  here.  In  twelve  hours — those  in  which  men 
eat  and  drink — 300  orderlies  (in  November,  with  2,000  sick,  I 
do  not  believe  there  were  150  in  the  hospital),  being  many  of 
them  mere  convalescents,  had  to  get  the  rations  for  three  meals 
for  2,000  men— that  is,  6,000  meals  ;  they  had  to  see  to  their 
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subdivision,  their  cooking — six  boilers  ! — their  delivery  to  the 
separate  patients  !  It  would  occupy  far  too  much  of  your  space 
to  go  into  the  details  of  a  calculation  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  space  to  be  travelled,  by  each  orderly  who  had  to  try  and 
get  the  rations  for  his  mess,  to  get  them  cooked,  to  get  them 
from  the  kitchen,  and  to  serve  them  ;  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was 
simply  an  impossibility  ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  these  orderlies 
had  much  other  work  to  do.  There  is  not  a  man  who  was  ob- 
servant of  the  condition  of  things  at  the  barrack  hospital  who 
does  not  know  that,  from  there  being  only  one  kitchen,  the 
crowd  besieging  it,  the  inconvenience  of  its  position,  and  the 
utter  want  of  all  system,  the  poor  men  were  in  the  matter  of 
their  meals  shamefully  dealt  with.  Dr.  Menzies  says,  '  I  do  not 
think  any  deaths  occurred  from  this  cause.  I  admit  the  patients 
must  have  suffered  from  the  irregularity  ;  I  complained  of  it  to 
the  purveyor  ;  it  was  his  duty  to  see  the  meals  regularly  served. 
He  was  responsible  for  their  not  being  served,  and  he  ought  to 
be  blamed  for  it — not  I.' 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  a  condition  to  which  we  may  be  brought 
by  disease  and  other  causes  in  which  liability  to  further  suffering 
is  exposure  to  positive  death.  I  ask  of  the  hundreds  of  English- 
men who  saw  those  wretched  dysenteric  patients  landed,  what 
chance  of  life  had  such  men,  holding  life,  as  they  did,  with  such 
a  thread  only  as  a  spider  would  spin,  when  they  were  to  be  ex 
posed  to  hunger— from  having  their  meals  often  given  ill-cooked 
at  distant,  most  irregular,  and  often  destructive  intervals  ?  I 
repeat  my  conviction — hundreds  who  died  had  their  deaths 
hurried  by  this  cause.  I  ask  any  master  of  foxhounds  whether, 
with  six  boilers,  and  three  hundred  weak  men,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  cook  two  hot  meals  a  day  for  hounds  placed  separately 
over  a  space  of  three  miles,  with  staircases  to  be  travelled  over, 
the  kitchen  at  one  corner  of  a  quadrangular  kennel  ?  With 
troughs  it  could  not  be  done,  with  plates  and  pans  it  was  im- 
possible. 

It  was  here,  Sir,  Miss  Nightingale  saved  much  life ;  her 
kitchen  for  the  extra  diet  was  at  another  angle  of  the  building, 
and  I  feel  satisfied  her  cooks,  her  orderlies,  by  timely  messes  of 
well-cooked,   wholesome,    nourishing    food     did    stand    between 
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death  and  many  a  brave  man.  I  admit  a  well-regulated  hospital 
should  be  independent  of  charitable  voluntary  aid.  At  Scutari, 
had  the  authorities  been  left  to  themselves,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  too  dreadful. 

Smyrna  hospital  will,  I  trust  and  believe,  prove  that  diar- 
rhoea was  not  the  real  cause  of  the  mass  of  the  so-called  deaths 
at  Scutari. 

That  poor  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Wreford,  is  evidently  the 
selected  victim — most  unjustly.  If  he  is  got  over,  and  will  with- 
out fear  or  hesitation  tell  all  he  knows  ;  if  he  will  say  who  ordered 
returns,  what  returns  were  ordered,  I  have  myself  a  notion  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  sight  of  another  sort  of  kitchen.  He  did  his 
best,  but  what  could  he  do  ? 

With  mythical  stores  and  impossible  requisitions,  ambiguous 
superintendence,  eternally  bothered  to  give  what  he  had  not,  and 
to  report  on  what  did  not  exist — having  to  please  his  superiors, 
without  knowing  who  exactly  they  were,  and  to  control  a  staff 
that  scarce  had  an  existence — the  Atlas  to  carry  a  whole  world 
of  official  blundering  and  work  put  upon  his  shoulders — he  is 
still  there,  seventy  years  old,  I  believe,  in  the  office  in  the  duties 
of  which  he  is  now  declared  by  those  who  overlooked  him,  and 
could  have  discharged  him,  to  have  been  so  deficient  that  hence 
half  at  least  of  the  Scutari  horrors.     0  tempora  !  0  mores  ! 

The  Hospitals  at  Scutari. 

May  7,  1855. 

I  am  sure  the  public  will  read  with  interest  the  official  cor- 
respondence affecting  the  question  of  the  supply  of  what  was 
wanted  for  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  by  Lord  Redcliffe.  The 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was 
just  what  I  should  have  expected  from  him  ;  he  takes  a  straight- 
forward course  to  secure  at  once  '  the  efficiency  of  the  hospital 
arrangements,  and  to  provide  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  and  prisoners'  I  am  satisfied  that  this  has 
been  his  earnest  wish  from  the  first. 

What  can  be  more  full  and  explicit  than  the  letter  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople  ?  He 
authorises  Lord  Redcliffe  to  avail  himself  in  every  way  of  the 
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local  market  'to  obtain  for  the  sufferers  whatever  Constantinople 
or  its  neighbourhood  can  supply  in  the  way  of  comforts  and  sus- 
tenance! Within  eleven  days  this,  the  wish  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, is  conveyed  to  the  chief  authority  at  Scutari.  That 
authority  states  that,  with  reference  to  medicines  and  stores  for 
the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  supply 
was  satisfactory.  He  wishes,  or  rather  inclines  to  wish,  for  a 
further  loan  of  Turkish  bedding  and  utensils,  such  as  tables,  chairs, 
&c.  He  states,  '  that  up  to  this  present  time  the  sick  and 
wounded  have  received  every  care  and  attention  which  their 
situation  so  imperatively  demanded.' 

Now,  Sir,  there  are  very  many  persons  in  England  who 
saw  more  of  these  hospitals  than  even  myself.  I  ask  them, 
where  did  they  see  tables  and  chairs  ?  Did  they  see — always 
excepting  those  which  were  private  property  — a  number  of 
these  articles  which  would  have  fetched  at  a  sale  ten  pounds  ? 
I  have  racked  my  memory  upon  this  point,  and,  except  the 
very  scanty  supply  in  the  officers'  wards  and  those  of  the  officials, 
I  cannot  find  grounds  for  a  chair  and  table  appraisement  to  that 
sum. 

A  gentleman  holding  a  most  responsible  situation  in  the  hos- 
pitals, who  was  there  when  the  Alma  wounded  arrived,  received 
from  myself  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
inviting  him  to  afford  me  every  information.  He  gave  me  an 
account  of  the  reception  of  the  wounded  after  Alma,  which 
almost  staggered  my  credulity  ;  he  gave  me  the  names  of  those 
who  worked  with  him  to  meet  that  crisis.  Will  Dr.  Menzies 
produce  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sabine  and  Dr.  Macgregor  as  witnesses,  to 
prove  that  up  to  October  26  the  wounded  had  had  all  their 
situation  imperatively  demanded  ?  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that 
the  very  reverse  was  the  fact ;  that,  let  alone  chairs  and  tables, 
bedding  and  bedsteads  were  not  then  forthcoming.  I  believe, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  those  two  gen- 
tlemen and  others,  the  scene  those  corridors  for  some  days 
presented  after  the  arrival  of  the  Alma  wounded  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  disgraceful  and  cruel  than  it  was.  The 
sisters  had  not  then  arrived.  From  what  I  was  told,  it  appeared 
wonderful  to  me  that  the  medical  officers  did  not  at  that  time 
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altogether  break  down — it  was  the  work  of  navvies  thrown  on 
overtasked  professional  men  ;  they  had  to  supply  muscle  as  well 
as  brains.  Why,  Sir,  not  till  the  second  week  in  December  were 
there  the  means  of  taking  the  sick  off  the  floors,  and  to  the  day 
I  left  more  bedsteads  were  needed.  Had  the  authorities  drawn 
on  the  resources  of  the  locality,  as  they  were  invited  to  do,  they 
could  have — if  not  rivalled  the  French  hospitals — at  least 
prevented  the  disgraceful  contrast  between  decency  and  care, 
indecency  and  negligence,  which  so  long  existed.  The  same 
markets  were  open  to  them  which  were  open  to  Mr.  Macdonald 
and  myself. 

To  read  the  letter  of  Dr.  Menzies,  one  would  suppose  that 
he  thought  war  was  a  state  of  innocent  pastime — a  siege  the 
harmless,  healthy  amusement  of  well-found,  well-fed  men.  Was 
the  fruit  of  Alma,  as  gathered  at  Scutari,  no  lesson  to  him  ?  He 
writes  to  the  ambassador  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  a  country 
curate  who,  having  had  the  furniture  of  two  cottages  destroyed 
in  a  fire,  finds  himself  endangered  with  a  flood  of  all  the  generous 
sympathy  of  a  large  and  wealthy  neighbourhood. 

It  sickens  me,  when  I  remember  what  I  saw,  to  read  this 
mere  upholstery  demand  upon  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the 
ambassador.  Are  Turkish  utensils,  bedding,  chairs,  and  tables 
articles  of '  sustenance  and  comfort '  to  '  wounded  and  prisoners  '  ? 
Were  these  the  real  only  pressing  wants  at  that  date  ?  Was 
there  a  proper  kitchen— a  laundry  ?  Did  the  ordinary  means  of 
preserving  decency  exist  ?  Had  the  men  linen — had  they  all 
blankets  ?  Had  they  the  needed  supply  of  medical  comforts  ? 
I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  mockery  than  the  arrival  at  the  hos- 
pitals of  cargoes  of  things  to  sit  upon,  eat  upon,  or  write  upon  at 
a  time  when  the  Russian  prisoners  and  many  of  our  own  sick  and 
wounded  lay  on  those  filthy  divans,  on  filthy  blankets,  shirtless, 
or  in  shirts  they  had  worn  for  months. 

The  plot  thickens  ;  but  where  are  the  missing  stores  ?  Can- 
not the  Custom-house  authorities  throw  some  light  on  the 
shipping  of  the  seventeen  thousand  dozen  of  wine,  &c.  ?  I  think 
they  can. 
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April  13,  1855. 

The  Lucan  and  Cardigan  controversy,  however  painful  in 
itself  as  an  exhibition  of  ill-feeling,  which  at  the  present  moment 
is  most  unfortunate,  may  lead  to  an  impression  upon  the  public 
mind  which  neither  of  these  noble  lords  contemplates. 

The  Earl  of  Lucan  was  recalled,  we  are  told,  with  no  impu- 
tation whatever  upon  his  character  as  an  officer.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  give  the  authorities  at  home  the  idea  that  his 
feelings  towards  Lord  Raglan  were  such  as  to  make  it  inexpe- 
dient that  he  should  continue  to  act  under  him. 

When  Lord  Cardigan  was  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
brother-in-law,  was  it  not  notorious  in  every  circle  acquainted 
with  them  both  that  the  state  of  feeling  which  had  long  unfortu- 
nately existed  between  them  was  one  likely  to  lead  to  unpleasant 
results  ?  Will  Lord  Hardinge  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pretend 
to  say  they  did  not  know  that  these  two  noblemen  went  out  to 
the  East  in  a  temper  of  mind  towards  each  other  far  worse  than 
any  which  is  proved  to  have  existed,  as  between  Lord  Raglan 
and  Lord  Lucan,  when  the  latter  was  recalled  ?  Was  it  not 
notorious  in  the  camp  that  these  two  officers — close  connections 
— were  undisguisedly  on  the  worst  of  terms  ? 

The  '  untoward  '  charge  at  Balaklava,  the  blame  of  which  is 
so  shifted  from  one  authority  to  another,  however  lamentable  it 
may  be,  was  not  really  more  so  in  its  result  than  a  great  many 
other  bungles  of  the  campaign  have  proved  ;  a  misconceived 
order  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  a  thousand  other  symptoms  of  mis- 
managed authority.  A  little  more  squabbling  about  this  disaster 
may  beget  fresh  opinions  as  to  its  most  probable  origin.  Long 
since  I  heard  it  said,  by  those  who  had  good  opportunity  to 
form  an  opinion,  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  Earl  of  Lucan 
and  Lord  Cardigan  were  on  bad  terms  ;  had  it  not  been  so,  it  had 
been  possible  that  the  order  might  on  the  spot  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  spirit  which  would  have  led  both  of  them  to  the  opinion, 
that  it  was  one  so  rash  they  were  justified  in  not  obeying  it. 

Civilians  may  be  wrong,  but,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
there  is  a  somewhat  general  opinion  in  the  East  and  at  home, 
that  the  service  may  have  already  suffered  far  more  from  the 
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folly  of  putting  two  men,  with  such  a  disposition  towards  each 
other,  in  the  relative  position  in  which  these  two  noblemen  were 
placed,  than  it  was  likely  to  suffer  from  the  Earl  of  Lucan  con- 
tinuing in  his  command  after  his  letter  to  Lord  Raglan. 

With  the  merits  of  their  private  grounds  of  difference  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  the  public  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  question,  whether  one  fair  principle  of  dealing  is  not  to 
pervade  all  such  important  appointments  ?  Either  Lord  Lucan 
is  wronged  by  his  treatment  on  the  grounds  alleged  for  it,  or  he 
was  cruelly  wronged  by  having  his  brother-in-law  placed  in  a 
most  important  post  under  him.  It  was  as  important  that  he 
should  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  officers  to  whom  he  must 
entrust  great  responsibility  as  it  was  that  Lord  Raglan  should 
have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  generals. 

Balaklava  required  a  victim  ;  one  has  been  offered  up.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  of  very  many,  that  the  sacrifice  has  been  as  great 
a  proof  of  weakness  in  judgment  as  any  of  the  many  the  cam- 
paign has  afforded. 

While  all  who  knew  anything  of  the  two  noble  lords  must 
deplore  the  present  unseemly  exhibition  of  personal  feeling,  it  is 
just  possible  the  public  in  the  end  may  be  the  gainers.  The 
most  prudent  of  men  when  angry  cease  to  be  very  retentive  ;  a 
few  more  such  quarrels  about  '  orders,'  '  positions,'  &c,  and  we 
may  get  some  of  the  light  yet  wanted  on  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  campaign.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Civis. 

July  10,  1855. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  you  wisely  determine  not  to 
send  another  friend  on  a  purely  charitable  mission  to  the  East. 
I  can  quite  believe  in  any  amount  of  brutality  being  shown  by 
certain  officials  there  to  any  one  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
press,  especially  with  the  '  Times.'  They  will  never  forget  or  for- 
give the  exposure  upon  the  part  of  civilians  of  the  ignorance  and 
cruelty  shown  in  so  many  of  the  military  departments. 

But,  Sir,  I  do  hope,  for  humanity's  sake,  that  you  will  impress 
upon  your  regular  correspondents  at  the  seat  of  war  the  infinite 
good  the)'  will  do  by  keeping  a  strict  eye  on  the  hospitals,  and 
the  general  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
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It  is  my  firm  belief,  that  the  vigilance  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  press  is  our  only  real  hope  in  this  matter.  I  know  that 
there  are  those  in  authority,  and  connected  with  the  hospitals, 
who  desire  to  secure  to  the  sick  and  wounded  proper,  kind  treat- 
ment ;  but  I  also  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the  old,  cruel,  heart- 
less leaven  remains.  I  know  of  late,  better  than  ever  I  yet  knew 
it,  how  easily  a  Government  can  be  humbugged,  and  how  little 
resentment  they  show  towards  those  who  wilfully  deceive  them, 
if  they  have  pozverful  friends. 

Neither  at  home  nor  abroad  can  I  place  the  slightest  reliance 
on  any  promise  made  by  the  present  holders  of  office.  There 
are  good  men  among  them,  but  these  are  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  dealers  in  chicanery — men  who  to  gain  a 
point  will  hazard  anything,  and  to  retain  power  will  take  any 
amount  of  degradation  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  life  has  been  again  and  again  wan- 
tonly sacrificed  in  the  field  through  '  misconceptions  '  and  '  mis- 
calculations '  ;  but  I  think,  though  I  may  not  be,  the  country 
will  be  astonished  if  our  brave  men  in  their  agony  and  weakness 
are  again  to  be  exposed  to  the  '  horrid  and  heartrending  treat- 
ment '  in  the  hospitals,  and  on  the  way  to  them,  which  we 
published  only  to  hear  denied,  but  which  we  have  lived  to  see 
proved  and  forgotten. 

'  Lady  Aid"  in  Military  Hospitals. 

September  4,  1855. 

Nothing  but  a  deep  sense  of  duty  could  compel  me  at  this 
moment  to  address  you  on  this  most  difficult  and  most  delicate 
subject.  I  know  I  must,  in  writing  honestly  upon  it,  write  much 
which  will  give  offence  to  the  feelings  of  many  whose  motives  I 
esteem  and  whose  true  Christian  spirit  I  sincerely  admire.  It 
will  not  at  all  surprise  me  if  my  opinions  should  clash  even  with 
your  own.  I,  however,  deprecate  no  criticism  ;  I  will  quarrel 
with  no  imputations,  except  those,  I  hope  I  may  be  spared, 
which  may  question  my  own  sincerity.  I  am  not  only  for  ever 
asked  '  How  do  the  nurses  work  ? '  '  What  is  and  what  does 
Miss  Nightingale  ? '  but  I  have  also  '  lady '  correspondents, 
who  consult  mc  as  to  whether   they   should  not  at  once  betake 
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themselves  to  the  East  to  nurse  and  comfort  our  poor  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers. 

The  hospitals  at  Scutari  are,  and  even  if  the  space  occupied 
was  one  one-third  more  than  it  is,  they  would  be,  far  too  densely 
crowded.  They  do  not  admit  of  one  atom  more  room  to  be 
afforded  to  assistants  of  any  kind  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  space  between  the  double  row  of  beds,  in  probably  some 
miles  of  corridor,  is  just  sufficient  for  one  person  to  pass  with 
ease  ;  I  do  not  think  two  could  walk  abreast.  From  the  nature 
of  the  buildings,  the  entrances,  and,  therefore,  the  exits  from 
these  wards  are  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other  ;  this 
necessarily  causes  a  constant  flow  of  attendants  and  officers  up 
and  down  these  narrow  paths  ;  from  these  paths  diverge  the 
entrances  to  the  wards  or  rooms,  many  of  which  are  filled  with 
sick  officers  or  men  ;  while  others  are  the  wards  of  the  chap- 
lains, medical  and  general  staff.  These  wards,  of  course,  add 
their  contingent  to  the  crowd,  necessarily  ever  on  the  move, 
on  one  business  or  another  connected  with  attendance  on  the 
patients  and  the  business  of  these  enormous  hospitals. 

I  can  well  enter  into  the  feelings  of  my  countrywomen,  who, 
reading  the  awful  accounts  of  the  condition  of  these  sick  and 
wounded,  have  but  one  heart's  desire— to  go  at  once  and  seek 
Samaritan's  work  among  them.  I  can  well  pray  from  my  own 
heart  that  the  performance  of  such  a  duty  was  as  practicable  as 
the  spirit  that  calls  to  it  is  noble  ;  but  I  feel  it  most  important 
that  stern  fact  should  here  step  in,  not  to  rebuke  or  undervalue 
these  holy  aspirations  after  good,  but  to  prove  that  this  is  just 
one  of  those  instances  in  which  the  state  of  things  on  earth 
does  and  must  impede  the  performance  of  acts  which  would 
receive  reward  in  Heaven. 

You  cannot  pass  many  days  in  walking  these  corridors  and 
wards,  and  not  get  habituated  to  a  picture,  as  a  whole,  which  at 
first  would  have  shocked  you  to  the  very  soul,  had  you  stopped 
but  for  a  minute  to  take  into  your  mind  what  the  eye  could 
command,  in  any  one  of  its  smallest  features.  I  believe  there 
must  be  now  more  than  four  miles  of  ground,  taking  all  the 
hospitals  into  account,  occupied  by  beds,  with,  perhaps,  some 
three  feet  between   them  ;  when   T   left  I  know  it  was  nearly,  if 
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not  quite  this,  from  actual  measurement.  Such  is  human  nature, 
that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  scene  of  misery  soon  blunts  the 
senses  to  its  full  pressure  on  the  heart.  Take  any  twenty  yards 
of  any  of  these  corridors,  and  stop  to  dwell  upon  them,  to  study 
the  countenances  of  sufferers,  to  gather  up  this  mere  shred  of 
war's  great  laceration  of  humanity,  and  that  man  must  be  indeed 
hard  of  heart  whose  heart  would  not  bear  up  but  heavily  under 
the  scene  it  would  have  to  regard.  Sympathy — that  warm, 
emotional  charity,  which  would  rush  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
nurse  the  sick — hates  all  calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  effort,  and 
hates  still  more  that  chilling  power  which  the  prudent  are  often 
forced  to  exercise  to  restrain  it  when  there  is  danger  of  it  going 
astray. 

How,  then,  can  I  expect  to  be  heard  with  patience  when  I 
say  that,  to  attain  real  good  on  this  vast  field  of  Christian  labour, 
the  zealous,  warm  hearts  of  the  charitable  must  bend  to  that 
force  of  circumstances  which  demands  a  system  of  operation  far 
too  methodical  to  be  grateful  to  them  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  man  or  woman  who  would  rush  to  this  scene,  to  pour 
out  upon  it,  in  active  personal  effort,  all  that  zeal  which  would 
treat  every  wounded  and  sick  man  as  a  brother  or  a  child, 
thinking  only  of  the  blessed  nature  of  the  work,  disregarding  all 
sense  of  difficulty  in  its  performance,  ready,  if  necessary,  to 
meet  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  disease,  would  soon  find  that 
the  first,  the  most  painful  sacrifice  he  or  she  would  have  to  meet, 
would  be  that  of  all  their  preconceived  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the 
field,  at  the  hands  of  its  reality. 

There  would  soon  be  endless  confusion  in  establishments 
like  these  were  there  not  a  steady  attempt  at  system  and  order. 
Where  the  field  is  so  large,  so  difficult  to  traverse,  so  beset  with 
constant  demand  on  every  resource  ;  where  there  are  so  many 
and  such  ever-varying  operations  to  be  carried  out ;  to  attain  any- 
thing like  supervision,  it  is  essential  that  even  the  most  valuable 
aid,  be  it  of  what  nature  it  may,  should  be  not  only  economised, 
but  so  brought  into  a  part  of  a  whole  system  that,  as  far  as  may 
be,  it  should  be  embodied  to  act  in  aggression  on  all  the  claims 
for  aid,  rather  than  be  expended  in  the  seeking  out  particular 
fields  for  its  own  kind  indulgence. 
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Ladies,  as  I  have  often  seen,  are  in  the  sick-rooms  of  the 
poor,  and  in  those  of  their  own  rank  of  life,  not  only  most 
valuable  aids  to  the  sufferers,  but  they  can  and  do  do  much  for 
them  that  mere  professional  assistance  but  very  rarely  can  ever 
do  as  well,  or  at  least  so  gratefully  to  the  patient.  A  large 
circle  of  friends  know  well  that  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  circum- 
stances that  beset  the  last  days  of  those  who,  in  the  world's 
language,  have  command  of  everything.  I  know  what  those 
who  have  been  bred  in  every  luxury,  reared  in  every  delicacy  of 
feeling,  can  be  and  are  by  the  dying  beds  of  those  they  love.  I 
know  how  the  urgencies  of  a  sick-bed  leave  no  room  for  mere 
everyday  conventionalities.  A  death-bed  creates  the  '  tact '  that 
veils  all  sights  and  excludes  all  feelings  but  those  the  scene  so 
surely  begets.  When  the  voice  becomes  a  whisper  even  in  the 
distant  passage,  all  the  other  senses  yield  to  some  mysterious 
power  ;  true  delicacy  is,  then  and  there,  simply  true  devotion 
to  the  one  thing — alleviation  of  sufferings.  But,  the  wards 
of  such  hospitals  as  those  at  Scutari,  death-beds  in  those  wards, 
are  scenes  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
group  of  relatives,  with  a  few  intimate  friends,  and  one  or  two 
devoted  servants,  to  be  engaged,  actors  in  that  last  scene  on 
life's  theatre  in  a  private  house,  where  every  feeling  is  in  common 
merged  in  the  one  pressing  anxiety  ;  it  is  another  to  be  in  the 
bustling  atmosphere  where  the  dead  are  ever  borne  by  the  side 
of  the  dying,  and  death-strife  rages  around  you,  crowds  you, 
almost  suffocates  you  with  all  its  details— details  known  only 
where  war  at  its  worst  keeps  filling  up  ever)-  gap  day  by  day 
which  either  death  or  recover}'  may  make. 

Isolated  exertion,  however  noble,  earnest,  skilful,  and  pru- 
dent, would  here  soon  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  misery  in  which  it 
would  find  itself  entangled.  The  sense  of  '  the  indelicate '  that  in 
a  sick-room  is  lost  amid  the  call  for  activity,  shared  in  common 
with  those  whose  anxiety  and  affection  raise  them  above  aught 
else,  is  not — cannot — on  this  scene  be  so  controlled  or  merged. 
In  a  hospital  ward  you  cannot  separate  the  dying  man,  about 
whom,  to  the  last  breath,  you  would  like  to  minister,  from  the 
crowd  of  his  companions  around  him,  to  whom  your  presence — I 
speak  of  that  of  a  lady— would  be  a  pressing  inconvenience. 
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Were  many  ladies  acting  as  volunteer  nurses,  this  evil,  also, 
I  know  well  must  arise.  They  must  act  in  aid  of  surgeons, 
who,  let  them  be  young  or  old,  of  what  temper  or  character  they 
may,  would  feel  a  delicacy  in  asking  or  receiving  aid  at  their 
hands,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  would  command  at  the 
hands  of  paid  professional  nurses.  I  know  how  deeply  grateful 
the  men  are  for  the  sympathy  which  brought  ladies  on  this 
mission  of  love  to  their  fellow -creatures.  Still  I  am  satisfied 
that,  however  willing  they  may  be,  and  grateful  to  have  an 
arm,  or  hand,  or  head  dressed  by  hands  that  seek  to  do  this 
work  with  all  that  lightness  of  touch  and  neatness  which  ladies 
of  feeling  bestow  on  it,  yet  many  a  moment's  ease  is  often  lost 
for  want  of  much  a  nurse  would  be  asked  to  do,  but  no  man 
would  willingly  suffer  one  of  these  ladies  to  do. 

I  may  be  told  there  is  a  field  for  such  women,  in  the  taking 
to  the  sick  and  dying  the  extra  comforts  in  the  way  of  food 
prepared  for  them  in  the  ladies'  kitchen  ;  there  is  such  a  field 
for  some,  but  not  for  many,  for  the  whole  working  of  the  kitchen 
system  would  soon  be  disarranged  were  there  a  corps  for  this 
work  alone.  I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  that  every  inch  of  space  is 
so  occupied  that  those  who  work  have  not  only  to  take  little 
choice  in  their  work,  but  to  be  content  to  do  it  under  personal 
privations  and  personal  fatigue,  requiring  as  much  health  and 
strength  as  self-denial.  The  nurse  corps  from  rising  to  lying 
down  must  be  in  motion  ;  were  they  to  crowd  about  their 
kitchens  and  quarters,  on  any  excuse,  they  would  do  so  to  the 
great  hindrance  of  the  whole  work. 

Ladies  are  not  made  of  other  than  the  common  material  of 
humanity  ;  I  know  what  female  zeal  will  encounter  and  what 
female  love  will  endure;  but,  as  things  now  are  in  the  East,  I, 
for  one,  could  advise  no  woman  who  had  not  been  bred  to  a 
hard  life  to  go  there.  Not  only  at  Scutari  is  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  any  lodgings  fit  for  a  woman  of  this  country,  but 
even  if  you  could  they  would  be  of  a  nature  which,  combined 
with  work  in  the  hospital,  would  soon  break  down  any  but  a 
very  strong  constitution. 

I  for  ever  hear  it  said  there  were  hundreds  of  women  as 
ready  to  go  out  as  Miss  Nightingale,  to  take  her  post.     I  don't 
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doubt  it  for  one  moment ;  but  I  doubt  any  country  possessing 
many  women  so  qualified  for  that  post.  To  great  knowledge  of 
business  she  adds  a  patiently  acquired  knowledge  of  all  the 
details  of  hospital  economy.  She  has  the  courage  of  a  Cardigan, 
with  the  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  suffering  not  surpassed  by 
a  Fry  or  a  Neave.  Her  powers  of  endurance  are  great,  and 
most  heavily  have  they  been  taxed  ;  her  one  fault,  to  me,  was, 
that  though  she  left  no  general  duty  she  had  herself  undertaken 
to  others,  she  took  on  herself  a  weight  of  particular  exertion  it 
had  been  well  she  had  been  spared.  As  a  commander  of  a  force 
hastily  raised  to  meet  an  emergency  which  proved  greater  than 
she  could  ever  have  dreamt,  she  showed  an  amount  of  cool 
energy  beyond  all  praise.  That  she  is  a  strict  disciplinarian  may 
be  true  ;  it  certainly  was  demanded  of  her  that  she  should  be. 
She  has  now  a  weight  of  responsibility  that  I  think  none  can 
envy,  even  with  all  the  just  popularity  she  has  obtained. 

I  did  not  expect  that  even  Scutari  with  its  wounded  and 
dying  could  escape  that  curse  upon  our  age — the  murmurs  of 
religious  strife.  I  heard  its  hideous  whispering  before  I  left  ;  I 
read  of  its  steps  here  and  there,  but  then  treading  stealthily, 
and  on  that  death-bruised  ground  leaving  little  impression. 
And  now  I  am  compelled  to  hear  of  Miss  Nightingale,  in  letters 
of  offence  and  defence  ;  her  creed  made  for  her,  that  her  assail- 
ants may  mangle  it ;  and  then  defence  of  her  put  forth,  as  if  she 
needed  it.  I  am  not,  I  believe,  accounted  Papist,  High  Church, 
or  Anglo-Catholic,  or  Unitarian,  and  yet  I  can  truly  say  I  am, 
as  an  Englishman,  utterly  ashamed  of  these  silly  attacks  on  a 
woman  I  believe  worthy  of  honour,  not  only  at  the  hands  of 
every  man  of  any  section  of  Christian  believers,  but  of  every 
man  who  can  venerate  true  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  suffer- 
ing. I  hold  it  shameful  to  cross-examine,  as  it  were,  the  faith 
of  one  doing  so  nobly  so  noble  a  work.  From  what  I  knew 
and  saw  of  her,  I  believe  her  to  be  an  earnest,  true  Christian.  I 
will  not  disgrace  my  pen  by  hazarding  conjecture  with  which  of 
the  many  sections  in  my  Master's  Church  she  would  in  feeling 
most  accord. 

I  might,  with  many  others,  I  dare  say,  easily  discover  this  or 
that  thing  in  which  I   might  differ  from  her.     In  these  days  of 
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active  polemical  and  political  strife  who  can  escape  criticism  ? 
Engaged  as  she  is,  and  as  I  have  seen  her,  it  seems  to  me  as 
unmanly  as  un-Christian  to  scrutinise  anything  but  the  work  she 
so  ably  does. 

Had  I  to  prepare  a  hospital  for  such  a  war  as  this  has 
proved,  I  would  have,  at  any  cost,  one  or  two  superior,  expe- 
rienced hospital  matrons,  with  all  the  paid  staff,  for  nursing, 
wound-dressing,  kitchen,  and  laundry  work.  I  would  make 
them  responsible  for  these  departments.  I  would  limit  female 
volunteer  aid  to  a  few  chosen,  well-tried  ladies,  to  act  more  as 
Scripture  readers  than  in  any  other  capacity.  But  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  I  would  prefer  a  large  corps  of  well-selected 
clergy  and  laymen  even  for  this  work.  I  know  it  sounds  hard- 
hearted and  unsympathising,  and  all  that,  but  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  comfort  of  all  in  so  large  an  establishment  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  strict  maintenance  of  a  method  and  order,  very 
difficult  to  be  obtained  except  at  paid  hands. 

Miss  Nightingale  and  her  corps  stood  in  a  gap,  and,  by  help 
of  the  '  Times '  Fund,  successfully  withstood  a  crisis  I  hate  to 
look  back  upon  ;  but  still,  I  heartily  wish  the  crisis  had  been 
less  dependent  on  such  aid.  It  will  yet  be  found  that,  however 
amateurs  like  myself  may  act  seemingly  in  defiance  of  it,  great 
good  in  large  establishments  can  only  be  secured  permanently 
by  a  well-paid  organised  staff. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  the  Crimean  War  was  the  discovery 
of  Miss  Nightingale,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  nursing  to  an 
honourable  profession,  open  to  trained  gentlewomen  ;  also  the  incalcu- 
lable benefits  subsequently  derived  by  suffering  humanity  from  the 
organisation  of  the  Nightingale  Institution  for  the  Training  of  Nurses 
for  Hospitals,  to  belong  to  which  is  now  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  nursing 

profession. 

November  17,  1855. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  of  late  directed  to  the 
subject  of  nurses  for  the  sick— their  improvement  in  character 
and  skill.  Few  men  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life  who  have 
not  had  occasion  to  learn  the  true  value  of  a  good  nurse  in  the 
sick-chamber.  Those  whose  duty  has  brought  them  much  in 
contact  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  cither  in  hospitals  or  in  the 
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abodes  of  the  poorer  classes,  know  best  of  all  the  blessing  good— 
i.e.  skilful,  tender — nursing  is  to  the  patients  ;  they  also  know  but 
too  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  it. 

The  hospital  must  ever  be  the  best  training  school  for  the 
nurse,  for  there  alone  can  she  gain  all  the  teaching  and  practice 
she  requires  to  become  perfect  in  her  calling.  The  patients  in 
our  hospitals,  of  all  whom  God  afflicts,  are  just  those  whose 
comfort  and  well-doing  depend  most  on  the  skill  and  kind  bear- 
ing of  the  nurses.  The  medical  men  attached  to  hospitals  ever 
feel  that  the  result  of  their  treatment  of  those  on  whom  they 
operate,  or  for  whom  they  prescribe,  is  not  a  little  dependent 
upon  the  care  and  skill  of  the  nurses  of  the  several  wards. 

Besides  mere  skill  and  power  of  physical  endurance,  it  is 
most  important  that  a  nurse  should  be  a  woman  of  good  prin- 
ciple, having  great  control  over  her  temper,  great  patience,  per- 
fect sobriety,  and  that  most  rare  of  qualifications — a  spirit  of 
perfect  obedience  to  her  superiors.  The  general  character  of 
hospital  nurses,  as  they  now  exist,  has,  I  think,  been  hardly 
dealt  with.  There  may  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are,  but 
too  many  who  might  have  sat  to  Mr.  Dickens  for  the  pictures  he 
has  given  of  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig,  and  been  forced  to 
admit  the  artist  had  done  them  no  more  than  justice.  Still  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  governors,  the  chaplains,  the  secretaries — 
above  all,  the  physicians  and  surgeons — of  our  hospitals  would 
allow  such  nurses  to  be  anything  but  very  unhappy  exceptions 
to  the  general  character  of  hospital  nurses.  That  nurses  do 
drink — that,  at  least,  very  many  of  them  may  do  so — is,  I 
believe,  but  too  true.  I  fear  my  experience  of  life  has  long  since 
convinced  me  that  love  of  strong  drink  is  the  great  national 
characteristic.  I  am  not  therefore  surprised,  when  I  know  the 
duties,  trials,  and  temptations  of  a  hospital  nurse's  existence,  if 
she  is  but  too  often  found  acquiring  this  unhappy  taste  for  stimu- 
lants. I  am  the  less  surprised,  because  it  is  my  belief  that 
servants  in  great  public  establishments  such  as  our  hospitals 
are,  though  they  have  many  masters,  have  but  too  few  kindly 
advisers. 

Let  the  public  bear  in  mind  what  the  nurse's  duty  is  in  a 
hospital— what   the   scene   and   atmosphere  of  it.     There  is  no 
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sense  of  which  woman  can  be  possessed,  of  mind  or  body,  which 
long  service  in  a  hospital  has  not  so  often  offended  that  the  very 
life  of  a  nurse  becomes  one  of  speciality.  She  must  neither  be 
sickened  by  smells  nor  shocked  by  sights  ;  she  must  become  one 
whose  world  is  one  wide  field  of  wounded,  suffering,  diseased, 
departing  life.  Groans,  cries,  ravings,  and  the  pains  and  fevers 
which  beget  them,  are  the  normal  sounds  which  greet  her  daily 
path.  The  air  she  has  to  breathe  is  pregnant  with  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  medicines  and  surgical  appliances  she  has  to 
administer  and  apply  and  the  wounds  and  diseases  which  require 
them.  She  must  become  acclimated,  morally  and  physically,  to 
a  condition  of  life  in  which  she  lives,  moves,  and  has  her  own 
being  among  those  who  are  struggling  for  life,  who  lie  motion- 
less, and  many  of  whom  die  under  her  hand.  Add  to  this  that 
the  mere  physical  labour  of  these  women  is  great,  that  they 
must  often  be  content  to  make  night  their  day,  too  fortunate  if 
they  can  steal  out  of  day  a  night's  rest,  and  then  can  we  be 
surprised  if  we  are  told  they  do  often  drink  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  but  that  it  is  most  difficult  in  the 
great  towns  of  this  country  to  hire  as  nurses  for  the  poor  sick 
at  their  own  homes  women  who  will  do  their  duty  to  them  kindly 
and  skilfully  ;  but  I  must  repeat  my  own  conviction  that  in  our 
large  public  hospitals  any  inhumanity  exercised  towards  a  patient 
by  a  nurse  is  a  very  rare  exception  ;  nay,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  authorities  would  tolerate  as  a  nurse  an  habitual  drunkard. 

I  am,  however,  convinced  that  the  condition  of  the  hospital 
nurse  can  be  greatly  improved,  and  that  women  of  unexception- 
able character  may  yet  be  found,  as  the  rule,  exercising  such 
duty.  I  am  not  Utopian  enough  to  believe  that  we  shall  ever 
secure  such  women  simply  for  what  is  called  the  work's  sake.  I 
wish  to  see  nurses  still  hired,  still  working  as  such  for  their  daily 
bread.  I  want  to  see  nursing  made  a  profession,  deliberately 
chosen  by  sensible  women,  who  count  both  cost  and  gain  ;  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  office  of  nurse  chosen  as  a  sort  of  holy 
martyrdom.  I  respect  from  my  heart  the  impulse  of  devotional 
feeling  which  hurries  the  '  lady  '  to  minister  to  the  sick  of  a 
hospital.  But  I  am  writing  not  simply  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a 
governor  of  a  hospital — one  who   knows,  from  many  a  year's 
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experience,  what  is  required  in  a  good  nurse.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  our  hospitals  are  seldom  enthusiasts  out  of  their 
own  profession.  Of  all  men  they  are  men  of  business.  They 
see  so  much  of  nature's  dark  side  that  I  wonder  not  at  the  calm 
bearing  with  which  they  endure  appeals  to  a  susceptibility  which 
they  have  learned  to  study  as  mere  weakness.  As  a  class  I 
believe  them  fully  alive  to  the  beauty  of  those  Christian  virtues 
and  graces  they  so  often  see  about  and  on  the  beds  of  the  dying. 
They  would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  value  of  good  principle  in 
a  nurse  ;  I  doubt  their  power  of  perception  to  discover  that 
nursing  will  thrive  better  when  done  more  as  a  matter  of  feeling 
than  from  a  desire  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  To  me  it  appears  the 
great  desideratum  to  make  nurses  out  of  the  best  material  that 
can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  ;  to  take  that  material  and 
mould  it  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  then  to  seek  for  the  nurse 
in  a  hospital  a  position  which  shall  support  her  in  that  thorough 
respectability  which  is  so  desirable. 

Now  as  to  the  material.  A  hospital  nurse,  as  the  rule,  should 
not  be  younger  than  twenty-five  ;  she  should  have  a  strong  con- 
stitution and  a  good  share  of  bodily  activity  and  strength.  Her 
moral  qualifications  should  be  good  temper,  a  spirit  of  perfect 
submission  to  authority,  great  patience,  a  natural  quickness  of 
perception,  an  amount  of  education  sufficient  to  enable  her 
easily  to  acquire  from  oral,  ocular,  and  other  teaching  that 
amount  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  her  success  in  her 
business.  Women  of  the  acquirements  and  position  in  life  of 
intelligent  nurses  in  private  families  are  just  the  stamp  of  women 
who  would  make  the  best  hospital  nurses.  If  you  can  obtain 
also  in  these  women  an  earnest  desire  for  the  work  from  higher 
motives,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  to  succeed 
in  any  large  scheme  for  training  these  nurses  we  must  be  content 
to  expect  no  higher  inducement  than  that  which  influences 
women  of  the  same  class  to  take  other  branches  of  service. 

The  question,  how  out  of  this  material  to  make  the  best 
article  is  one  yet  to  be  proved.  They  can  only  be  trained  for 
their  calling  by  gradually,  as  they  learn  what  it  demands,  being 
initiated  into  its  practice.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  an  institution 
formed  for  the  purpose,  in  which  they  can  be  received,  boarded, 
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superintended,  and  taught.  A  great  deal  could  be  taught  within 
the  walls.  I  need  not  go  into  detail,  for  anyone  at  all  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  there  arc 
many  ways  in  which  much  of  the  manipulation  in  the  way  of 
bandaging  and  management  of  surgical  apparatus,  &c,  required 
of  a  nurse  can  be  taught  external  to  the  hospital.  There  is  also 
a  great  deal  necessary  for  them  to  know  which  can  only  be 
learned  clinically  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital.  The  error  to  avoid 
is  running  into  that  extreme  which  would  tend  to  make  the 
nurse  presume  on  her  own  knowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
fact  that  she  is,  as  the  rule,  ever  to  follow  the  orders  of  the 
medical  officers.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  '  institution  '  should  be  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the 
existing  hospitals  ;  small  detachments  of  the  nurses  in  training 
might  from  day  to  day  be  sent  into  the  wards,  under  one  of  their 
ozvn  superintendents,  to  assist  and  observe  the  work  of  the  nurses 
of  the  said  hospitals.  They  would  thus  be  initiated  in  their  work 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  And  now,  as  regards  their  position 
in  the  hospitals,  supposing  them  to  be  at  length  fully  fitted  for 
and  regularly  employed  in  their  calling  as  hospital  nurses.  If 
while  thus  employed  they  were  still  in  some  way  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution,  I  believe  it  would  tend  to  raise  their 
social  condition,  to  preserve  their  character,  and  to  obtain  for 
them  a  respect  they  otherwise  would  want.  They  might  wear  a 
distinguishing  dress  ;  their  salaries  might  be  paid  by  the  institu- 
tion, or  rather  through  its  superintendent  ;  the  hospital  might 
hire  them  of  the  society  which  trained  them,  and  which  would 
continue  to  watch  over  them,  and  have  a  sort  of  parental  interest 
in  their  well-being  and  success. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  existing  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  ladies,  from  high — I  will  call  them  devotional  motives,  to 
act  as  nurses  in  hospitals  :  simply  as  nurses  I  see  many  objec- 
tions to  their  success  ;  as  superintendents  of  nurses  I  see  none. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the 
patients  or  to  the  hospitals  from  lady  nurses.  I  have  learnt 
the  value  of  the  presence  of  ladies  in  hospital  wards  where 
they  have  the  proper  qualifications  ;  I  know  they  can  give  a 
most  desirable  tone  as  well  to  the  conduct  of  the  nurses  as  to 
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that  of  the  patients  ;  I  know  there  is  many  a  kind  and  tender 
word  and  deed  they  can  speak  and  do  which,  coming  from 
them  as  volunteers,  is  highly  valued  ;  but  I  also  know  that  it  is 
often  as  painful  to  the  patients  as  to  the  medical  men  to  see 
them  busy  about  certain  necessary  offices  in  a  hospital  ward 
which  could  be  done  as  well  by  women  of  another  rank  in  life. 
English  ladies,  without  becoming  '  Sisters  of  Charity,'  can  be- 
come members  of  a  sisterhood  in  which  there  will  be  all  possible 
scope  for  any  proper  acts  of  charity.  I  am  writing  as  to  hospital 
nursing ;  I  could  say  something  on  the  other  side  in  the  matter 
of  nursing  in  private  houses,  for  I  think  here  there  is  a  field  in 
which  many  a  lady  might  find  a  useful  vent  for  her  desire  to  be 
a  nurse  of  the  sick.  In  such  an  institution  as  that  I  hope  yet  to 
live  to  see  established  many  ladies  might  find  useful  employ- 
ment without  becoming  actual  dressers  of  wounds,  emptiers  of 
slops,  and  perpetual  close  inspectors  of  every  foul  disease  to 
which  frail  humanity  is  liable.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  argue 
that  the  position  of  any  one  human  being,  let  it  be  what  it  may, 
is  to  bar  him  or  her  from  any  help  to  a  suffering  fellow-creature 
which,  without  such  help,  could  not  be  given  ;  but  I  do  avow 
my  conviction  that  there  are  certain  services  in  a  hospital  which 
are  proper  to  the  regular  nurse  which  are  not  proper  for  the 
lady,  so  long  as  a  nurse  can  be  obtained  ;  I  see  serious  objections 
to  limiting  a  nurse  to  any  particular  duties  simply  because  she 
is  a  lady. 

There  is,  Sir,  a  very  general  and  a  very  just  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  English  public  to  afford  some  proof  of  their  sense  of 
the  services  Miss  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  and  the  other 
ladies  rendered  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  and  in  the  Crimea. 
Any  mark  of  respect  shown  to  Miss  Nightingale  as  the  head  of 
the  corps  I  am  sure  she  would  only  accept  as  a  tribute  also  to 
those  who  joined  her  in  her  work.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  her 
desire  that  the  contemplated  testimonial  should  take  the  form  of 
furnishing  the  means  to  establish  an  institution,  under  her  super- 
intendence, for  training  and  improving  hospital  nurses.  I  have 
no  means  whatever  of  knowing  whether  she  would  agree  with 
me  in  what  I  have  written  above  ;  her  experience  in  the  matter  is 
far  greater  than  my  own  ;  she  has  now  had  ample  opportunity  of 
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ascertaining  by  actual  practice  the  soundness  of  her  own  theories. 
I  can  conceive  myself  no  one  who  more  deserves  such  a  mark  of 
public  respect — no  one  so  likely  to  work  it  to  an  excellent  end. 
If  I  have  herein  put  the  subject  in  a  shape  which  may  attract 
favourable  attention,  I  can  only  add  my  hope  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  so  doing  a  liberal  aid  may  be  rendered  to  those 
who  desire  to  give  to  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  ladies  of  the 
Eastern  hospitals,  as  a  proof  of  their  respect  and  gratitude,  so 
useful  and  I  trust  so  permanent  a  testimonial  as  that  which 
would  exist  in  the  '  Nightingale  Institution  for  the  Training  of 
Nurses  for  Hospitals.' 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

POOR  LAW. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  is  the  great  charter  esta- 
blishing the  duties  of  the  taxpayer  and  defining  the  rights  of  the  poor. 
The  Act  was  based  on  the  principle  that  no  one  should  perish  for  want 
of  the  necessaries  required  to  sustain  life  ;  and  the  objects  of  the  Act 
were  to  raise  the  destitute  among  the  labouring  classes  from  the  mire  of 
dependence,  improvidence,  and  imposture  into  which  the  evil  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  for  their  relief  had  thrown  them,  and  also  to  lighten 
the  burden  cast  on  the  owners  of  lands  and  houses.  Numerous  Acts  of 
Parliament,  passed  subsequent  to  the  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  affected 
the  administration  of  relief  in  various  ways.  It  is  needless  to  give  a 
detailed  chronological  history  of  these  Acts.  From  1845  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  S.  G.  O.  entered  keenly  into  the  discussion  of  contemplated 
changes  in  the  Act  of  1834.  It  should  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  following  letters,  dealing  with  the  law  of  settlement,  that  no 
relief  is  given  from  the  poor  rates  of  a  parish  to  any  person  who  does 
not  reside  within  the  union,  except  where  such  person  becomes  desti- 
tute by  sudden  distress,  or  where  such  person  is  entitled  to  receive  relief 
from  any  parish,  where  non-resident,  under  justice's  order,  or  except  in 
certain  cases  to  widows,  or  children  under  sixteen,  maintained  in  a  work- 
house or  establishment  for  the  education  of  pauper  children.  The 
Settlement  Bill  denounced  by  S.  G.  O.  was  withdrawn  by  the  Govern- 
ment soon  after  its  introduction. 

March  3,  1845. 

The  distress  and  poverty  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  is  at 
length  admitted  by  one  of  the  chief  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to 
be  a  question  '  not  to  be  safely  overlooked  by  the  Legislature.' 
No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken  ;  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  cannot  be  safely  delayed  ;  to  put 
this  question  aside,  as  one  of  those  perplexing  subjects  which  it 
is  more  convenient  to  postpone  than  to  entertain,  is  pure  folly; 
but  there  is  one  other  course  still  more  perilous,  not  less  foolish 
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than  mischievous,  and  that  is,  to  choose  this  particular  time  to 
bring  in  a  '  bill '  the  enactment  of  which  will  entirely  change  the 
chief  feature  in  the  peasant's  social  condition,  depriving  him  of  a 
privilege  he  believes  to  be  his  by,  to  him,  immemorial  right,  one 
of  which  he  understands  the  value,  as  he,  alas  !  also  knows  it  to 
be  the  very  last  left  him  of  which  he  can  be  deprived  ;  and  this 
is  to  be  justified  on  principles  which  are  still  matters  of  dispute 
amongst  the  learned,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  understood 
by  a  but  half-educated  peasantry. 

The  fearful  increase  of  crime  and  of  pauperism  has  been 
lately  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by  the  statements  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Ashley  and  Sir  J.  Graham. 
After  a  ten  years'  trial  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  after  all  that  has 
been  done  to  improve  our  criminal  code,  the  discipline  of  our 
gaols  and  penitentiaries,  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  criminal 
offenders,  and  to  promote  the  spread  of  education,  the  Home 
Secretary  informs  the  country  that  one-tenth  of  the  population 
of  this,  the  wealthiest  and  most  civilised  nation  on  earth,  arc 
paupers  ;  and  we  also  know,  from  sources  equally  good,  that  even 
in  the  rural  districts  crimes  of  a  nature  the  most  abhorrent,  and 
once  most  foreign  to  the  English  character,  are  now  of  almost 
daily  occurrence — that  vast  numbers  of  the  peasantry  in  many 
counties  arc  living  in  a  condition  which  defies  the  application  to 
them  of  the  first  principles  of  moral  culture  ;  increasing  their 
race  under  circumstances  which  promise  no  other  result  but  that 
the  next  generation  will,  if  reared  like  the  present  one,  be  still 
more  subject  to  all  the  misery  of  utter  poverty,  to  all  the  temp- 
tation which  such  a  condition  begets,  when  those  who  have  to 
live  in  want  have  been  bred  in  ignorance. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  open  the  question  how  this  state  of 
things  may  be  remedied  ;  the  question  that  I  would  more  imme- 
diately press  is,  are  we  about  to  do  anything  which  may  make  it 
worse?  I  do  most  firmly  believe,  that  it  would  be  the  safer 
course  of  the  two,  to  overlook  the  diseases,  moral  and  physical, 
that  now  affect  our  peasantry,  rather  than  to  pass  such  a  law  as 
that  now  proposed  with  regard  to  '  settlement,'  a  law  that  seems 
to  me  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  hope  of  improving  the 
labourer's  condition.     At  present  in  every  parish  there  arc  some 
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one  or  more  persons  of  a  rank  in  life  above  that  of  the  labourer 
who  have  a  direct  personal  interest  in  his  general  good  conduct. 
The  employers  have  a  direct  inducement  to  employ  all  they  can, 
for  they  have  to  contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
who  cannot  obtain  work  ;  it  is  their  interest  to  promote  habits  of 
order  and  decency  in  their  parish,  for  the  prevalence  of  habits  of 
an  opposite  character  not  merely  entails  all  the  nuisances  inciden- 
tal to  a  depraved  neighbourhood,  but  induces  those  extravagant 
and  vicious  habits  which  become  eventually  the  sources  of  heavy 
expense  to  the  ratepayers.  The  owners  of  property  know  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  encourage  everything  that  will  promote  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  for  increasing  poor-rates  must  in  the  end 
produce  a  diminished  rental. 

I  at  once  admit  that  but  in  too  many  instances  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  property  have  been  very  negligent  in  what  was 
their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  in  these  matters  ;  instead  of 
seeking  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  they  have  tried  to 
get  rid  of  him  altogether,  pulling  down  every  dwelling  that  they 
could,  and  never  building  when  they  could  possibly  avoid  it ; 
arguing,  with  some  truth,  '  there  is  no  fear  but  we  shall  have 
people  enough  bred  for  our  purposes,'  unmindful  of  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  not  caring  under  what  degrading  circumstances 
they  are  bred.  I  admit  that  the  present  law  of  settlement  needs 
alteration,  to  put  an  end  to  those  acts  of  cruelty  which  are  now 
■so  commonly  done  under  its  authority  ;  but,  because  some  indi- 
viduals have  been  hardly  dealt  with,  is  that  any  reason  why  we 
should  bastardise  a  whole  population,  turning  every  poor  man,  so 
far  as  regards  any  parochial  right  he  may  have  by  birth  or  in- 
heritance, into  a  filiiis  nullius,  a  ward  of  '  union  chancery,'  the 
protected  of  a  public  board,  whose  simple  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
he  does  not  starve,  to  take  care  that  he  has  the  bare  means  of 
existence,  but  out  of  whose  province  it  will  be  to  take  any  note 
as  to  the  amount  of  moral  degradation  in  which  he  may  be 
forced  to  exist  ? 

It  appears  from  the  proposed  law,  that  every  parish  in  a 
union  is  to  contribute,  according  to  an  average  struck  on  its  last 
seven  years'  expenditure,  to  a  common  fund,  from  which  every 
payment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  to  be  made  ;  there  b^ing 
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no  other  settlement  acknowledged  but  that  to  be  called  accord- 
ing to  the  name  of  the  union — parochial  settlement  to  be  changed 
into  union  settlement.  Could  any  means  have  been  more  skil- 
fully devised  to  place  the  applicant  for  relief  in  the  worst  possible 
condition  for  obtaining  it  ?  Every  guardian  will  have  a  direct 
interest  in  refusing  it,  for  he  represents  a  parish  having  a  frac- 
tional interest  in  every  shilling  expended  ;  again,  the  share  paid 
for  the  support  of  any  one  labourer  and  his  family  in  the  union- 
house,  by  any  one  employer  in  the  union,  will  on  the  face  of  it 
appear  so  small,  that  who  can  doubt  for  one  moment  but  that 
needy  employers  will  never  give  employment  to  one  single  man 
more  than  they  absolutely  want  ?  There  will  be  every  induce- 
ment for  individuals  to  be  illiberal  in  the  matter  of  employment, 
for  guardians  to  be  illiberal  in  the  matter  of  relief.  It  will,  I  fear, 
be  the  policy  of  the  ratepayers  of  each  parish  to  choose  for 
guardians  men  whose  known  screwing  propensities  may  make 
them  niggard  of  relief  to  the  poor  generally,  and  there  will  be  a 
large  field  for  jealousy  and  ill-will  as  to  the  amount  of  pauperism 
in  particular  parishes. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  cottage  property  yields  but  a 
small  return  for  money  invested  in  it,  except  when  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  a  market  of  the  poor 
man's  necessity  to  obtain  a  home  at  any  cost.  Let  this  '  bill ' 
become  law,  and  you  at  once  release  individual  landowners  of 
all  responsibility  in  this  matter  ;  the  squire  on  any  one  estate 
will  only  have  to  pay  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  support  of  the 
houseless  in  the  '  union-house.'  Why  should  he  build  one  single 
cottage  more  than  he  likes  to  see  on  his  estate,  or  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  hold  those  whom,  for  his  own  convenience, 
he  likes  to  have  near  to  him  ?  Every  labourer  around  him  is 
only  so  far  connected  with  him  as  thousands  of  other  labourers 
are  in  his  union,  which  may  be  one  containing  some  thirty 
parishes,  occupying  a  surface  of  country  twelve  miles  square. 
I  confess  I  have  regarded  the  support  of  the  infirm,  the  aid  given 
to  the  sick,  and  the  relief  afforded  to  the  destitute  on  an  estate, 
as  a  sort  of  property-tax  of  divine  enactment  originally,  and 
only  having  lost  the  stamp  of  its  original  character  through  the 
nature  of  the  machinery  that  lately  has  been  used  to  collect  and 
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distribute  it ;  I  never  expected  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
these  liabilities  and  the  duties  that  accompany  them  should  be 
commuted  by  a  payment  to  one  large  common  fund  ;  merging 
the  immediate  interest  a  man  hitherto  had  in  the  well-doing  of 
the  people  at  his  door  into  a  matter  of  mere  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  to  be  paid  in  support  of  a  fund  which  is  to  be  dis- 
bursed upon  the  cold  calculating  principles  of  that  mere  me- 
chanical charity  which  gives  grudgingly,  and  of  necessity,  a  relief 
it  scarcely  disguises  its  wish  to  withhold  altogether. 

The  labourer's  parochialism  is  in  fact  his  patriotism  ;  his  love 
of  his  parish  represents  pretty  truly  his  love  of  his  country  ;  the 
respect  he  pays  to  his  parochial  superiors,  the  obedience  he  ren- 
ders to  the  local  authorities,  represent  his  loyalty  ;  the  records 
of  the  churchyard,  aided  by  the  oral  traditions  of  the  parish,  are 
to  him  history.  I  know  there  is  a  school  of  men  who  will  mock 
at  this,  for  they  will  argue,  here  is  proof  of  the  boorish  condition 
of  the  peasantry  ;  rational  beings  in  this  enlightened  country,  in 
this,  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  their  thoughts  centered  within 
the  bounds  of  a  rural  parish,  touching  their  hats  in  reverence  to 
passing  squires  ;  beings  who  look  to  the  past  by  aid  of  grave- 
rails  and  old  men's  tales,  whose  great  objects  of  attainment  in 
life  are  the  chief  places  for  themselves  in  the  barns  or  stables  of 
country  farmers,  the  getting  a  son  or  daughter  into  service  at 
some  neighbouring  '  great  house,'  or  the  securing  some  petty 
parochial  privilege  ;  with  the  hope  of  laying  their  bones  at  the 
last  in  the  churchyard,  where  already  rests  the  dust  of  their  fore- 
fathers ;  beings  who,  whether  taught  at  '  church '  or  '  meeting,' 
care  little  for  the  difficulties  of  revelation,  but  give  to  its  plain 
truths  such  an  acceptance,  that  they  endure  pain  and  poverty 
with  a  patience,  and  meet  death  with  a  confidence,  which  those 
who  don't  know  them  say  is  the  result  of  superstition — those 
who  do,  call  '  faith.' 

In  spite  of  all  the  reasonings  of  that  cold-blooded  school, 
which  would  destroy  all  that  tends  to  connect  the  labourer  with 
one  locality,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  no  heavier  blow  can  be 
struck  at  this  country's  welfare  than  that  which  seeks,  as  this 
'  bill '  does,  to  delocalise  him.  You  may  extend  what  I  suppose 
we  are  to  call  his  citizenship,  but  beware  lest,  in  so  doing,  you 
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weaken  his  fealty.  The  circumstances  which  surround  him  now 
may  not  always  realise  the  good  we  have  reason  to  expect,  fl 
the  moral  influence  of  the  higher  orders  of  a  parish  has  been 
abused  by  them,  or  defied  by  him,  are  they  likely  to  do  more  for 
him  when  infinitely  less  interested  in  him  ?  Is  he  likely  to 
reverence  them  more,  when  he  will  scarcely  feel  that  he  owes 
them  anything  ?  And,  Sir,  let  me  add  my  conviction,  that  the 
worst  Radical  that  ever  breathed  never  yet  hatched  a  scheme 
which  would  more  tend  to  lower  the  position  of  the  resident 
country  gentlemen  than  this  law  surely  will.  Fools  may  laugh 
at  the  sort  of  importance  which  attaches  to  the  country  squire, 
from  the  aid  he  gives,  magisterially  and  otherwise,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  parochial  affairs  ;  but  wise  statesmen  have  often  learned 
to  value  that  intercourse  which  is  thus  begotten  between  the  yeo- 
manry and  the  magistracy  ;  they  have  found  in  times  of  civil  dis- 
turbance that  the  intimacy  of  these  two  classes  and  their  united 
influence  over  the  labourers  were  one  of  the  chief  reliances  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  the  rural  districts  on  which  a 
government  could  depend.  Can  this  be  Conservatism  ?  If  so, 
in  what  does  it  differ  from  '  Destructism  '  ? 

S.  G.  O.  never  forgot,  if  he  ever  forgave,  Sir  James  Graham's  attack 
on  him  as  '  a  popularity-hunting  parson.'  In  this  letter  Sir  James 
received  from  S.  G.  O.  a  payment  on  account  of  the  debt  outstanding 
between  them,  another  instalment  of  which  was  tendered  in  the  extract 
subsequently  given  from  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary 
through  the  columns  of  the  'Times.'  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir 
James  Graham  had  raised  a  storm  of  public  indignation  in  1844  by 
using  his  official  prerogatives  to  detain  and  open  private  correspondence 
passing  through  the  Post  Office,  a  storm  which  was  hardly  allayed  by 
the  favourable  report  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Investigation. 

September  16,  1S45. 
It  is  not  a  very  long  time  ago  that  Sir  James  Graham 
attacked,  as  a  '  popularity-hunting  parson,'  an  individual  who 
had  ventured  to  state  in  print  that  more  attention  was  paid  to 
the  welfare  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  than  to  that  of  the  labourer  ; 
what  does  the  right  hon.  baronet  say  now,  when  he  has  to  close 
the  business  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  with  a  reluctant 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  certain  statements,  made  a  few 
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nights  before,  as  to  the  treatment  of  paupers  in  a  union-house — 
statements  which  at  the  time  extorted  from  him  expressions  of 
horror  as  strong  as  I  really  believe  they  were  sincere  ? 

Your  columns,  Sir,  have  of  late  been  much  taken  up  by 
accounts  of  accidents  on  railways,  and  the  indignant  comments 
of  various  correspondents  on  the  causes  to  which  they  attribute 
them.  On  one  line  a  nobleman's  agent  was  killed,  and  valued 
in  the  shape  of  deodand  at  1,000/.  ;  a  guard  and  stoker,  killed  on 
another  line,  were  valued  on  the  same  principle,  the  former  at 
150/.,  the  latter  at  is.  Select  pauper  trains  not  having  yet  been 
established,  the  value  in  the  railway  market  of  pauper  life  has 
not  yet  been  defined.  A  general  officer,  it  appears,  salaried  by 
the  country,  is  kept  to  traverse  these  '  lines '  before  they  are 
opened  to  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  their  safety, 
which  it  appears  that  he  does  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  ; 
he  is  then  despatched  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  fatal  accident 
which  occurs  immediately  on  the  opening  of  a  line,  to  a  train 
going  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  '  Accident  Relief  Bill '  is  to 
secure,  as  compensation  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  railway- 
slain,  the  inspection,  after  their  destruction,  by  General  Pasley  of 
the  actual  spot  on  which,  and  the  engine,  &c,  by  which,  they 
were  done  to  death  ;  or  whether  there  is  any  schedule  to  the 
said  '  bill '  proving  the  pecuniary  and  consolatory  value  of  these 
post  mortem  examinations  of  that  gallant  officer  to  the  surviving 
relatives.  I  presume  there  is  some  value  in  the  general's  work, 
to  some  one,  although  the  public  seem  at  present  to  be  ignorant 
of  it.  However,  as  a  nobleman's  agent  has  been  killed,  Lord 
Palmerston  has  been  frightened,  and  peers,  bishops,  and  members 
of  Parliament  are  now  all  on  the  travel,  there  is  a  certain  melan- 
choly prospect  of  something  or  other  happening  during  the  recess 
which  may  tend  to  determine  the  point  whether  legal  measures 
of  any  description  will  enable  the  public  to  go  as  fast  as  they 
like,  and  as  often  as  they  like,  on  the  different  '  lines,'  in  com- 
parative security  against  that  species  of  destruction  which  now 
almost  daily  calls  for  the  vulture-like  shadow  of  General  Pasley. 

Now,  Sir,  what  the  gallant  accident-hunter  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  to  the  travelling  public  in  general,  Mr.  Assistant  Com- 
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missioner  Parker,  of  Somerset  House,  is  to  the  pauper  public  in 
particular  ;  both  have  lately  been  engaged  in  inquiring  into  certain 
irregularities  in  matters  of  bone-breaking  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. Let  us  at  present  turn  our  attention  to  the  inquisition 
of  the  Somerset  House  functionary.  Bone-grinding  by  machinery 
is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  dirty,  offensive  business  ;  the  pestle 
and  mortar  bone-pounding  as  practised  in  workhouse  yards,  is  a 
most  disgusting  process,  attended  with  a  smell  as  offensive  as 
I  believe  it  is  injurious.  In  one  of  Theodore  Hook's  amusing 
narratives,  a  certain  nabob  offers  to  carve  a  hare  for  his  good- 
humoured  but  very  vulgar  mother-in-law,  making  some  observa- 
tion on  its  being  a  thing  difficult  for  a  lady  to  carve  ;  he  was  met 
by  the  answer,  '  Lor,  Sir,  what  would  you  think,  then,  of  skinning 
it  ?'  Now,  Sir  James,  if  it  is  wrong  to  employ  pauper  inmates 
of  workhouses  in  breaking  the  bones  collected  from  church  and 
knackers'  yards,  dog  kennels,  and  sculleries,  the  said  bones  being 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  what  do  you  think  of  the  paupers 
eating  them  ?  An  ashpit  the  larder,  decomposing  particles  of 
gristle  and  meat  adhering  to  bones,  human  and  animal,  the 
provision  in  store — fitting  hiding-place  for  such  stolen  sweets  ; 
this,  too,  in  one  of  those  public  establishments  which,  by  their 
cleanliness,  order,  and  general  decency,  were  to  be  so  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  all  the  old  workhouses  ! — this  in  a  house  where 
the  matron  is  said  to  talk  of  the  sofa  of  her  drawing-room  ! 
and  then  one  of  these  '  ghouls '  tells  us  that  they  sometimes 
fought  for  these,  to  them,  precious  morsels  of  food.  Within  this 
last  two  years  I  was  myself  shown  by  a  respectable  manager  of 
a  bonemill  a  quantity  of  human  bones  which  had  been  sold  him 
amongst  a  heap  of  others  ;  he,  being  a  decent  man,  had  them 
sorted  out  and  decently  buried.  They  might  have  gone  to  the 
Andover  Union — to  what  base  uses  may  we  not  come  !  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  femur  of  a  Home  Secretary  might  become 
a  bone  of  contention  between  two  hungry  paupers  ;  the  conqueror 
having  deprived  it  of  its  marrow,  it  would  then  be  pounded  in  an 
iron  mortar,  sold  to  some  enterprising  agriculturist,  to  be  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid,  and  applied  to  the  propagation  of  '  Swedes.' 
I  have  my  doubts  whether  Sir  James,  with  all  his  love  of  agri- 
culture, and  all  his  respect  for  the  Poor  Law,  has  yet  made  up 
VOL.  II.  N 
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his  mind  to  a  posthumous  martyrdom  of  this  nature  ;  it  is  a 
species  of  retributive  justice  one  really  don't  like  to  contemplate. 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  what  may  be  the  result  of  paupers 
acquiring  these  cannibalic  tastes  ;  I  can  almost  fancy  the  poor 
Chadwick,  or  even  Parker  himself,  dying  an  Actaeon  death  in 
some  pet  pauper  kennel. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  paupers  were  already  half  brutalised, 
or  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  touch  such  offal --to  eat  it. 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  positive  hunger  drove  them  to  the 
dog-like  practice.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  some  of  these  men 
may  have  been  most  degraded  characters,  but  how  came  they 
so  ?  Let  your  correspondent  make  diligent  inquiry  in  Andover, 
and  in  the  country  for  miles  round  it,  how  the  poor  are  lodged, 
how  paid,  how  treated  ;  and  I  think  he  will  not  be  surprised  at 
decaying  meat  being  esteemed  a  treat  to  the  palates  of  those 
who  have  scarcely  ever  tasted  meat  at  all,  and  who  have  been  so 
reared  that,  morally  and  physically,  they  know  not  shame — how 
could  they  ?  Let  him  ascertain  how  many  poor  families  have 
been  driven  into  the  town  by  the  landowners,  who  will  not  raise 
a  cottage  they  can  help  in  the  villages,  and  pull  all  down  they  can, 
thus  cramming  the  back  streets  of  the  towns  with  a  population 
who  must  herd  so  animal  fashion  together  that  it  is  no  wonder 
to  me  that  they  will  fight  for  a  bone.  I  re-assert  that  in  many 
counties  animals  are  cared  for  more  than  men,  that  they  are 
better  housed,  better  tended,  and  more  valued.  Sir  James  would 
not  put  a  heifer  he  valued  into  many  a  dwelling  I  see  the  labourer 
compelled  to  live  in  ;  he  could  not  get  a  veterinary  surgeon  to 
attend  his  horses  and  cattle  at  the  price  per  head  the  medical 
officers  have  to  tend  the  poor  at ;  he  would  not  have  a  cow 
driven  so  far  in  a  day  as  many  a  pregnant  woman  has  to  come 
to  make  her  application  at  the  Board.  Have  not  the  great  Agri- 
cultural Society,  this  very  year,  offered  a  higher  prize  for  the 
best  bull  and  ram  than  they  have  for  the  '  Essay  on  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Labourer '  ? 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Graham,  Bart. 

September  30,  1S45. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  a  very  commonly  received  opinion  that 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  had  a  rather  vvido 
discretionary  power  in  matters  connected  with  the  working  of 
the  New  Poor  Law  which  may  happen  not  to  be  clearly  defined 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself. 

The  Somerset  House  Commissioners  have  usually  been  con- 
sidered as  to  a  great  degree  under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, represented  in  such  matters  by  the  Home  Secretary  ;  late 
events  seem  to  prove  this  supposition  unfounded.  When,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  you  expressed  your  abhorrent  disbelief  of 
the  bone-gnawing  story,  and  also  on  another  occasion,  when,  in 
the  same  place,  you  announced  that  orders  would  be  issued  to 
stop  the  practice  of  bone-crushing  in  workhouses,  I,  for  one,  gave 
you  every  credit  for  sincerity:  in  that  the  practice  still  continues 
in  many  workhouses,  and  it  is  said  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  commissioners,  who  have  issued  no  order  to  stop  it,  I  read 
no  proof  of  insincerity  on  your  part,  but  a  positive  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  imperium  in  impcrio — a  power  ruling  throughout 
the  kingdom,  neither  co-ordinate  with  nor  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  Government. 

Can  the  report  be  true  that  the  HEAD  of  the  Somerset  House 
board,  with  his  colleagues,  boldly  questions  your  right  to  make 
the  announcement  that  you  did  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Can  it  be  that  Somerset  House  is  not  only  a  house  divided 
against  itself  (this  has  long  been  whispered),  but  that  it  is  a 
rebellious  house,  casting  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  ready  to  go  to  war  with  its 
old,  zealous  defender,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  vastly  important 
question  whether  the  paupers  in  '  unions '  shall  continue  to 
crush,  in  return  for  board  and  lodging,  the  filthy  leavings  of  the 
knacker's  boiler,  the  stinking  remnants  of  the  hound's  meal, 
half  putrid  bones  collected  from  every  accessible  source  ?  Bunglers 
in  legislation  as  the  commissioners  have  proved  themselves,  even 
with  your  aid,  in  the  matters  of  '  bastardy  '  and  of  '  settlement, 
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are  they  going  now  to  cast  you  off  altogether,  and,  taking  their 
stand  upon  a  filthy  bone-heap,  from  this  their  high-standing 
place  to  bid  you  in  future  be  humble  and  hold  your  tongue  ?  If 
so,  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear  that  Mr.  Assistant-Commis- 
sioner Parker  had,  at  the  hands  of  the  Somerset  House  beadle, 
served  you  with  a  summons  to  appear  before  him  to  prove  on 
oath  on  what  authority  you  assured  the  public,  through  their 
representatives,  that  certain  orders  would  be  issued  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners. 

If  Mr.  Duncombe  possessed  a  retaliatory  power  in  the  matter 
of  letter-opening,  what  a  mine  of  amusement  would  he  have  dis- 
covered in  the  communications  that  have  passed  between  you, 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  bone-crushing  patrons  of  Somerset 
House,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Andover  business  ! 
There  is  a  formal  politeness  in  all  official  controversy  which, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  parties  mutually  write  in  a  rage,  is 
very  amusing  ;  the  contumacious  commissioners  concluding  a 
despatch  intimating  a  pointed  resistance  to  your  authority  with 
the  assurance  '  that  they  have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  faithful 
and  obedient  servants  ' !  By  the  way,  I  see  that  in  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  they  have  dropped  the  '  very  faithful  '  of  former 
years  ;  it  would  be  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  if  henceforward 
they  would  omit  the  '  very  obedient.'  Without  professing  to  be 
in  communication  with  any  secret  post-office  department,  or  the 
betrayers  of  any  official  secrets,  I  think  I  can  safely  assume  some 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  commissioners  rest  their  defence  of 
that  custom  of  bone-breaking  which  they  seem  determined  to 
uphold. 

In  the  administration  of  medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor,  the  objects 
of  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  are  (1)  to  provide  medical  aid  to  those 
who  are  really  destitute  ;  and  (2)  to  prevent  medical  relief  causing  or 
encouraging  pauperism,  and,  with  this  view,  to  withdraw  all  motives  for 
applying  for  medical  relief  unless  the  circumstances  render  it  absolutely 
necessary.  The  pursuit  of  economy,  both  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  medical  relief,  and  to  the  treatment  of  pauper  lunatics,  some- 
times lead  to  cases  of  hardship  bordering  on  cruelty.  Ever  ready  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  poor,  mute  and  patient,  S.  G.  O.  describes 
one  such  case  as  had  come  under  his  own  eye. 
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'The  life  even  of  a  pauper  must  be  deemed  sufficiently  precious  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  to  warrant  the  taking  of  some  steps  against  such  as 
are  deliberately  declared  to  have  accelerated  the  decease  of  a  human  being 
however  friendless  and  destitute.' — Leading  Article,  the  '  Times,'  Aug.  21. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  value  set  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  life  of  a  pauper ;  arguing  from  the  means 
generally  taken  to  preserve  it,  the  conclusion  I  myself  am 
inclined  to  draw  is,  that  a  very  low  figure  would  represent  the 
sum  of  its  value.  That  the  life  of  a  criminal  of  any  degree  is 
held  in  more  esteem  than  that  of  a  pauper  who  is  not  under 
sentence  of  the  criminal  law,  is  very  evident ;  a  comparison  of 
the  diet  and  regulations  of  a  modern  well-appointed  gaol  with 
that  of  the  union  workhouse  at  once  proves  this  to  be  the  case  ; 
still,  Sir,  I  agree  with  you  that  the  life  of  a  friendless  and  desti- 
tute subject  of  the  realm,  the  destruction  of  which  can  be  traced, 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  misconduct  of  those  to  whose  charge 
the  law  had  committed  its  preservation,  must  be  deemed  to  have 
at  least  that  amount  of  value  which  should  call  on  the  law  to 
proceed  against  those  who  have  thus  abused  their  trust. 

The  late  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  will,  I  think, 
afford  us  a  little  insight  into  the  marketable  value  of  the  pauper's 
life.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether,  even  supposing  such  a 
case  as  Sir  R.  Peel  becoming  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the 
Protectionists,  they  would  place  the  necessary  sum  for  keeping 
him  clad,  fed,  and  watched  at  a  lower  figure  than  that  which 
parish  overseers  and  boards  of  guardians  consider  sufficient  for 
the  same  offices  rendered  to  a  class  equally  friendless  and  desti- 
tute— I  mean  that  of  pauper  lunatics  ;  excepting  in  such  a  case 
as  that  I  have  supposed,  I  know  no  human  being  more  friendless 
and  pitiable  than  the  insane  pauper.  He  requires  food  seldom 
less  in  quantity,  frequently  more  in  quantity,  and  of  bcttcr 
quality,  than  the  seven-shillings-a-week,  strong,  healthy  labourer. 
He  requires  warm  clothing,  and  a  place  of  shelter  adapted  for  the 
exigencies  of  his  case,  where  he  can  be  constantly  watched  and 
have  medical  assistance  at  a  moment's  warning.  Now,  I  will 
just  take  a  few  instances  from  two  pages  of  the  report  above 
alluded   to,  to  prove  how  the  care  and  support  of  these  poor 
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creatures  is  made  a  matter  of  Dutch  auction.  At  the  Acomb 
Lunatic  Asylum,  near  York,  8s.  a  week  is  charged  for  the  board, 
odging,  attendance,  and  medicine  of  each  patient ;  this  was 
thought  is.  too  much  by  the  parish  of  St.  Denis  Walmgate,  in 
York  ;  they  tendered  ys.,  which  the  proprietor  refused  ;  they 
forthwith  removed  the  pauper  to  a  cheaper  place.  The  parish  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  in  York,  took  the  same  line  of  economy,  and  at 
last  the  mother  of  the  insane  pauper,  herself  poor,  was  obliged 
to  contribute  is.  weekly  in  order  that  her  wretched  daughter 
might  have  the  comforts  of  a  respectable  asylum.  In  another 
asylum,  near  York,  two  paupers  belonging  to  the  Pocklington 
Union  were  lately  removed  from  it  because  the  proprietor  refused 
to  keep  them  for  6s.  a  week  ;  the  guardians  refused  to  pay  more, 
and  took  the  patients  back  to  the  workhouse.  At  the  Wrecken- 
ton  Asylum  the  clothing  of  some  of  the  patients  was  observed 
to  be  very  indifferent ;  the  proprietor's  excuse  was  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  clothe  them  better,  the  unions  of  Bedlington  and 
Houghton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  refusing  to  pay 
more  than  ys.  a  week  for  their  lunatic  poor.  No  one,  Sir,  who 
has  paid  attention  to  the  working  of  the  poor  law  will  deny  that 
lunatics  are  seldom  sent  to  an  asylum  until  it  is  found  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  them  anywhere  else.  A  careful  perusal  of 
the  report  now  before  me  bears  out  an  assertion  I  have  again 
and  again  made,  that  cure  is  the  last  thing  thought  of  by  the 
generality  of  parish  officers  ;  the  consequence  is,  as  is  now  fully 
proved,  that  the  great  majority  of  pauper  lunatics  arrive  at 
asylums  in  an  incurable,  a  vast  number  in  really  a  dying,  condi- 
tion ;  they  have  been  kept  anyhow  and  anywhere  to  save  money, 
until  it  is  too  late  to  save  reason  or  life. 

But  let  us  now  look  at  the  consequence  of  this  economy  ;  let 
us  see  by  what  means  a  living  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  care  of 
these  poor  creatures  at  the  union  valuation.  There  is,  or  I  am 
happy  to  say  was,  an  asylum  at  Gate  Helmsley,  under  the 
matronal  superintendence  of  a  Mrs.  Martin,  the  wife  of  the  pro- 
prietor. This  lady  declared  that  her  dietary  was  very  liberal  ; 
that  each  male  and  female  pauper  had  eight  ounces  of  bread  for 
breakfast,  the  same  for  supper.  The  cook,  nurse,  and  male 
attendant  were  examined  on  oath,  and  proved   that  the  male 
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patients  had  about  six  ounces,  the  females  four  ounces  and  a 
quarter  of  bread,  instead  of  eight,  with  skimmed  milk,  and 
occasionally  mixed  with  zvater,  for  breakfast  and  supper.  Oh, 
but  they  had  meat  dinners  sometimes.  Yes  ;  five  pounds  of 
beef,  with  suet  dumpling  and  vegetables,  were  divided  amongst 
fifty-one  paupers  !  On  two  days  in  the  week  they  had  meat  and 
potato  pies.  '  On  the  days  when  meat  and  potato  pies  were 
given,  between  four  and  five  pounds  of  meat  were  put  into  the 
pies  which  were  to  suffice  for  ninety-one  patients — namely,  forty 
private  patients  and  the  fifty-one  paupers.  The  pies  of  the 
private  patients  zuere  made  the  best !  '  Why  was  not  the  presiding 
genius  of  Gate  Helmsley  sent  to  Ireland  ?  Why  take  Soyer 
from  the  theatre  of  his  greatness,  and  force  on  him  the  post  of 
Cook-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  all  its  trials  and  troubles,  when 
here  was  a  lady  who,  by  some  homoeopathic  mystery,  was 
enabled  to  still  the  appetites  of  ninety-one  beings,  counted 
human  by  the  law,  with  such  infinitesimal  quantities  of  animal 
food  ;  some  of  them — say  forty — being  of  what  is  called  the  re- 
spectable class  ?  As  with  the  food,  so  with  the  firing,  clothing,  and 
bed  furniture — scanty  and  dirty  when  granted,  and  only  in  some 
cases  given  at  all,  when  the  medical  officer  remonstrated  with  this 
humane  matron.  Four  days  only  before  the  death  of  two  epileptic 
patients  did  he  succeed  in  getting  sufficient  clothing  for  them. 

The  commissioners,  in  reporting  their  revocation  of  the 
license  of  this  asylum  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  told  him,  that  in 
most  cases  where  evils  exist  in  lunatic  asylums,  the  pauper 
patients  are  chiefly  the  sufferers  ;  and  it  appears  they  suggested 
that  a  signal  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  party  offend- 
ing in  this  case — a  suggestion,  I  fear,  that  has  met  with  no 
regard  ;  indeed,  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear  that  this 
phoenix  in  pauper  economy  was  elected  by  some  country  board 
as  matron  of  a  union — she  would  need  no  other  testimonial 
than  the  production  of  her  housekeeping  accounts. 

I  am  not,  Sir,  the  least  surprised  at  this  case  ;  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  other  asylum  proprietors  that  it  is  a  sample  giving 
no  fair  criterion  of  the  bulk  from  which  it  is  taken  ;  I  believe 
few  are  as  bad  ;  but  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  way  they  are  screwed 
down   by  the    parochial   authorities,   I  cannot  believe  but  that 
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either  the  paupers  must  be  ill-treated  in  these  asylums,  or  that 
the  difference  between  what  they  cost  and  what  is  paid  for  them 
must  be  got  out  of  the  sums  paid  by  private  patients.  The 
direct  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  drive  the  superintendents  to 
an  economy  they  know  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  patient's  health  ; 
it  restricts  them  in  the  number  of  attendants  ;  it  forbids  their 
giving  all  the  medical  and  other  aid  they  would  be  glad  to  give 
to  the  various  cases,  could  they  do  so  and  yet  gain  their  own 
living  out  of  the  price  paid  them  for  the  patients. 

Again,  union  doctors  are  not  paid  in  proportion  to  what  is 
expected  of  them  so  well  as  veterinary  surgeons  ;  they  could  not 
live  except  by  the  addition  of  what  they  get  from  private  patients 
in  their  rounds.  We  expect  the  farrier  to  do  his  utmost  for  our 
horses  or  cows  because  he  is  paid  for  what  he  does,  or  professes 
to  do  ;  it  is  folly  to  expect  the  union  surgeon  to  give  all  the 
attention  and  appliances  to  a  pauper  that  he  must  feel  the  said 
pauper  ought  to  have,  because  we  know  his  salary  scarce  finds 
him  in  the  expenses  of  his  journeys.  We  don't  in  reality  profess 
to  pay  him  for  what  he  is  to  do  for  the  pauper.  If  he  don't  take 
what  we  offer,  we  know  some  young  or  some  bankrupt  prac- 
titioner will  bid  against  him,  on  the  principle  of  getting  on  the 
ground  anyhow,  in  hopes  that  he  may  pick  up  at  last  a  living 
out  of  private  patients.  Thus,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
another,  are  the  interests  of  the  poor,  when  pauperised,  dealt 
with.  It  is  a  principle  not  merely  applicable  to  lunatic  asylums 
and  union  M.D.'s  ;  again  and  again  do  we  hear  of  the  neglect  of 
relieving  officers  and  other  paid  officials.  But,  Sir,  how  are  these 
men  elected  ?  Let  a  board  have  a  humane  and  active  chairman, 
for  nine  weeks  out  of  ten  the  whole  burden  of  the  business,  with 
all  its  odious  detail,  is  thrown  on  him,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
other  guardians  who  think  it  right  to  attend  to  help  him.  A 
relieving  officer  dies,  resigns,  or  is  dismissed  ;  at  once  there  is  a 
stir  in  the  market ;  whom  shall  the  great  we  elect  becomes  the 
question  ;  for  in  the  rural  districts  the  magnates  of  the  market 
are  the  great  dispensers  of  union  patronage.  '  Us  and  them ' 
means  the  tenantry  and  their  landlords  ;  if  the  latter  will  support 
them,  all  very  well  ;  if  not,  '  us  '  won't  be  beat.  A  place  of  trust 
requiring  a  man  of  undoubted  respectability  to  give  his  whole 
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time  to  it,  is  open— the  salary,  perhaps,  from  70/.  to  90/.  a  year  ; 
'  us  '  looks  about  us  ;  some  jolly  good  fellow  who  may  have 
failed  in  business,  or  be  next  to  a  pauper  because  he  never  would 
attend  to  anything,  is  immediately  singled  out  as  the  favoured 
object  of  market  favour  ;  '  us  '  determines  to  return  him  against 
all  opposition  ;  at  the  appointed  day  the  chairman  finds  the 
board-room  crammed  to  suffocation,  in  vain  are  testimonials  of 
ability  and  respectability  produced  by  other  candidates,  the  pet 
of  the  market  receives  a  support  that  bears  down  all  opposition, 
he  receives  only  one  piece  of  advice  from  his  backers — i.e.  'to 
keep  the  rates  down  ; '  and  thus,  again  and  again,  has  it  and  will 
it  happen,  that  all  regard  for  the  poor  themselves,  all  respect  to 
those  who  take  the  labouring  oar  of  the  union  are  shelved,  that 
the  great  '  us '  may  show  their  importance,  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  these  offices  as  refuges  for  the  destitute  of  their  friends. 
What  follows  ?  Why,  a  needy  man  is  placed  in  an  office  with 
great  temptations  to  dishonesty  ;  the  officer  of  all  others  who 
should  be  independent  goes  to  his  work  with  no  one  qualification 
for  it  ;  to  get  through  at  all  he  must  be  for  ever  helped  by  those 
who  thrust  him  on  his  post  ;  their  wishes  must  be  his  law  ;  and 
then  we  wonder  that  '  to  keep  the  rates  down '  the  poor  suffer 
through  the  grinding  system  of  an  official,  who  keeps  on  his  legs 
by  the  favour  of  a  certain  set  of  ratepayers  to  whom  he  owes  his 
appointment,  and  dare  not  offend  ;  all  the  while  the  real  acting 
members  of  the  board  have  been  made  mere  ciphers  in  the 
business.  What,  Sir,  with  the  cruel  economy  on  the  one  hand, 
which,  whether  in  the  matter  of  wages  to  the  independent 
labourer  or  relief  to  the  sane  or  insane  pauper,  screws  down  their 
support  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
system  of  jobbing  that  makes  men  use  the  office  of  guardian 
simply  as  a  means  for  the  service  of  their  friends, — I,  Sir,  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  pauper  life  is  not  deemed 
sufficiently  precious  to  warrant  the  law  in  taking  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  against  those  who,  by  their  negligence  or  wilful 
misconduct,  hazard  the  lives  of  the  friendless  and  destitute. 

Let  us  fondly  hope  that  we  may  yet  live  to  see  the  law  as 
ready  to  protect  the  poor  man  at  the  nation's  expense  as  it  is 
now  to  protect  any  who  have  money  to  prosecute  their  cause. 
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The  Law  of  Settlement. 

September  i8,   1847. 
A  very  few  years  ago  I  should  have  looked  with  dismay  on 
any  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  law  of  settlement.      I  believed 
it  to  be  a  law  attended  with  some  evident  evil,  but  still  produc- 
tive of  much  real  good  to  all  parties  concerned  with  it.      I  have 
now,  Sir,  so  completely  changed  my  opinion  on  this  subject,  that 
I  should  hail  as  a  great  boon  to  the  labourer  any  alteration  of 
the  law  which  would  give  him  a  right  to  relief  wherever  he  may 
be  found  in  need  of  it  ;  such  relief  to  be  drawn  from  a  fund 
assessed  on  a  sphere  so  large  that  there  would  exist  no  motive 
for  that  tyranny  which  now  hunts  the  pauper  from  parish  '  A,' 
that  '  B  '    or  some   other  letter  of  the  parochial  alphabet  may 
have  the  expense  of  his  relief.      It  may  be  very  fairly  asked,  on 
what  grounds  I  have  come  to  this  change  of  opinion  ;  how  is  it 
that  I  profess  myself  now  ready  to  abandon  as  almost  altogether 
evil  that  which  I  so  long  defended  as  a  system  productive  of  the 
most  valuable  results  ?     My  answer  is,  that  my  present  convic- 
tion has  been  forced  on  me  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ;  circumstances  have  led  me  to  look  most  closely  of 
late  years  into  the  social,  physical,  and  moral  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer.      In  the  course  of  an  inquiry  which  has  cost  me 
much  in  many  ways,  I  have  gained  this  much  useful  knowledge 
— viz.  that  there  is  a  greater  hope  of  justice  for  the  poor  man 
the  further  you  seek  it  for  him  from  the  spot  where  he  is  what 
the  law  calls  settled.     The  parochial  system,  once  my  almost 
idol,  as  that  which  I  conceived  to  be  the  parent  of  ties,  which 
connected  to  their  mutual  benefit  the  rich  and  poor,  the  employer 
and  the  employed,  I  have  lived  to  see  so  irretrievably  mutilated 
in  all  the  members  that  gave  it  its  beauty,  so  shorn  of  every 
quality  which  could  excite  one's  reverence — nay,  so  perverted 
from  all   its  original  benevolent   purpose — that  it  has  become, 
under  trie  force  of  its  connection  with  the  new  poor   law,  a  mere 
instrument  of  tyranny,  with  scarcely  one  redeeming  feature.     I 
no  longer  feel  that  the  fact  of  a  man  belonging  to  a  parish  pre- 
serves to  him  a  title  to  the  peculiar  care   and   kindness  of  its 
wealthier  inhabitants  ;  for  I  know,  that  since  those  inhabitants 
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have  ceased  to  have  any  power  in  administering  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor  from  the  rate  collected  for  that  purpose,  they  have  got 
to  look  at  paupers  as  mere  burdens  upon  a  fund  they  are  forced 
to  provide,  to  be  distributed  at  the  caprice  of  some  distant 
board. 

I  have  long  since  learned  that  the  union-house  test  places  the 
settled  labourer  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  employers  of  his 
parish  ;  that  house  with  all  its  horrors  to  him,  be  they  real  or 
imaginary,  is  his  only  refuge  if  he  refuses  to  take  the  wages  the 
masters  combine  to  give  ;  he  then  takes  his  js.  or  8s.  a  week, 
paid  in  kind,  often  of  the  worst  kind,  and  starves  on,  for  he  has 
no  alternative  but  the  applying  to  the  board,  where  he  knows  it 
will  be  proved  by  the  guardian  of  his  parish,  that  he  is  offered 
work  at  the  usual  wages  ;  if  he  proves  to  demonstration  that  he 
cannot  support  a  wife  and  four  children  on  one  shilling  and  a 
bushel  of  tailing  wheat  weekly,  he  is  told  of  his  misfortune— i.e. 
that  he  is  an  able-bodied  man  ;  '  they  can  only  give  him  an  offer 
of  the  house — they  don't  wish  him  to  starve— he  can  come  in 
there  with  his  family.'  He  is  advised  to  take  the  order,  and 
show  it  to  the  employers  of  the  parish  ;  this  means,  that  he  may 
have  the  forlorn  hope  of  inducing  them  to  give  him  another 
shilling  a  week  out  of  some  private  rate,  to  save  the  expense  of 
his  maintenance  in  the  house.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  said 
employers  will  do  nothing  for  him  ;  they  know  him  to  be  a  hard- 
working man,  fond  of  his  cottage,  perhaps  having  a  small  allot- 
ment ;  they  know  that  the  poor  creature  is  well  aware  that  the 
going  into  the  union-house  will  be  construed  into  an  overt  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  employers  of  the  parish  ;  that  he  would 
lose  his  cottage  and  become  a  marked,  so-called  discontented 
fellow.  Tied  to  the  parish  by  his  settlement,  he  dare  not  face 
the  petty  tyranny  that  the  seeking  fair  wages,  or  wages  fairly 
paid,  entails  ;  he  would  just  as  soon  go  to  gaol  as  break  up  home 
and  go  some  five  miles  off  to  the  dreaded  union  ;  he  therefore 
submits  to  his  fate,  toils  on,  half-starved,  discontented,  and 
shirking  all  work  he  can.  He  at  last,  however,  gets  some 
reward  ;  it  may  be  his  is  a  close  parish,  farmed  by  some  one 
wealthy  yeoman  ;  after  forty  years  being  tied  to  a  service  from 
which  he  could  not  escape,  the  local  Agricultural  Society  votes 
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him  a  pink  card  with  the  picture  of  a  plough  on  it,  and  a  testi- 
monial, setting  forth  that  '  John  Gristing  '  has  lived  on  the  same 
farm  forty  years,  and  is  therefore  presented  with  this  certificate 
of  his  worth,  signed  by  a  county  member,  and  accompanied  with 
the  prize  or  reward  of  two  sovereigns. 

Why,  Sir,  from  the  very  nature  of  things  in  many  parishes,  a 
man,  if  he  works  at  all,  must  work  on  one  farm.  I  think  I  can 
safely  venture  to  assert,  that  I  have  seen  many  a  man  receive 
one  of  these  rewards  who  would  gladly  not  have  worked  on  the 
farm  that  had  so  long  had  his  service,  if  he  could  have  gone  to 
seek  work  elsewhere  ;  but  no,  he  was  settled  there  ;  in  any  other 
parish  he  would  have  been  rejected,  lest  he  should  fall  ill  and 
come  on  the  rates.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  such 
rewards  have  been  given  to  out-parishioners  —  how  many 
excellent,  trustworthy  servants  have  been  dismissed  again  and 
again  from  service  where  they  were  not  settled,  for  fear  they 
should  gain  a  settlement.  A  yeoman  of  some  note  lately  said 
publicly,  that  he  had  as  good  a  carter  as  any  man  need  to 
have  ;  he  had  been  with  him  four  years,  but  he  should  now  get 
rid  of  him,  or  he  would  become  irremovable  if  he  became  charge- 
able. And  yet  they  reward  for  long  service !  This  is  almost  as 
consistent  as  the  fact,  which  I  have  in  writing  from  a  gentleman 
who  learned  it  from  the  best  authority,  of  a  farmer  charging  his 
ploughman,  the  best  in  the  district,  \Os.  for  the  use  of  his  plough 
and  team  the  day  he  entered  him  to  contest  for  the  prize.  Now, 
Sir,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  law  of  settlement,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  poor  law,  has  brought  the  labourers  into  such 
thraldom  to  the  parochial  employers,  that  they  are  forced  to 
submit  to  any  terms,  however  unjust  and  tyrannical.  And 
though  the  public  may  be,  and  is,  dosed  ad  nauseam  with 
accounts  of  industry  and  long  service  publicly  rewarded  at  these 
rural  meetings,  were  the  truth  really  known,  it  would  be  proved 
that  the  ground  on  which  the  reward  is  granted  is  often  as 
farcical  as  the  sum  granted  would  be  were  the  claim  all  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  these 
honoured  old  servants  are  pretty  generally  supported  when  past 
work,  and  at  the  last  buried,  by  the  parish. 

Then,  Sir,  look  at  the  effect  of  charging  a  certain  area  with 
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the  maintenance  in  pauperism  only  of  those  who  may  gain  a 
settlement  by  dwelling  within  it  :  it  is  a  direct  premium  for  the 
suppression  of  dwellings.  True,  the  land  must  be  tilled,  but  the 
problem  to  work  out  is,  how  to  get  all  necessary  labour  at  the 
least  possible  risk  to  the  poor  rate.  A  good  deal  is  said  about 
the  loss  to  a  farmer  of  his  man  walking  two  or  three  miles  to 
work  ;  in  the  case  of  men  of  the  seven  or  eight  shillings  tribe,  I 
do  not  believe  the  loss  is  an  appreciable  quantity,  for  not  one  of 
them  will  work  so  hard  that  such  a  walk  will  be  of  any  import- 
ance ;  but  were  the  exact  quantity  of  loss  on  this  score  capable 
of  being  defined,  any  shrewd  ratepayer  would  prove  that  in  the 
course  of  years  there  is  a  very  valuable  set-off  in  the  avoidance 
of  expense  attendant  on  the  casualties  of  the  lives  of  these 
labourers  working  in,  but  living  out  of,  the  parish. 

I  say  nothing,  Sir,  of  the  theory  of  the  law  of  settlement — it 
has  in  its  day,  I  believe,  done  much  good  ;  but  in  this  our  day  I 
am  convinced  it  is  the  cause  of  infinite  evil.  As  to  the  protec- 
tion it  affords  the  labourer,  I  would  ten  times  sooner  seek  redress 
for  him  at  any  Government  office,  than  I  would  at  the  door  of 
any  of  the  local  boards  said  to  guard  his  interests.  In  these 
days,  public  jobbing,  public  tyranny,  is  met  at  once  by  exposure 
and  redress.  Not  so  is  it  with  the  deeds  of  mere  local  authorities  ; 
the  man  who  will  venture  to  defend  the  poor  against  these  parties 
must  be  content  to  forgo  all  peace  of  life,  to  have  his  every 
motive  questioned,  his  every  word  and  act  perverted  ;  the  pride 
of  local  hereditary  authority  will  brook  no  opposition — a  sovereign 
may  be  called  to  account,  but  woe  to  the  man  who  questions  the 
acts  of  a  squire,  or  ventures  to  expose  the  tyranny  of  a  parish 
officer.  Give  the  poor  man  freedom  to  take  his  labour  to  the 
best  market  he  can  find  ;  secure  him  lawful  help  wherever  he 
may  be  in  legal  need  of  it  ;  let  his  appeal  be  to  those  whose  little 
selfish  interests  have  not  armed  them  against  him  ;  educate, 
house,  and  pay  him  as  a  man  who  has  a  claim  on  his  country  in 
return  for  the  labour  of  his  life,  and  you  may  yet  save  him  from 
further  degradation. 

S.  G.  O.  was  savagely  attacked  in  the  local  Dorset  press  for  the 
following  letter  ;  but,  as  a  set-off,  he  received  many  flattering  com- 
munications from  all  parts  of  the  country.     One  anonymous  admirer, 
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probably  a  union  doctor,  sent  to  S.  G.  0.  the  letter  itself  reprinted  as  a 
pamphlet. 

Union  Medical  Practice. 

January  21,  1848. 

Look  for  one  moment  at  the  position  of  a  union  doctor.  He 
has  always  a  long,  permanent  list  of  paupers,  i.e.  a  list  of  those 
who  have  tickets  empowering  them  to  have  his  assistance  when- 
ever they  need  it,  without  any  fresh  order  from  the  relieving 
officer.  These  are  mostly  very  old  people,  or  those  who  labour 
under  some  permanent  disability,  troublesome  in  the  matter  of 
ointments  for  old  ulcers,  liniments  for  rheumatic  limbs,  and 
pills  for  chronic  coughs  ;  occasionally  requiring  constant — almost 
daily — attendance  for  complaints  requiring  daily  mechanical 
surgical  aid.  Divide  the  union  medical  doctor's  salary  by  the 
number  in  this  class  of  patients  alone,  taking  their  requirements 
and  their  relative  distances  from  the  place  in  which  he  resides, 
and  in  very  many  cases  a  very  small  result  will  remain  in  the 
shape  of  profit.  In  other  cases  he  is  supposed  to  have  an  order 
from  the  overseer  if  it  is  a  case  of  a  sudden  and  urgent  nature, 
from  the  relieving  officer  if  it  is  an  ordinary  case.  Now,  in  some 
very  large  unions  there  are  only  two  relieving  officers  ;  they  may 
or  may  not  live  near  the  doctor  of  their  district  :  they  certainly 
live  some  miles  from  many  of  the  parishes  under  his  and  their 
care  ;  the  relieving  officer  is  supposed  to  visit  personally  once 
at  least  in  each  week  each  of  his  parishes  ;  a  case  of  illness 
occurs  in  parish  A,  north  by  four  miles  of  the  relieving  officer's 
residence  ;  he  on  the  day  in  question  is  gone  to  parish  B,  four 
miles  south  of  his  residence  ;  but  the  doctor  happens  to  be  in 
parish  A,  in  attendance  on  another  case  ;  he  is  applied  to,  to 
give  his  attendance  ;  now,  is  he  to  refuse  it  ?  There  is  no  order ; 
one  cannot  be  got  before  night,  for  the  applicant  for  the  order 
must  either  go  the  eight  miles  to  hunt  the  relieving  officer,  or 
wait  at  his  house  until  he  returns  in  the  evening,  and  then  it  has 
to  be  taken  to  the  doctor,  who,  if  at  home,  is  then  expected  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  give  the  attendance  in  the  parish  A  which  he 
knew  was  wanted  when  he  was  there  in  the  morning.  In  the 
meantime  the  said  doctor  may  have  received  orders  which  take 
him  in  a  contrary  direction.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that 
the  relieving  officer's  wife  or  daughter  has  blank  orders  signed 
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by  him  ready  to  fill  up  in  his  absence  ;  this  would  only  qualify 
the  case,  and  I  am  not  arguing  on  irregular  expedients  by  which 
the  deficiencies  of  the  system  are  palliated,  but  on  what  is  the 
regular  appointed  course  of  proceeding.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  in  thousands  of  cases  the  sick  are  attended  without 
'  orders ' — i.e.  the  orders  are  given  by  the  relieving  officers,  per- 
haps, some  days  after  the  attendance  commenced.  This  I  know 
to  be  very  general  where  the  parties  attended  are  of  a  class  in 
life  that  ensures  to  them  the  character  of  legitimate  pauperism 
when  ill  ;  but  it  for  ever  happens  that  cases  occur  in  just  that 
doubtful  class  which  is  called  independent,  but  is  so  near  the 
verge  of  pauperism  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  its  members 
have  passed  from  one  state  to  the  other.  Take  the  case  of  a 
man  earning,  say,  \6s.  a  week  in  one  of  these  south-western 
counties  ;  he  is  a  very  prince  in  income  compared  with  the  Js. 
and  8s.  a  week  men  around  him.  He  has  an  accident — say  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  a  limb ;  the  medical  officer  happens  to  be  in  the 
parish  ;  is  at  once  called  in  by  the  relatives.  If  he  looks  on  the 
maimed  limb,  and,  before  he  touches  it,  says  'Who  is  to  pay 
me  ? '  the  bystanders  think  him  a  brute  ;  the  rector  hears  of  it, 
says  he  is  an  '  unfeeling  man  ; '  tells  the  squire,  who  falls  in  with 
the  '  brute '  view  of  the  case.  The  story  goes  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  till  all  the  neighbourhood  hear  of  '  the  brutal  conduct  of 
Dr.  Squills  in  refusing  to  touch  a  poor  man's  broken  limb  at 
Starvemfield  till  he  knew  who  would  pay  him  ! '  Suppose  he 
sends  for  apparatus  and  properly  sets  the  limb,  giving  all  requisite 
medicines  and  directions,  and  only  then  puts  the  question  to 
whom  he  is  to  look  for  payment.  He  is,  perhaps,  promised  an 
'  order  ; '  this  would  ensure  him  the  proper  extra  fee  for  a  com- 
pound fracture.  The  parties  go  to  the  relieving  officer  ;  he 
demurs  ;  tells  them  to  attend  the  next  board  day.  They  do  so, 
and  are  told  that  the  board  cannot  consider  a  man  earning  16s. 
a  week  as  a  pauper.  '  Order  refused.'  What  is  Dr.  Squills  to 
do  ?  Is  he  to  go  over  and  unbind  the  limb,  and  carry  off  in  his 
gig  all  his  apparatus  ?  As  for  the  family  ever  paying  him,  that 
he  knows  to  be  hopeless,  because  he  knows  that  in  a  few  weeks 
they  will  be  so  destitute  that  the  board  must  relieve  them.  Once 
paupers,  what  hope  of  their  paying  his  bill  ? 
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Instead  of  a  fractured  limb,  say  it  is  a  case  of  a  woman  who, 
from  an  accident,  is  in  premature  labour — a  difficult,  dangerous, 
and  prolonged  case.  The  doctor  attends  to  the  call  for  his 
services,  spends  hours  of  anxious  attention  at  the  bedside,  as  the 
case  is  at  its  worst  ;  the  messenger  comes  back  to  say  that  the 
relieving  officer  does  not  think  it  a  case  for  an  order  ;  is  he  to 
rise  from  the  bedside  and  refuse  one  moment's  more  attention 
till  he  is  secured  from  some  source  or  other  payment  for  his 
services  ?  If  he  did,  the  women  would  curse  him  ;  the  parson's 
wife  say,  piously,  she  hoped  he  might  be  forgiven  ;  the  squire's 
wife  would  call  him  '  monster.' 

I  am  not  saying  that  doctors  are  to  be  considered  a  class  of 
beings  on  whom  charity  has  no  legitimate  call,  but  I  would  have 
the  public  put  some  reasonable  bounds  to  the  call  it  makes  on 
their  charity.  When  a  peer  gives  a  subscription  of  5/.  to  the 
county  infirmary  he  takes  his  cheque-book,  and,  with  a  few 
strokes  of  his  pen,  gives  an  order  for  the  money,  puts  it  into 
an  envelope,  seals,  directs,  and  leaves  it  for  '  the  post.'  The 
sacrifice  of  money  is  little  to  him  ;  the  whole  affair  as  to  time 
is  a  thing  of  a  few  minutes  ;  it  don't  interrupt,  to  any  appreci- 
able degree,  any  one  of  his  amusements  or  employments  for 
the  day.  Dr.  Squills  has  a  wife  and  six  children,  is  under  an 
eno-ap-ement  to  attend  a  population  of  five  thousand  for  100/. 
a  year,  his  average  daily  journeys  some  fourteen  miles  or  so  ; 
he  has  to  keep  Mrs.  Squills  and  the  young  expectorants,  and 
pay  his  dispenser,  &c,  out  of  what  he  can  pick  up  in  the  time 
left  to  him  by  pauper  patients  amongst  those  who,  sooner  or 
later,  pay  his  bills  ;  he  has,  perhaps,  received  a  message  not  to 
be  far  from  home  from  a  five  guineas'  worth  of  expected  practice 

at rectory,  where  a  young  Surplice  is  daily  expected  ;  it  is 

possible,  too,  the  Grange  servant  may  ride  over  for  him,  as  Lady 
Fatacres  had  served  him  with  notice  of  a  very  close  date  to  that 
of  Mrs.  Surplice — this  a  ten-guinea  case.  Now,  with  the  risk 
of  losing  these  cases  before  his  eyes,  to  a  man  to  whom  every 
guinea  only  represents  a  very  limited  amount  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  hours  he  may  give  to  cases  for  which  he  will  never  be 
paid,  but  which,  without  his  aid,  would  be  hours  of  utter  agony, 
ending  most  likely  in  a  painful  death,  do  represent  far  more,  as 
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matter  of  value,  than  did  the  peer's  five  pounds  to  the  county 
infirmary. 

The  union  doctor  leads  a  hunted  life  ;  he  is  ever  on  the  run 
that  he  may  live  at  all  ;  if  he  has  time  to  stop,  to  gain  one 
moment's  case — if  he  can  earn  in  his  breathing  times  the  means 
which  may  save  him  from  sinking  altogether,  is  he  to  be  grudged 
it  ?  In  bed  and  out  of  it,  on  foot,  on  his  horse,  in  his  gig,  he  is  an 
object  of  chase  ;  regular  orders,  urgent,  irregular  requests,  charit- 
able petitions,  weeping  relatives,  philanthropic  ladies,  bustling 
clergy,  are  ever  on  his  track  ;  and  through  what  a  country  is  he 
driven,  to  what  scenes  do  they  urge  him  ! — disease  in  rags  ; 
suffering  of  the  worst  kind  to  be  tended  amidst  dirt  of  every  the 
most  disgusting  nature  ;  science  expected  to  combat  its  foes  in 
a  field  in  which  neglect,  oppression,  ignorance,  and  depravity 
have  raised  up  difficulties  which  defy  his  skill  as  they  disgust  his 
every  sense.  He  works  on,  receiving  but  little  reward  for  all  the 
good  he  may  effect,  a  butt  of  common  attack  for  every  mischance 
or  possible  imputable  case  of  neglect. 

The  system,  Sir,  is  rotten  to  the  very  core  :  the  medical  men 
are  forced  by  peculiar  circumstances  to  take  contracts  which, 
under  anything  but  an  unjust  pressure,  their  common  sense 
would  force  them  to  refuse  ;  no  one  believes  them  to  be  fairly 
paid,  no  one  can  deny  the  amount  of  work  forced  on  them  ;  no 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter  in  question  can  be  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  many  cases  must  be  neglected, 
that  many  acts  of  gross  cruelty  do  occur  ;  but  union  doctors  are 
but  men,  take  them  in  the  mass,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  for  what  they  are  paid,  for  what  is  expected  of  them, 
they  fulfil  their  duties  as  well  as  any  class  in  society. 

A  man  may  be  a  brute  that  leaves  a  woman  in  childbed  as 
soon  as  he  finds  she  cannot  get  an  order  ;  a  man  may  be  a 
monster  who  drives  by  and  leaves  unhelped  some  sufferer  from 
accident  because  he  can  get  no  promise  of  pay  for  his  services  ; 
but  I,  for  one,  think  the  legislator  a  more  brutal  monster  who 
deliberately  plans  a  system  which  is  for  ever  assaulting  the 
charity  of  one  class  of  professional  men,  who  have  little  to  give 
but  time,  to  whom  time  is  bread,  and  of  whose  whole  time  a 
large  proportion  is  exacted  of  them  at  a  price  which  will  not  even 
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give  bread.  It  is  notorious  that  the  union  practice  is  only  taken  as 
a  measure  of  self-preservation — that  the  practitioner  may  retain, 
as  far  as  may  be,  his  share  of  the  only  practice  which  does  pay. 
He  cannot,  dare  not,  hurry  his  visit  at  the  farm,  the  rectory,  or 
the  grange  ;  no,  he  is  expected  to  hear  patiently  every  symptom 
of  all  the  infantile  disorders  of  all  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
about  whom  he  is  consulted.  Cases  which  he  at  once  detects, 
and  for  which  he  could  at  once  prescribe,  he  must  still  have 
explained  to  him  in  all  the  detail  in  which  mothers  and  nurses 
delight  ;  from  the  groom's  stable  attic  to  the  chintz-room  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  if  it  is  a  patient  to  be  booked  for  Christmas, 
the  doctor  must,  be  it  a  simple  or  a  complicated  case,  appear  as 
if  he  had  the  whole  day  at  their  service  ;  and  yet,  poor  man,  he 
is  all  the  while  haunted  with  the  pauper  list  for  the  day  ;  he 
knows  how  he  must  hurry  all,  or  skip  some,  if  he  is  to  have  any 
chance  of  getting  home  to  prepare  the  medicines  for  his  more 
favoured  patients — the  '  pilulae  nocte  sumend.,'  the  '  haust.  mane,' 
the  '  pulv.  in  tribus  horis  sumend.'  are  all  to  be  sent  in  for,  must 
all  be  given  to,  the  various  servants  early  in  the  evening ; — who 
can  wonder  that  his  visits  to  sick  paupers  are  hurried,  that  some 
are  neglected,  that  cases  do  occur  in  which  such  neglect  may 
prove  fatal  ? 

It  is  time  this  farce  was  played  out  ;  the  public  are  getting 
disgusted  with  it,  the  medical  profession  is  degraded  by  it,  it 
outrages  humanity,  it  is  indefensible  on  any  of  the  principles 
that  are  usually  held  to  be  just.  The  report  of  the  committee 
that  sat  upon  the  subject  of  medical  relief  ought  to  have  led  to 
some  improvement  ;  but  the  mere  setting  forth  of  a  list  of  fees 
for  extra  services,  the  cumbering  the  medical  officers  with  new 
forms  of  returns  is  but  poor  fruit  of  such  labour.  The  whole 
system  of  '  orders  '  needs  revision — the  medical  officer  ought  to 
be  paid  the  real  value  of  his  services  ;  competition  in  his  case  is 
no  fair  criterion  ;  he  should  be  made  subordinate,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  board  of  medical  inspection  ;  he  should  be  paid 
for  attendance  and  prescribing,  not  for  drugs  and  appliances  ;  he 
should  have  these  liberally  supplied  him  from  sources  which 
would  secure  their  being  the  best  of  their  sort,  or  at  least  as  good 
as  his   purposes   required.      The   present    system    gives   us    no 
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security,  cither  for  proper  attendance  or  the  administration  of 
proper  remedies  ;  it  makes  boards  of  guardians  authorities  in 
matters  they  do  not  understand  ;  it  leaves  the  pauper  to  a  process 
of  obtaining  first  an  order,  then  the  doctor,  then  his  medicine, 
which  in  each  stage  is  one  in  which  success  is  too  much  a  matter 
of  chance  ;  it  satisfies  no  party,  and  continues  to  excite  from 
time  to  time  public  obloquy  by  the  exposures  of  neglect  and 
cruelty  to  which  it  is  ever  liable.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  greater 
opportunities  of  studying  the  working  of  the  medical  part  of  the 
poor  law  system  than  myself;  I  know  well  what  union  doctors 
have  to  go  through  ;  I  know  the  sacrifices  they  have  to  make  ; 
I  know  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  forced  to  pull  through 
much  of  their  duty.  I  could  fill  your  columns  with  facts  which 
would  illustrate  the  evil  resulting  to  the  poor  from  the  present 
system  ;  I  could  find  plenty  of  food  for  those  who  would  dilate 
on  the  union  doctors'  alleged  neglect  of  the  poor  ;  but  I  could 
also  give  many  a  proof  of  noble,  self-denying  charity  shown  by 
the  members  of  this  profession.  Their  virtues  arc  at  least  all 
their  own  ;  their  shortcomings  are,  to  a  very  great  degree,  to  be 
simply  ascribed  to  that  legal  ingenuity  and  cunning  which  ties 
them  to  the  performance  of  onerous  duties  on  terms  which  are 
ever  galling  to  their  temper,  exacting  unfairly  from  their  means. 

The   Union  Doctor  again. 

February  1,  1848. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  grounds  on  which  the  legislature 
sanctions,  through  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  a  system  tending 
to  degrade  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  learned  professions. 
When  you  consider  the  peculiar  position  of  the  general  medical 
practitioner — when  you  regard  the  cost  to  him  of  his  education, 
the  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  must  possess  to  be  successful, 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  duties  required  of  him,  the  confidence 
which  must  be  reposed  in  him,  and,  therefore,  the  high  moral 
character  required  as  a  guarantee  for  it  ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  when  you  look  at  the  fact  that  it  is  required  of  a  medical 
man,  if  not  to  be  always  a  man  of  refinement,  yet  never  to  be 
wanting  in  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  it  seems  a  thing  almost 
incredible  that  the  new  poor  law  has  deliberately  placed  a  very 
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large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  country  practitioners  in 
medicine  in  a  position  tending  to  degrade  them  to  a  level  to 
which  the  most  uneducated  of  the  impudent  class  of  quacks  who 
sell  the  remedy  for  every  disease,  under  an  elevenpenny  stamp, 
for  2s.  6d.  a  box,  might  aspire,  and  think  it  hardly  equal  to  his 
well-advertised  merits. 

It  is  argued,  '  We  admit  that  the  union  doctor  is  a  loser  by 
his  contract,  but  he  takes  the  sum  the  guardians  offer — nay, 
there  is  often  a  hot  competition  for  the  office.'  This  is  an  argu- 
ment which  has  very  great  weight  with  a  very  large  class  of 
persons,  i.e.  with  those  who  know  no  more  about  the  nature  of 
a  country  practitioner's  position  than  Dr.  M'Hale  does  of  the 
judicious  use  of  the  real  Billingsgate  lingua.  Medical  practice  is 
a  thing  of  most  capricious  character  ;  a  slight  cause  will  often 
raise  a  man  to  eminence,  an  equally  slight  cause  will  often  seri- 
ously injure  the  prospects  of  the  most  successful  practitioner. 
We  all  avoid  law  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  who  go  through  life  in  scarce  any  personal  com- 
munication with  the  clergyman  of  their  parish,  except  at  the 
font,  when  he  might  have  been  a  Sydney  Smith,  or  a  Dr.  Pusey, 
for  all  they  knew  ;  and  perhaps  a  few  short  visits  in  the  last 
hours  of  life,  when  that  which  is  said  outweighs  in  all  importance 
the  manners  or  general  bearing  of  him  who  ministerially  speaks 
it.  True,  they  go  to  church,  but  so  long  as  the  clergyman  does 
the  duty  of  the  church  decently,  they  concern  themselves  in  no 
degree  as  to  any  other  perfections  or  imperfections  he  may  have. 

Most  of  us  would  keep  the  doctor,  as  such,  outside  our  doors, 
but  we  cannot  do  so.  Made  of  frail,  perishable  materials,  so  put 
together  that  they  are  ever  but  too  liable  to  derangement,  and 
are  for  ever  getting  more  or  less  weakened  in  their  substance, 
we  need  the  aid  of  the  only  human  power  which  can  direct  us  to 
where  the  seat  of  decay  is,  can  point  out  where  we  have  over- 
burdened a  weak  part,  can  help  us  to  remedy  any  remediable 
mischief  caused  by  accident,  disease,  or  age.  What  the  engineer 
is  to  the  engine,  the  watchmaker  to  the  watch,  the  M.D.  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  human  body.  To  study  the  nature  of  our 
diseases,  to  apply  the  skill  that  operates  upon  injured  bodily 
mechanical   power,  the  party  employed  must   be  brought  fully 
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into   our   confidence,  be    frequently    about    us,  and  necessarily 
admitted  into  our  most  inmost  domestic  circle.     The  man  we 
want  is  one  to  whom  practice,  study,  and  nerve  have  given  the 
skill  which  shall  serve  our  turn  in  the  task  in  which  we  employ 
him  ;    but  these   must   be  combined   with    qualities  which    will 
enable  us  to  repose  in  him,  as  a  man  of  honour,  all  information, 
however  delicate  its  nature,  of  which,  that  he  may  deal  with  the 
patient  to   the  best  of  his  power,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be 
possessed.     A  man  of  vulgar  manners  and  of  questionable  moral 
character  may  rise  to  eminence  as  a  mere  operator  or  consulting 
surgeon,   but  in   nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would   never  gain  a 
standing  as  a  general  practitioner  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
higher  and  middling  class  of  a  country  district.      I  assert,  then, 
that   we   require  in  our  M.D.'s  that  which  is  in  real,  everyday 
life  more  exacted  of  them  than  of  either  of  the  other  learned 
professions — that  they  should  not  only  have  the  peculiar  skill 
we   expect  of  their  profession,  but  a  certain   moral  bearing  to 
qualify  them  for  that  intimate  communication  with  our  families 
which  necessarily  follows  on  their  employment.     To  what  the 
profession  may  be  degraded  at  last  I  cannot  say  ;  but,  as  yet, 
we  require  for  our  bedsides  manners  we  would  not  be  ashamed 
of  at  our  tables.     Now,  let  a   man  be  established  in  a  twenty 
years'  practice,  with  all  these  qualifications,  it  is  asked  what  has 
he  to  fear  from  competition  ? 

Invalids  are  very  capricious  ;  untoward  events  will  sometimes 
befall  the  most  skilful  practitioner  ;  no  character  is  more  exposed 
to  that  sort  of  good-natured  slander  which,  with  affected  pity, 
intimates  errors  it  cannot  prove  and  dare  not  openly  declare. 
One  unsuccessful  case  of  midwifery,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  the 
folly  of  the  patient,  not  the  ignorance  of  the  M.D.,  filtered 
through  the  gossiping  lips  of  the  busybodies  of  a  neighbourhood, 
will  often  make  a  serious  breach  in  the  practice  of  the  best 
of  practitioners  ;  the  same  female  telegraphic  power  will  trump 
up  some  so-called  case  of  imminent  peril  which  it  could  tell  of, 
which  would  have  ended  fatally  but  for  the  astonishing  skill  of 
young  Newcome,  the  lately  settled  doctor  in  the  neighbouring 
town.  The  blame  and  praise  may  be  false  alike,  but  they  tell 
with  very  different  force  on  the  parties.     The  latch"  married  get 
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fidgetty  ;  husbands  say,  '  Squills  is  a  capital  fellow  about  one, 
manages  the  children  well,  but  that  sad  case  of  poor  Mrs.  Giddy 
makes  one's  wife  nervous,  and  yet  it  won't  do  to  have  two  doctors. 
I  shall  let  her  have  Newcome  this  time.  You  heard  how  he 
saved  Mrs.  Prudence  when  the  nurse  had  no  hope.'  Poor  Squills 
finds,  to  his  utter  disgust,  he  is  losing  ground  ;  the  happy  New- 
come,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  finds  himself  at  once  elevated 
into  a  position  he  only  expected  years  hence  to  attain  to.  A  few 
years  pass  by  ;  Newcome  is  said  to  have  failed  to  discover 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  a  young  lady,  whom  he  was  afraid  to 
proclaim  as  scrofulous.     She  dies,  after  having  been  taken  to  Dr. 

L ,  in  London,  to  be  told  what  the  country  M.D.  would  not 

have  been  believed  in  ;  he  loses  a  case  or  two  ;  the  tide  turns 
and  people  begin  to  say,  '  Well,  give  me  in  the  long  run  the  skill 
acquired  by  long  practice  ;  Squills  may  not  be  a  dashing  new 
light,  but  he  is  a  safe  man  ;  we  intend,  after  Christmas,  to  have 
him  again.'  Newcome  has  to  go  back  to  his  less  exalted  line  of 
practice,  to  wait  for  grey  hairs,  and  some  turn  in  the  wheel  of 
fortune  which  may  at  last  place  him  on  the  favoured  list  of  the 
successful.  He  holds  his  ground,  perhaps  at  a  loss  ;  but  he  has 
to  obtain  by  holding  it  the  character  which  may  enable  him  to 
seize  at  last  the  position  he  covets.  Whatever  will  bring  him 
into  notice  is  of  value  ;  practice  he  must  have,  that  he  may  obtain 
notice.  The  Poor  Law  Commission  marks  his  position,  and 
builds  on  it  a  system  which  forces  him  to  wade  his  way  to 
respectable  practice  through  the  degrading  office  of  an  official 
who  undertakes  a  duty  on  terms  which  are  lowering  to  his  pro- 
fession, which  make  appeals  on  his  time  and  his  means  ruinous 
if  he  is  to  depend  for  his  bread  on  them  ;  and  yet,  if  he  fails  to 
answer  to  them,  he  becomes  a  man  working  out,  by  cruel  neglect 
to  the  poor  committed  to  his  charge,  the  aggravation  of  their 
diseases,  danger  to  their  lives,  and  ruin  to  the  many  dependent 
on  them. 

Because,  knowing  the  contingencies  of  the  profession,  old 
practitioners  will  take  unions  at  a  dead  loss  to  preserve  a  fair 
field  to  themselves,  and  young  practitioners  will  do  the  same 
thing  to  get  the  prospect  of  a  practice  which  will  one  day  repay 
them,  is  this  any  reason  why  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  should 
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so  play  off  these  contending  parties  against  each  other  that  they 
may  get  out  of  the  fears  of  the  one,  or  the  hopes  of  the  other, 
time,  skill,  and  medicine  at  a  price  they  know  to  be  virtually  so 
unjust  that  no  upright  man  can  claim  them  of  the  medical 
officer  without  blushing  at  the  covenant  on  which  he  founds 
the  claim  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  possession  of  a  union  district  ensures  a 
certain  amount  of  private  practice.    True  ;  but,  to  a  great  degree, 
of  what  description  ?     There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  do  avail 
themselves  of  the  skill  of  the  union  doctor  simply  because  he  has 
that  office  ;  but  on  what  terms  ?     Small  village  shopkeepers — 
Spokes  the  wheelwright,  Coulter  the  smith,  Simkins  of  the  small 
shop — these  from  necessity,  and  occasionally  a  higher  grade  of 
patient  from  sheer  avarice,  seek  his  services  because,  knowing  he 
has  to  come  to  the  paupers,  they  expect  to  get  his   medicines 
without  paying  for  his  journeys.      There  is   a   very  significant 
message  often  given  at  the  cottage  door  to  the  union  doctor  : 
'  As  you  are  here,  sir,  will  you  just  look  at  my  wife  (or  child,  as 
the  case  may  be),  and  say  whether  you  can  let  us  have  a  little 
something  that  will   do   her  good  ? '    which,   being   interpreted, 
means,  as  the  parish  pays  the  journey,  we  have  no  objection  to 
pay  for  a  little  physic.     Again,  he  has  the  refusal  of  those  mid- 
wifery cases  at  which  a  woman  would  otherwise  preside  for  Js., 
but  which  it  is  hoped,  as  he  must  be  backwards  and  forzvards, 
he  will  take  for  10s.     Now,  is  it  right  to  expose  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  science  to  such  a  huckstering  system  as  this,  by  placing 
him  in  a  position  which  exposes  him  to  claims  on  his  skill  only 
so  far  profitable  to  him  as  they  prevent  his  loss  by  the  union  work 
being  quite  so  great  as  it  otherwise  would  be  ?     Do  attorneys 
ever  say   to   young  barristers,  '  You  are  necessarily  going  the 
circuit  ;  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  you  to  have  a  case  or  two — it 
may   get   you    known  ;  here  is  a  brief ;  the  fee  ought  to  be  a 
guinea,  but  take  it  at  five  shillings  ;  it  is  practice,  you  know,  and 
may  tend  to  bring  you  into  notice  '  ?     Why  is  one  profession  to 
be  exposed  to  the  screw  more  than  another  ? 

Thus  far,  Sir,  I  have  spoken  of  the  gross  injustice  done  to 
union  medical  officers,  as  men  of  whom  a  certain  position  in 
society  and  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  arc  required  ; 
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but  there  is  yet  a  more  important  view  of  the  case — the  gross 
betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  poor.  Surely  it  is  as  essential  that 
the  medicine  dispensed  to  the  poor  should  be  proper  medicine 
as  that  their  food  should  be  proper  food.  When  bread  suddenly 
rose  in  price,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  contractors  for  that 
article  had  taken  it  at  a  low  figure,  some  guardians  were  for  giving 
the  poor  a  great  part  of  their  allowance  in  bread,  as  being  a  great 
help  to  them,  and  no  loss  to  the  parishes  ;  but  I  heard  it  more 
than  once  said,  '  This  is  not  fair  upon  the  contractors  ;  think 
how  they  must  be  losing  ;'  and  yet  from  year's  end  to  year's  end 
we  not  only  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  the  poor  have 
proper  medicines,  but  we  know  that  the  terms  of  our  contract 
with  the  doctors  are  such  that  the  affording  proper  medicines 
can  only  be  done  by  them  at  an  almost  invariable  loss.  In 
many  counties  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  when  a  medical 
man  takes  a  contract  for  a  district  he  virtually  undertakes  medi- 
cal attendance  on  the  whole  of  the  labouring  poor  of  it,  for,  as 
a  class,  they,  with  scarce  any  exception,  all  have  '  orders  '  on 
demand.  Many  of  his  parishes  are  difficult  of  access  ;  they  may 
be  geographically  near  to  each  other,  and  yet,  so  far  as  regards 
the  distance  necessary  to  be  travelled  from  one  to  the  other,  be 
very  far  apart.  A  gig  horse  and  a  pony  will  do  wonders  under 
M.D.  guidance  ;  as  long  as  they  last  they  are  sure  to  be  in 
working  condition.  I  admit  the  possibility  of  a  medical  man 
getting  over  a  daily  average  of  twenty-five  miles  of  ground  ; 
I  admit  that  he  can  see,  or  rather  look  at,  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  pauper  patients  in  a  week  as  often  as  their  cases  may 
absolutely  require,  even  if  he  has  a  slight  share  of  profitable 
private  practice,  consisting  of  patients  who  expect  at  the  least  a 
twenty  minutes'  visit  ;  but  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  dispensing  the  medicines  with  which  he  supplies  his 
paupers  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  his  own  conscience  or  really 
according  to  what  his  skill  would  direct  as  right  in  each  case. 

A  pantomime  is  a  very  ingenious  affair  ;  Herr  Dobler  was  a 
very  ingenious  man  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  a  union  doctor  who 
dispenses  himself  what  he  prescribes  far  surpasses  any  mechanical 
or  merely  human  conjuring  that  I  have  power  to  conceive. 
Squills   is  behind   a  broad,  short  counter  in   a  small   surgery  ; 
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behind  him  the  usual  array  of  bottled  and  jarred  medicaments, 
immediately  before  him  eight  or  nine  women  and  five  or  six- 
little  children  ;  behind  them  some  half-dozen  union  teeth  waiting 
extraction,  with  a  sprinkling  of  convalescent  fractures  come  in 
for  inspection  ;  by  his  side  the  surgery  boy,  of  small  stature — 
they  have  them  so — the  powerful  anodynes  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  being  kept  on  the  highest  shelf — he  is  a  quick  lad,  can 
spread  blisters  on  brown  paper  with  his  thumb  with  surprising 
dexterity,  knows  the  '  Pil.  Cathar.'  jar  by  sight,  has  a  limited 
discretion  in  screwing  up  half-dozens  of  its  contents  in  paper  for 
the  patients  who  say  they  are  come  for  'opening  pills  ;'  he  has 
also  charge  of  the  large  drawer  of  '  Pulv.  Feb.'  which,  with  some 
dexterity,  he  ties  up,  at  the  word  of  command,  into  '  nines,' 
plastering  on  the  printed  label — '  One  powder  three  times  in  the 
day.'  Squills,  in  his  morning  ride  and  afternoon  drive  yesterday, 
settled  in  his  own  mind  what  each  most  needed,  and  told  one 
woman  to  come  in  for  medicine  for  her  father,  threatened  with 
apoplexy  ;  another,  to  send  a  bottle  for  mixture  for  her  three 
measled  children  ;  a  third,  to  send  for  ointment  to  heal  an  ulcer, 
her  neighbour  to  send  also  by  her  for  ointment  to  keep  a  blister 
open  ;  a  violent  case  of  hysteria  is  to  fetc^i  antispasmodic  mix- 
ture ;  the  man  with  the  compound  fracture  is  promised  an  opiate  ; 
at  least  a  dozen  cases  are  to  come  for  mixture  for  influenza,  &c. 
This  is  everyday  work  ;  any  day  there  may  be  medicines,  for 
more  complicated  diseases,  of  a  far  more  complicated  character, 
to  be  dispensed.  These  messengers  are  pouring  into  the  surgery, 
all  dressed  very  much  alike,  all  in  a  hurry,  and  most  of  them 
having  only  one  definite  idea,  that  they  have  come  for  So-and- 
So's  medicine  ;  perhaps  one  messenger  is  to  take  back  the  physic 
for  half-a-dozen  different  cases.  Squills  is  patient,  tolerably  good- 
humoured,  and  Tom,  the  boy,  inclined  to  be  very  active  ;  but  no 
vigilance  can  defy  some  few  mischances.  Tom  has  already  had 
to  rush  out  into  the  street  to  catch  a  girl  who  had  taken  a  '  Pulv. 
Aper.'  of  a  strong  character,  intended  for  the  apoplectic  case, 
instead  of  the  opiate  she  had  come  for  for  the  sleepless  fracture. 
A  small  phial  is  brought  to  receive  an  eight-ounce  mixture,  and 
a  half-pint  porter  bottle  has  come  in  to  receive  the  two  drachms 
of  Vin.  Ferri,  to  be  given  twenty  drops  a  dose  to  a  weakly  child. 
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No  one,  Sir,  who  has  not  seen  it,  or  attempted  it,  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body  which  the  hours  of 
union  dispensing  cause  each  day  to  the  victim  on  whom  the 
chief  work  falls.  The  mental  powers  of  the  calculating  boy,  the 
manual  dexterity  of  a  Dobler,  combined  with  the  patience  of  a 
Job,  must  be  all  united  in  the  man  who  does  the  task  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  is  able  afterwards  to  do  anything  else  ;  and  yet 
hundreds  of  medical  men  arc  expected  thus  to  commence  their 
day,  and  then  be  content  to  be  hunted  and  harassed  through 
the  rest  of  it,  and  this  for  a  salary  varying  from  50/.  to  100/. 
per  annum. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  medicines  which  I 
know  to  be  very  generally  dispensed,  and  for  this  reason  :  never 
yet  having  had  my  own  honesty  exposed  to  the  pressure  of 
almost  irresistible  temptation,  I  cannot  say  how  I  should  myself 
act.  Scientific  treatment  of  the  majority  of  the  disorders  to 
which  we  are  subject  may  not  require  a  very  great  variety  of 
drugs  ;  but  the  simplest  and  cheapest  treatment  which  is  con- 
sistent with  any  real  intention  of  cure,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
gives  some  two  or  more  drugs  in  combination  ;  a  cathartic  pill 
or  powder,  the  commonest  fever  powder,  the  simplest  diaphoretic 
draught — each  requires  the  combination  of  several  ingredients  in 
certain  proportions  ;  say,  then,  if  you  will,  that  the  pauper  has 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  treatment ;  the  demand  on  the  medical 
officer's  time,  in  the  mere  act  of  dispensing,  will  still  be  so  great 
that  if  his  patients  are  numerous  he  must  either  keep  a  dispenser 
or  himself  dispense  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  the  poor  can  receive  that  result  from  his  attendance  for 
which  we  profess  to  pay.  We  make  a  great  fuss  about  having  a 
legally  qualified  officer  ;  he  must  have  passed  the  Hall,  if  not 
the  College  ;  and  we  act  towards  him  as  if,  like  the  veriest  quack, 
he  had  one  pill  or  tincture  which  would  cure  everything,  and, 
therefore,  had  only  to  provide  enough  of  it,  and  ride  about  and 
see  who  wanted  it. 

New  brooms  are  said  to  sweep  clean,  but  it  will  depend  on 
the  housemaid  whether  they  sweep  at  all.  Giving  all  credit  to 
Mr.  Buller  and  Lord  Ebrington  for  a  desire  to  place  the  new 
poor  law  under  a  less  odious  aspect  than  that  it  has  ever  worn 
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for  years  past,  I  still  think  a  little  pressure  from  without  will  do 
them  no  harm.  I  trust  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  for 
their  own  sakes — all  who  would  protect  the  poor  for  their  sakes — 
will  continue  to  urge  on  the  legislature  the  disgraceful  injustice 
to  the  union  doctors  of  the  present  system,  and  its  contingent  evils 
to  the  poor.  That  we  may  have  some  security  that  proper  skill 
is  employed,  let  us  have  the  medical  officers  placed  under  purely 
medical  inspection  ;  that  there  may  be  no  temptation  to  cheap 
rather  than  efficient  dispensing,  let  the  medical  officers  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  drugs  dispensed  ;  that  the  poor  may  be 
secured  prompt  and  regular  attendance,  let  the  medical  officers 
be  so  paid  that  the  guardians  can,  without  shame,  claim  it  of  them. 
I  have  only  now,  Sir,  to  add  my  personal  thanks  to  you  for 
allowing  me  so  much  space  in  your  valuable  columns  for  the 
consideration  of  this  subject. .  Many  may  be  found  more  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  it ;  few,  out  of  the  profession,  who  have  had 
more  opportunity  of  studying  its  cruel  details. 

The  potato-fed  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  the  tools  of  unscrupulous 
ambition  in  1849,  as  in  more  recent  days.  Vegetable  foods  seem  to 
impart  to  all  populations,  exclusively  subsisting  thereon,  moral  diseases 
incapable  of  cure  by  chanty  or  legislation.  Potatoes,  no  less  than  rice  or 
bananas,  contain  subtle  essences  of  moral  taint  that  infect  the  character 
of  a  people  restricted  to  such  vegetable  diet.  When  the  famine  of  1847 
led  to  the  grant  of  ten  million  pounds  by  the  British  Parliament,  the 
unthrift  of  the  peasantry,  the  peculiar  morality  of  some  of  the  Irish  poor 
law  authorities,  and  pauperism,  received  a  stimulus  without  parallel  in 
modern  history.  S.  G.  O.  visited  Ireland  and  communicated  to  the 
readers  of  the  'Times'  his  views  and  opinions  on  the  administration 
of  the  poor  law.  Much  of  that  which  he  wrote  was  of  temporary  in- 
terest. The  following  letter  is  an  example  of  the  results  of  enlightened 
and  impartial  study  of  facts  on  the  spot. 

July  5,  1849. 
There  is  always  something  very  interesting  in  watching  the 
attempt  to  achieve  a  great  end  by  the  use  of  small  means.  The 
combat  a  entrance  of  David  and  Goliath  must,  as  a  spectacle, 
have  been  one  of  most  absorbing  interest.  What,  however,  was 
the  stone  and  sling  of  the  shepherd  youth  as  opposed  to  the 
arms  of  the  Philistine,  compared  with  the  present  weapons  with 
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which  Ireland  is  now  endeavouring  to  repel  and  conquer  famine? 
Humanly  speaking,  the  chances  on  the  side  of  the  giant  were 
very  great,  still  the  sling  was  an  instrument  capable  of  sending  a 
missile  with  fatal  force  ;  a  skilful  aim  might  succeed  in  directing 
that  missile  to  some  vulnerable  spot;  the  Philistine  required  to 
come  to  close  quarters  to  put  forth  successfully  his  own  strength 
and  the  destructive  power  of  his  arms  ;  the  craft  and  skill  of  the 
slingsman  might  obtain  the  victory  before  his  powerful  assailant 
could  close  with  him.  Famine  has  already  closed  with  the  west 
of  Ireland  ;  it  has  its  gripe  on  its  very  throat ;  day  by  day  it  is 
contracting  its  hold,  the  weakness  thus  daily  produced  making 
each  day's  destruction  a  prelude  to  the  still  easier  conquest  of 
the  morrow. 

The  condition  of  the  country  is  this  : — the  masses  who  should 
be  engaged  in  producing  food  are  now  scarcely  sustained  alive 
in  its  consumption,  and  this  at  the  expense  of  those  whose  whole 
means  were  dependent  on  the  independence  of  these  very  masses 
which  they  have  now  to  feed  in  their  helplessness.  The  poor 
rates,  from  which  the  famine-stricken  paupers  have  now  to  be 
fed,  are  drawn  from  property  itself  only  of  value  when  labouring 
men  are  sources  of  profit  upon  it,  when  occupiers  can  and  will 
pay  the  rent  of  their  occupations.  The  whole  order  of  society  is 
now  reversed,  and  still  the  rates  increase ;  the  labourer  labours 
not,  the  occupying  tenant  has  either  thrown  up  his  occupation 
and  become  a  pauper,  or  he  has  fled  with  what  capital  he 
possessed  to  America  ;  or  he  holds  on,  till  his  dwelling  is  un- 
roofed over  his  head,  in  a  state  of  indigence  which  cannot  pay 
anything,  or  in  a  state  of  obstinate  despair  which,  looking  on  all 
around  as  one  common  wreck,  determines  him  to  float  on,  on 
anything  he  can,  be  it  his  own  or  the  property  of  another. 
Thousands  of  acres  lie  untilled,  and  yet  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men  might  be  found,  ready  and  capable  of  work,  who 
are  now  only  undergoing  a  very  expensive  but  rapid  training  for 
the  grave  ;  an  equal  number  are  fed  and  lodged  to  do  work  not 
wanted,  at  an  expense  which  could  have  applied  their  power  to 
the  securing  the  food  and  the  fuel  for  want  of  which  thousands 
must  yet  perish. 

Old    tolerable   roads    have   been   rendered   dangerous  ;    new 
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roads  have  been  commenced  and  left  unfinished.  Throughout  a 
large  breadth  of  country  I  saw  armies  of  men  employed  in 
breaking  stones  for  road  material  at  wages  on  which  they  starve, 
every  one  admitting;  that  there  could  by  no  possibility  be  found 
any  market  for  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  road  material  thus  pro- 
duced. I  had  my  attention  directed  to  one  spot  on  which  one 
of  these  hammer-wielding  gangs  had  worked  ;  they  had  left  a 
large  space  covered  some  eighteen  inches  deep  with  these  broken 
stones  ;  the  occupier  of  the  field  had  carried  soil  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  this  road  material,  and  is  now  preparing  thus  to  take  a 
crop  from  above  it ;  and  this  in  a  district  in  which  it  is  notorious 
that  little  turf  has  been  cut  for  the  corning  winter  ;  so  that  not 
only  has  misapplied  labour  left  land  uncultivated,  but  has  acted 
in  aid  of  famine,  by  being  accessory  to  the  future  adding  of  cold 
to  hunger.  If  turf  had  been  cut  and  stored,  it  would  assuredly, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  made  some  return  for  the  labour  ex- 
pended in  the  process.  The  cracked  stones  under  the  earth  are 
utterly  useless  and  unprofitable. 

To  you,  Sir,  in  England,  all  this  may  only  appear  as  so  much 
proof  of  what  is  called  Irish  folly  and  extravagance  ;  on  the 
spot,  I  am  able  to  look  below  the  surface  of  this  system  ;  and  in 
justice  I  am  forced  to  own  that  much  of  what  appears  absolute 
mad  folly  is  forced  on  those  who  see  it  in  its  true  light,  who 
acknowledge  all  its  evil.  These  are  not  days  of  miracles — Ire- 
land, as  yet,  has  found  no  heaven-inspired  slingsman  with  power 
or  cunning  to  go  out,  meet,  and  conquer  the  giant — Famine. 
The  potato  year  after  year  has  failed  ;  it  was  as  nine  to  ten  of 
the  food  of  the  lower  classes  of  Irish  ;  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  have  made  the  one  part  remaining  suffice  to  supply  the 
deficit  of  the  nine  parts  wanting.  The  potato  was,  One  way  or 
another,  the  chief  source  of  rent  to  the  proprietor,  as  it  was  the 
sole  food  of  the  peasant ;  the  latter  put  a  portion  of  his  crop  to 
interest  in  his  pig,  mortgaging  that  animal  to  the  middleman  for 
his  rent ;  the  middleman  had  an  easy  means  of  foreclosure,  the 
sty  or  cabin  was  ever  accessible,  the  title  easily  made  out,  the 
conveyance  of  the  property  effected  at  the  cost  of — a  straw-cord, 
a  stick,  and  a  driver  ;  the  landlord  had  to  receive  much  of  his 
rent  from  the  middleman.     I  am  not  now  about  to  argue  on  the 
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policy  of  this  system  ;  I  am  simply  placing  it  on  view.  The 
blight  of  the  potato  was  the  banishment  of  the  pig — with  the  pig 
went  the  chief  security  of  the  immediate  landlord  of  the  peasant. 
The  owner  of  property  now  began  to  find  the  real  difficulty  of 
his  position  ;  the  source  of  rent  was  blighted,  and  he  was  at  once  ■ 
directly  and  seriously  affected,  whether  he  was  the  immediate  or 
the  secondary  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  small  tenantry. 

The  palmy  days  of  the  potato  had  produced  an  enormous 
return  from  the  land,  though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  very 
generally  the  landlord  only  gained  a  secondary  share  of  that 
rent ;  the  system  of  minute  holdings,  of  course,  tended  to  a  rapid 
increase  of  population  ;  the  more  peasants,  the  more  potatoes 
were  needed  ;  the  more  valuable  became  potato  ground.  In- 
creased wealth  begot  increased  luxury — luxury  is  the  great 
parent  of  extravagance  ;  estates  gradually  became  unequal,  even 
at  rack-rents,  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  expenses  of  an  un- 
bounded hospitality,  a  too  thoughtless  indulgence  in  habits  and 
tastes,  not  merely  in  themselves  most  costly,  but  begetting  daily 
fresh  sources  of  cost.  The  jointures  of  such  times  were  '  hand- 
some,' marriage  settlements  on  children  '  liberal ; '  buildings  were 
erected  of  a  size  which  the  architects  said  were  only  '  beflttingly 
splendid  ; '  equipages  were  upheld  which  were  considered  only 
'  in  character '  with  the  owner's  '  position  ; '  at  last  money  had 
from  time  to  time  to  be  borrowed  on  mortgage,  at  interest 
usurious,  but  still  considered  '  an  accommodation  : ' — what  needs 
it  that  I  trace  any  further  the  causes  which  were  to  hurry  such  a 
state  of  things  to  the  present  issue  ;  many  causes  might  have 
accelerated  the  crisis ;  the  potato  blight,  under  Providence, 
struck  at  once  at  the  very  root  of  an  already  tottering  fabric  ; 
and  now  let  us  regard  the  consequence. 

A  large  population,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  must  ever  be 
subject  to  periods  of  great  distress  ;  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  under  many  such  recurring  periods  at  last  grafted  on 
the  law  books  of  Ireland  a  poor  law  ;  the  property  of  the  country 
became  liable  to  a  direct  and  indefinite  taxation  for  the  support 
of  its  destitute  ;  at  first  it  was  argued  that  a  great  part  of  the 
destitution  which  shocked  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  for  cver 
furnished  ground  for  the  sympathy  of  the  philanthropist,  was  not 
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real,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  was  not  the  result  of  pure  neces- 
sity ;  vagrant  habits  were  said  to  have  become  a  national 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  :  enforce  penalties  against  vagrancy, 
and  submit  real  destitution  to  a  fair  test,  and  then,  we  were  told, 
you  will  soon  see  the  number  of  apparently  destitute  diminish. 
It  is  quite  true  that  for  the  first  few  years  the  workhouse,  as  a 
test  of  real  destitution,  did  to  a  great  degree  answer  its  end  ; 
none  entered  within  the  hated  walls  but  those  who  could  not 
exist  at  all  without  them. 

But  no  poor  law,  no  legal  system,  no  conceivable  charitable 
machinery,  could  have  been  devised  which  could  meet  the  case 
of  a  people  bred  to  exist  on  a  food  raised  with  little  pains, 
secured  with  little  trouble,  dressed  at  the  cost  of  a  fire  the  fuel  of 
which  came  from  a  bog  at  hand,  a  little  water,  and  the  use  of  an 
iron  pot,  when  the  food  so  raised,  secured,  and  cooked,  failed  that 
people.  It  wras  not  the  maiming  by  violence,  the  disabling  by 
disease,  which  was  to  throw  tens  of  thousands  on  the  workhouse 
test ;  it  was  simply  famine  at  first,  but  famine  as  an  antecedent 
to  a  disability  which  food  and  shelter  could  alone  preserve  from 
ending  in  death.  The  workhouse,  as  an  extreme  test,  has  only 
such  a  character  when  the  support  and  shelter  it  offers  will  suffice 
to  sustain  life  on  terms  which  will  not  be  accepted  if  life  can 
otherwise  be  sustained.  It  must  cease  to  be  a  test  at  all  when 
there  is  no  option  but  to  accept  it  or  die  ;  at  least,  it  is  only  then 
a  test  so  far  as  the  destitute  may  prefer,  in  some  instances,  to  die 
without,  rather  than  to  enter  within  it  and  live. 

The  state  of  famine  in  Ireland  was  met  at  once  with  general 
sympathy ;  the  English  Government  and  the  English  people 
came  forward  nobly  to  offer  money  and  food.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  for  one  moment  be  thought  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
what  was  sent  to  Ireland,  or  the  motive  which  sent  it  on  its 
errand  of  mercy.  But,  Sir,  whilst  I  admit  with  gratitude  it 
directly  saved  thousands  of  lives,  I  am  forced  to  own  that  in  the 
method  of  its  distribution,  it  sowed  the  seed  of  a  state  of  things 
which  I  fear  has  been  indirectly  the  cause  of  almost  as  much  de- 
structive destitution  as  that  which,  for  the  time,  was  arrested.  A 
great  proportion  of  Ireland  has,  with  sorrow-  be  it  said,  been  as 
yet,  to  a  great  degree,  most  unfortunately  possessed.     Very  man)' 
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possessors  of  large  estates  have  ever  been  absentees  ;  of  those  who 
do  reside,  very  many  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  social  evils 
around  them  ;  the  gentry,  it  is  notorious,  have  not  pulled  to- 
gether. A  peasantry  who  scarce  ever  cared  to  labour  further 
than  was  necessary  to  raise  the  food  they  shared  in  common  with 
their  pig  were  placed  in  a  position  which  brought  them  but  little 
in  any  useful  contact  with  those  above  them,  with  whom  a  closer 
intercourse  might  have  tended  to  a  greater  community  of  in- 
terest ;  their  minds  had  received  little  enlargement  from  any 
broad  system  of  education  ;  the  religion  professed  by  the  majo- 
rity of  them  in  the  exercise  of  its  duties  called  for  no  great 
mental  development.  Of  all  conditions,  I  can  conceive  no 
condition  in  which  there  was  a  greater  predisposition  for  an 
unsettled  life  than  that  of  the  Irish  peasant  for  very  many  years 
past.  The  influence  which  under  a  happier  state  of  things 
would  have  been  wholesomely  exercised  for  good  over  them  was 
supplanted  by  the  noxious  interference  of  successive  ambitious 
men,  who  were  for  ever  appealing  to  their  passions  and  leading 
them  to  spend  their  hours  of  unhappy  idleness  in  taking  a  share 
in  idle  and  useless  agitation.  Politics  and  polemics  became  the 
fields  of  labour  of  tens  of  thousands,  who  thus  became  a  bane  to 
the  land,  to  which,  by  sober  industry,  they  might  have  become  a 
blessing  ;  for  ever  hearing  the  language  of  palpable  exaggera- 
tion, they  learned  in  everything  to  exaggerate.  They  were  poor, 
and  were  glad  to  think  they  were  aggrieved.  The  wild  spirit  of 
evil  made  the  gulf  still  wider  day  by  day  between  them  and  the 
classes  above  them.  The  real  evil  of  famine  came  on  them  in 
the  midst  of  their  violent  contest  with  evils,  many  of  them  purely 
imaginary,  most  of  them  the  result  to  a  great  degree  of  their  own 
folly. 

Now,  Sir,  can  human  mind  conceive  a  more  difficult  problem 
to  solve  than  how  such  a  people  were  to  be  saved  from  the 
effects  of  that  dispensation  of  Providence  which  to  such  their 
social  condition  added  the  loss  of  their  staple  food  ?  I  at  once 
admit  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian  of  the  three  king- 
doms possessed  of  means  to  put  forth  those  means  to  their 
rescue.  Whilst  I  lament  that  wiser  methods  of  operation  were 
not  adopted,  I  must  still  allow  that  the  immediate  exigency  left 
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little  time  for  thought ;  to  leave  the  starving  thousands  to  the 
mercy  of  the  workhouse  test  would  have  been  repugnant  to  all 
public  feeling  ;  the  accommodation  was  not  sufficient ;  the  drain 
on  the  local  ratepayers  would  at  once  have  dragged  them  down 
to  pauperism.  One  system  after  another  was  adopted  ;  food 
was  liberally  given  from  subscriptions  raised  for  the  purpose  ; 
public  works  were  opened  in  all  directions,  as  in  some  sort  a  test 
by  which  it  was  hoped  some  public  benefit  might  be  obtained, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  great  public  calamity.  Life  was  saved  at 
the  moment  to  a  great  extent,  but  scarce  any  work  was  accom- 
plished of  any  real  public  value.  Such  was  the  amount  of 
jobbing  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  connected  with  the  exe- 
cution of  these  works,  such  the  amount  of  flagrant  dishonesty 
begotten  by  them,  and  the  habits  of  idleness  and  falsehood  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  which  were  fostered  under  their  system, 
that,  except  in  the  fact  that  they  did  save  some  life,  they  are 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  a  failure.  I  only  yesterday 
saw  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killaloe,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
long  lines  of  new  road,  commenced  under  these  works,  and  left 
in  a  state  in  which  they  exist  only  as  land  spoiled  for  cultivation, 
rendered  unfit  for  anything  else.  There  is  also  one  small  valley, 
which  the  Board  of  Works  proposed  to  fill  up  ;  they  have  built 
a  really  handsome  lofty  stone  arch  across  the  stream  in  the  midst 
of  it  —  so  built  it  as  to  scarce  leave  room  on  the  old  road  for  a  car 
to  pass — and  there  they  stayed  their  hands  ;  it  is  worse  than  a 
useless  thing.  Within  a  short  distance  of  it  I  was  shown  a  yard, 
in  which  there  is  now  deposited  a  mass  of  4,241  wheelbarrows, 
and  486  handbarrows.  There  they  are,  heaped  up  in  a  perfect 
mountain  of  wheels,  handles,  legs,  and  boards.  The  wheelbarrows 
cost  \os.  each,  the  handbarrows  %s. ;  they  are  now  on  sale — 'ser- 
viceable, 2s.  each  ;  reparable,  is.  ;  unserviceable,  at  a  valuation.' 
Txventy-five  pounds  a  year  is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  yard  in  which 
they  repose !  There  is  one  excuse,  and  one  only,  for  the  mischief 
done  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  leaving  the  works  they  com- 
menced unfinished,  and  that  is  that  no  amount  of  public  work 
they  could  have  accomplished,  by  persevering  at  any  cost  what- 
ever, could  have  justified  the  mischief  to  the  industrial  habits  of 
the  country  they  were  producing,  day  by  day,  by  the  manner  in 
VOL.  II  p 
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which  they  gave  work,  the  manner  in  which  they  allowed  it  to 
be  superintended  and  executed.  Destitution  now  fearfully  in- 
creased, it  could  only  be  met  from  the  poor  rates  ;  the  increasing 
amount  of  the  rates  caused,  very  naturally,  a  panic  amongst  the 
small  occupiers,  a  class  scarce  able  now  to  support  themselves  ; 
they  began  to  throw  up  their  farms,  or  to  refuse  to  pay  the  rent 
of  them,  on  the  plea  of  utter  absence  of  all  means  ;  emigration 
was  the  refuge  of  a  very  large  class  possessed  of  a  little  property, 
who  felt  that  to  remain  was  only  to  surrender,  by  degrees,  their 
all,  to  keep  a  class  to  which  they  must  then  belong  themselves. 

Ruin  now  seemed  as  clearly  at  the  door  of  the  occupying 
tenant  of  some  acres  as  at  his  who  had  nothing  but  his  cabin  and 
half-acre  of  unfruitful  potato  ground.  The  poorhouses  became 
crowded,  extra  buildings  were  erected,  extra  sheds  run  up, 
auxiliary  houses  hired  ;  still  the  pressure  continued,  and  now 
continues  ;  progressively  with  the  increase  of  the  poor  rate  in- 
creased the  inability  of  those  assessed  to  it  to  meet  it  ;  and  yet 
a  famine,  like  the  Philistine,  came  on  in  a  giant's  strength  ;  with 
it  came,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  new  diseases,  new  forms  of 
disability  ;  boards  of  guardians  would  not  sign  their  own  and 
the  ruin  of  their  class  by  striking  rates  equal  to  the  task  of  feed- 
ing, sheltering,  the  increasing  thousands  of  famished  applicants. 
Boards  were  dissolved — vice-guardians  appointed  :  there  was 
fresh  workhouse  activity,  a  fresh  infusion  of  poor  law  spirit  ;  the 
enforcing  of  heavy  rates  caused  now  the  rapid  abandonment  of 
occupations  ;  to  till  was  to  be  taxed  ;  tillage  became  interrupted  ; 
loans  were  taken  from  the  Government — taken  in  vain  ;  the 
giant  was  unwounded  ;  unions  became  bankrupt — creditors 
seized  and  sold  ;  even  fever-beds  and  infirmary  rice  fell  under 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer ;  every  possible  shift  had  to  be 
exercised  by  the  vice-guardians  and  inspectors  in  the  west  to 
procure  each  day's  supply  of  food  for  their  paupers  ;  shifts,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  to  which  they  would  never  have  resorted  for 
any  private  purpose — shifts  still  resorted  to.  To  twenty-three 
unions  alone,  from  February  3  to  June  2,  1849,  114,435/.  has 
been  granted  in  money  or  food  by  the  Government.  I  do  not 
believe  one  of  those  unions  is  at  this  moment  solvent.  In  very 
few  of  them  has  the  pressure  diminished.      I  have  no  hesitation 
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in  saying  the  struggle  now  going  on  is  a  fruitless  one ;  to  attempt 
to  check,  to  arrest  such  a  state  of  things  as  now  pervades  these 
unions  by  any  mere  form  of  charity,  legalised  or  voluntary,  is  as 
if  David  had  gone  against  Goliath  with  a  rotten  string  to  his 
sling,  and  no  better  missile  than  a  ball  of  softened  clay. 

I  have  waded  through  this  gloomy  retrospect  that   I   might 
bring  you   to  see   the  causes  which  have  begotten  eviction.      I 
have   no  hesitation    in  asserting  that  no  account  yet   given  in 
England  has  conveyed  to  the  English   public  any  just  idea  of 
the  number  of  houses  which  have,  within  these  two  years  past, 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  or  allowed  to  remain  roofless.      I  have 
travelled  successive  days'  journeys,  and  seen  the  whole  country, 
on   both   sides   of  the   road,  with   far  the   greater  proportion   of 
houses  unroofed.      I   have  seen  what  appeared  to  be  whole  vil- 
lages in  this  condition.      I  will  not  single  out  particular  proprie- 
tors as  carrying  on  this  system  ;  it  seems  in  the  West  the  one 
general  pervading  system.      It  is  not  denied  that  it  is  so.      It  is 
to  me  a  fearful  sight  for  many  reasons — a  painful  sight ;  and  yet 
I  have  learned  to  admit  that  it  is  to  a  great  degree  a  natural,  in- 
evitable result  of  the  war  now  carrying  on  in  the  West  of  Ireland 
between  fast  fading  property,  fast  increasing  pauperism.      Pro- 
prietors  have   seen    every  test  fail   by  which   it  was  hoped    to 
diminish  the  amount  of  claimants  on  the  rates.     The  poorhouses 
are  overflowing  ;  in  many  unions  out-relief  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense barely  supports  its  recipients  in  the  possession  of  a  life 
fast  declining  under  the  small  amount  of  food  they  receive  for 
the  work  exacted  from  them ;  owners  have  seen  no  choice  but  to 
use  every  weapon  they  possess  to  clear  their  estates,  or  to  allow 
all  profit  from  them  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  rate  collector. 
Not  only  does  the  cabin  house  a  man  whose  land  from  necessity 
is  often  untilled — a  man  who  can  pay  no  rent,  but  a  man  with 
a  family,  who  must  be  sustained   in  his  unprofitable  condition, 
more  or  less  at   the  cost   of  the   proprietor.     The   rates   of  all 
holders  under  4/.— a  numerous  class — are  wholly  paid    by  the 
owner  of  the  soil  ;   he  also   is  forced   to  allow  to  other  higher 
classes  of  tenants  a  poundage  on  the  rent  they  pay  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  poor  rate  they  have  paid.     A  case  will  also  not  un- 
frequently  occur,  in  which  the  owner  has  to  pay  for  each  poor. 
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rate  more  than  the  entire  holding  pays  to  him  ;  the  real  tenant 
has  erected  other  habitations  besides  his  own  ;  at  the  poor  law- 
valuation,  they  all  together  are  rated  to  a  sum  more  than  equal  to 
the  rent  the  landlord  has  to  receive  ;  being  all  under  4/.  in  value 
he  has  to  pay  for  them  all.  Again,  an  occupier  gets  into  arrear 
with  the  rate  collector,  and  absconds,  leaving  his  occupation  bare 
of  everything  that  will  pay  rent  or  rate  ;  the  landlord  not  only 
has  to  lose  his  rent,  but  is  in  the  end  saddled  with  the  arrears  of 
rate  due  from  a  tenant  who  for  years  past  may  have  paid  him 
nil.  Under  what  is  called  the  Gregory  clause,  relief  cannot  be 
"ranted  to  a  man  in  occupation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  ;  if  he  surrenders  all  his  holding  but  the  said  quarter  of  an 
acre,  it  is  not  in  law  a  good  surrender  ;  he  may  claim  back  the 
land  from  the  owner  ;  nay,  I  am  told,  go  on  it  and  take  any 
crops  the  owner  may  have  put  upon  it.  Since  the  potato  failure 
three  years  since  thousands  of  occupiers  have  been  unable  to  pay 
rent,  are  in  arrear  of  rates,  are  daily  merging  into  the  pauper 
class  ;  how,  Sir,  if  the  Irish  landowners  had  been  themselves  the 
most  frugal  of  men,  if  they  were  a  race  wholly  unencumbered, 
could  they,  would  they  be  expected  not  to  rid  themselves  of  such 
a  tenantry,  entailing  on  them  such  indefinite  liability — productive 
to  them  of  no  return  ? 

I  do  not  deny  the  cruel  hardship  on  the  ejected  families,  but 
it  appears  to  me  the  result  of  the  sad  option  of  their  remaining, 
to  swallow  up  all  the  little  means  remaining  to  the  proprietary 
of  affording  employment  or  occupation  for  any.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  hundreds  of  these  roofless  houses  have  been  voluntarily 
surrendered  ;  many  thousands  of  the  late  occupants  have  had 
passages  paid  for  them  to  America,  and  have  taken  them  as  a 
boon.  I  could  tell  tales  which  would  rival  those  of  Captain 
Kennedy  of  horrors  connected  with  this  unhousing  of  a  people  ; 
I  turn,  however,  from  the  sad  task  ;  when  a  country  is  diseased 
to  the  very  heart  of  its  social  life,  as  the  West  of  Ireland  is,  it 
answers  no  good  purpose  to  expose  sores,  however  disgusting, 
which  one  feels  to  be  only,  after  all  a  sure  accompaniment  of  the 
general  ailment. 

In  my  next,  Sir,  and  I  would  hope  my  last,  after  calling  some 
attention  to  three  more- unions  which  I  have  visited,  I  will  do  my 
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utmost  to  throw  what  light  I  can  on  the  subject  of — hope  for 
Ireland.  I  feel  my  inability  for  the  task,  still  I  will  not  shrink 
from  giving  the  result  to  my  mind  of  my  late  painful  tour.  To 
those  gentlemen  who  by  letter  have  furnished  me  with  instances 
of  what  in  one  shape  or  another  famine  can  drive  human  beings 
to,  allow  me  here  to  say,  that  whilst  I  thank  them  for  their  kind 
communications,  I  can  see  no  real  good  to  be  obtained  by  telling 
tales  which  may  shock  more,  but  can  hardly  prove  more,  than  I 
trust  I  shall  prove  without  them. 

S.  G.  0.  writes  with  regard  to  the  Union  Chargeability  Bill  : — 
The  Law  of  Settlement. 

May  15,  1865. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  return  from  half  a  dozen  purely  agri- 
cultural counties,  giving  the  distances  the  labourers  have  to  walk 
to  their  work  on  the  chief  estates  ;  also  how  many  such  labourers, 
working  on  each  separate  estate,  dwelt  upon  it  ;  where  they  did 
not,  what  they  paid  as  rent,  and  the  space  of  habitable  floor  they 
obtained. 

I  had  hoped  we  should  not  have  had  a  repetition  of  that 
wretched,  selfish  argument,  '  We  don't  build  cottages  because 
they  do  not  pay  ;  the  rent  won't  cover  the  outlay  and  repairs.' 
I  have  seen  hounds,  horses,  bullocks,  pigs,  poultry,  and  dogs 
treated  in  a  very  different  spirit.  '  The  homes  of  the  beasts 
question  has  made  great  strides  ;  indeed,  it  sometimes  strikes  me 
the  pertness  of  the  modern  bullocks,  the  nonchalance  of  the  pigs, 
the  cool  contempt  for  the  comfort  of  the  rider  shown  by  many  a 
horse,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drawing-room  and  carriage  self- 
sufficiency  of  pet  dogs,  has  a  something  in  it  of  triumphant 
arrogance,  resulting  from  a  sense  of  self-importance,  itself  be- 
gotten of  a  comparison  between  their  condition  and  that  of  the 
servants  of  the  estate. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  go  back  to  the  old  argument,  but 
the  shame  should  rest  with  those  who  compel  me  to  do  so.  Why 
is  the  man  who  does  field  work  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
animal,  to  come  and  take  food  in  exchange  for  sweat,  and  have 
no  claim  for  a  dwelling,  when  dwelling  is  found,  cheerfully  found, 
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not  only  for  household  servants,  but  for  every  species  of  servant 
required  to  keep  up  the  gardens,  wait  upon  the  horses,  hounds, 
bullocks,  game,  &c,  of  these  large  owners  ?  The  kennel  of  your 
house-dog  don't  pay  its  cost  in  cash  ;  you  get  your  return  in  that 
vigilance  of  the  animal  you  would  not  obtain  without  he  had 
this  shelter. 

I  can  understand  a  landed  proprietor  arguing  after  this 
fashion.  How  far  I  should  feel  he  disgraced  himself  by  doing  so 
I  need  not  say.  I  want  to  save  every  farthing  I  can  to  buy  land 
to  add  to  my  estate,  to  put  by  portions  for  my  daughters,  to  re- 
deem the  mortgages  on  the  estates  I  bought  last,  to  add  the  new 
wing  to  my  house,  to  throw  more  small  farms  together,  and  have 
new  homesteads  for  them.  I  therefore  won't  build  a  cottage  so 
long  as  my  tenants  can  get  labourers  from  any  other  quarter. 
Or,  I  want  space  without  population  :  villages  are  nuisances,  the 
children  pull  the  hedges,  the  labourers  make  paths  and  poach, 
there  is  always  somebody  begging  for  something,  where  there  is 
a  village  ;  then  there  are  fevers  and  things  of  that  sort.  Why 
should  I  create  dwellings,  when  I  want  to  avoid  having  dwellers  ? 
I  offer  wages  and  get  the  men  for  the  day,  they  go  home  else- 
where at  night.  Because  this  is  hard  on  these,  am  I  to  sacrifice 
my  own  view,  and  plant  families  about  the  place,  to  my  own 
annoyance  ?  This  style  of  argument  would,  I  fear,  be  credited, 
however  little  creditable  ;  true,  the  great  owning  interest  would 
rise  as  one  man  to  repudiate  it ;  but  I  fear  the  denial  might  only 
raise  a  smile,  it  would  not  carry  conviction. 

Again  and  again  in  my  thirty  years'  experience  of  rural 
matters,  have  I  heard  agents  to  estates  confess — that  the  demand 
made  upon  them  to  meet  '  charges  '  which  must  be  paid  ;  the 
private  expenditure  of  the  owners,  and  the  necessary  repairs,  left 
little  if  any  margin  for  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  property 
labour  '  plant  ; '  that  the  increased  luxury  in  which  owners  live, 
the  craving  they  have  to  enlarge  their  landed  estates,  does  for 
ever  act  to  preclude  expenditure  in  cottage  building,  and  make 
it  sound  policy  to  decrease  cottages,  to  save  rates,  and  avoid 
repairs. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  tenant  farmer  barking  on  the  malt- 
tax   question,  there   is  far  more  deep  growling  on   this  labour 
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question.  It  is  confined  to  no  one  county,  it  is  almost  universal, 
it  is  a  stock  theme  of  farmers'  clubs,  the  never-ceasing  complaint 
at  the  market  table.  Steady,  active,  young  men  find  a  market 
for  labour  wherever  they  choose  to  seek  it.  The  railway  takes 
them  at  cheap  cost  to  distant  fields  of  occupation,  where  they 
can  find  decent  lodging  as  well  as  fair  wages  ;  the  penny  post 
gives  them  all  home  news  ;  they  will  not  stay  to  work  on  an 
estate  where  they  have  to  walk  off  each  night  to  a  wretched 
lodging  in  some  open  parish.  The  actual  home  supply  of  labour, 
for  the  most  part,  but  too  often  consists  of  men  too  idle  to  seek 
to  rise  in  life,  too  old  to  have  any  hope  of  doing  so,  content  to 
scramble  on,  knowing  the  farmers  can  get  no  one  else  ;  clipping 
their  hours  of  labour  to  find  time  for  the  daily  journey  to  and 
fro,  giving  for  low  wages  a  very  inferior  labour. 

The  new  bill  will  give  the  tenant  farmer  an  enlarged  labour 
market,  if  he  will  pay  the  wages  which  will  attract  the  best  men 
from  other  parts  of  the  union  ;  having  a  few  better  cottages  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere,  he  may  now  hope  to  get  a  few  good 
labouring  families  ;  there  will  be  no  direct  compulsion  to  em- 
ploy the  worn-out  and  the  idle  of  his  own  parish.  Of  course  the 
rates  will  rise  where  there  has  been  a  small  population,  and  the 
poor  rate  will  become  more  of  the  nature  of  other  taxes  ;  it  will 
be  a  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  infirmity  and  sickness  of 
labouring  poor — not  because  they  are  the  poor  of  a  special 
estate,  but  of  an  area  of  many  estates. 

We  have  no  right  to  expect  landowners  to  be  better  than  other 
men,  but  they  have  a  status  and  many  privileges  which  seem  to 
demand  they  should  not  be  worse.  They  are  set  on  a  hill,  and 
a  very  high  one  ;  if  they  are  looked  up  to  they  should  repay  the 
inspection  their  high  position  would  seem  to  court — be  examples 
of  the  use,  not  the  abuse  of  wealth  and  the  power  it  affords.  It 
is  my  creed  estate  management  will  improve  ;  wherever  landed 
property  falls  into  new  hands  we  see  it  does  so.  Ancestral  pre- 
judices are  venerable,  but  they  have  had  their  day.  The  modern 
tenant  is  of  a  school  hardly  capable  of  loyalty  to  the  ideas  of 
tenancy  which  have  come  down,  as  by  entail,  through  a  long 
course  of  years.  He  travels  far  in  his  business,  and  has  his  eyes 
more  and  more  opened  as  his  travelling  brings  him  in  contact 
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with  those  who  are  of  the  world  rather  than  of  an  estate.  Local 
allegiance  needs  local  forbearance,  sympathy,  encouragement. 
To  make  bricks  without  straw  was  the  task  by  which  a  certain 
ancient  people  were  made  to  sorely  grumble  ;  to  cultivate  exten- 
sive farms,  requiring  the  sinking  of  large  capital,  with  a  short  and 
bad  labour  supply,  may  well  cause  tenant  disloyalty. 

It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  the  case  of  many  a  landowner  is 
one  calling  for  compassion.  He  suffers  from  the  folly  of  those 
who  have  preceded  him.  He  is  over-housed  and  over-domesticed 
His  park  and  his  gardens  are  the  admiration  of  visitors,  a 
source  of  cost  to  himself,  ill-repaid  by  any  pleasure  or  profit  he 
derives  from  them.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  estate  at 
a  cost  never  yet  repaid  ;  there  is  an  incessant  cry  for  repairs,  the 
land  bought  remains,  the  buildings  are  falling  down.  He  has 
political  influence  to  sustain  at  no  little  pecuniary  cost.  His 
position  as  an  owner  calls  for  a  luxury  of  life  the  property  owned 
is  not  equal  to  if  it  is  to  do  its  plain  duty  to  itself.  To  retrench 
is  to  lose  caste,  to  go  on  with  the  present  expenditure  can  only 
be  done  by  putting  pressure  where  there  can  be  no  revolt.  The 
labourers  he  is  free  to  deal  with  as  he  will  ;  there  is  a  limit  to 
tenant  endurance.  He,  with  other  men,  has  paterfamiliar  cares 
and  taxation,  but  his  are  heavier  than  those  of  most  men.  The 
son  and  daughter  question  never  sleeps  with  him.  The  payments 
to  and  for  sons,  present  and  prospective,  admit  of  no  alleviation  ; 
position  has  to  be  kept  up  ;  the  successor  must  be  educated, 
launched  on  the  world,  and  married,  with  a  view  to  proper 
qualification  for  the  succession.  Younger  sons  are  expensive. 
Mothers  require  great  outlay  for  many  years  on  the  fair  wares  of 
which  they  seek  a  fitting  disposal.  Every  post  brings  appeals 
from  estate  claimants  on  the  liberality  it  should  show  to  the  good 
objects  of  its  several  parishes. 

Of  all  the  moral  ailments  to  which  man  is  liable,  '  land  greed  ' 
is  the  most  difficult  to  resist.  Just  as  the  present  estate  increases 
in  extent  will  be  the  desire  for  its  still  greater  extension.  The 
neighbour  who,  three  miles  off,  you  viewed  with  kindness,  as  you 
buy  up  to  him  becomes  a  Naboth ;  you  may  not  hate  him,  but 
you  would  hail  with  joy  the  necessity  that  forced  his  estate  into 
the  market.     There  is  always  some  reason  occurring  to  the  mind 
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of  the  victim  of  this  disease  which  makes  the  property  the  other 
side  of  his  own  hedge  in  some  way  or  other  obnoxious  to  him. 
Again  and  again  it  happens  that  large  proprietors  become  miser- 
able through  the  pressure  of  the  difficulties  in  which  they  de- 
liberately involve  themselves  by  adding  acre  to  acre  to  give  the 
name  of  the  estate  to  a  still  increasing  domain.  Not  content 
with  a  life  poisoned  with  the  cares,  worries,  vexation,  and  vanity 
which  this  mere  earth-seeking  produces,  many  a  victim  hands 
down  the  malady  to  his  successor,  not  only  by  breeding  him  up 
in  all  the  weak  ambition  which  begets  and  fosters  it,  but,  by 
1  will,'  devising  a  certain  amount  of  yearly  revenue  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  further  purchase  of  land  to  go  down  to  the  heirs  of 
the  estate. 

Successful  as  S.  G.  O.  was  in  pointing  out  defects  in  the  social 
fabric,  his  constructive  faculties,  especially  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
were  inferior  to  his  critical  powers.  As  to  the  causes  of  pauperism, 
the  following  letter  is  clear  and  decisive.  As  to  its  cure,  the  writer  is 
reticent. 

January  25,  1869. 

I  have  read  with  no  little  interest  the  various  propositions 
which  have  appeared  in  your  columns  to  mitigate  the  two  great 
evils  of  the  day — the  growth  of  pauperism  and  the  liberty 
afforded  to  the  criminal  population  to  pursue  their  chosen  pro- 
fession of  robbing,  with  more  or  less  violence,  as  they  may  find 
it  necessary  to  use  it.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  public  voice 
is  at  this  time  heard  loudly  and  angrily  protesting  against  a  state 
of  things  which  not  only  is  in  itself  very  costly,  but  appeals  to 
other  fear  than  that  which  a  mere  heavy,  vexatious  drain  on  our 
pockets  produces. 

It  does  not  follow  that  pauperism  must  beget  crime,  for  we 
all  know  very  well  that  although  there  is  a  poor  sort  of  crime  — 
crime  of  a  nature  most  common  in  the  poor — there  is  also  crime 
quite  as  bad,  equally  defiant  of  Divine  and  human  law,  very 
common  among  those  who  do  not  come  on  '  the  rates,'  but  pay 
them.  Burglary,  with  or  without  violence  ;  watch  poaching,  with 
or  without  garotting  aid  ;  picking  pockets,  and  such  like  crimes, 
are,  I  must  admit,  those  of  the  class  which  is  the  class  most  bur- 
densome to  ratepayers.     Forging  bills,  promoting   sham   com- 
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panics,  gathering  in  thousands  or  millions  of  pounds,  as  it  may- 
be, by  the  crafty  use  of  great  names  and  false  prospectuses  ; 
working  out  the  ruin  of  investors  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
by  wholesale  fraud — these  arc  the  crimes  of  anything  but  a 
pauper  class.  Men  do  such  things  to  whom  chairmen  of  boards 
of  guardians  take  off  their  hats.  The  public  feeling,  however,  is 
far  more  in  advance  as  to  the  hatcfulness  of  pauper  crime  than  it 
is  as  to  rich  man's  crime.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  is 
the  case.  Ruin  is  certainly  a  sad  affliction,  but  then  it  has  many 
degrees,  and  hardly  admits  of  any  strict  definition. 

The  victim  of  a  banking  or  company  swindle  may  have  to 
sell  his  inheritance  in   land,  give  up  his  hunters,  reduce  his  wife 
to  a  pony  carriage,  have  to  send  his  eldest  son  to  Marlborough 
instead  of  Eton,  to  go  into  the  Church,  not  the  Guards ;  or,  being 
an  aged  spinster,  she  may  have  to  limit  her  groceries,  narrow  her 
charities,  get  a  cheaper  maid,  and  even  part  with  her  dog  ;  or, 
again,  being  a  man  or  woman  who  has  invested  the  result  of  a 
life  of  toil  in  what  seemed  to  promise  a  few  years  of  quiet  ease, 
it  may  come  to  pass  that  the  post  and  the  '  Gazette '  tell  of  all 
capital  gone,  and  the  certainty  with  this  of  '  call  '  after  '  call '  on 
shares  so  much  worse  than  waste  paper,  that  it  is  not  with  them 
all  saved  lost,  but  demands  to  come  when  no  power  to  earn  re- 
mains.    Admitting  that  men,  be  their  rank  what  it  may,  who  do 
these   things   injure    their  thousands  where  the  ordinary  Sikes 
may  have    sent  some  twenty  home  watchless,  ten  with   some 
damage  to  head  and  throat,  we  do — i.e.  the  public  in  the  mass 
and  the  individuals  who  compose  it — take  ruin  with  wonderful 
equanimity  ;  we  are  quite  content  to  see  the  highly  respectable 
swindler  of  one  year  in  full  swing,  at  his  old  work,  perhaps  the 
very  next  year.     The  real   truth,  I    fear,  is  Cobbett  was  right, 
there  is  just  enough  of  the  rogue  in  all  human  beings  to  make 
them  more  or  less  lenient  to  any  roguery  which  don't  kill,  cut,  or 
bruise.     As  a  nation  we  are  singularly  forgiving  in  the  matter  of 
any  villany  which  has  anything  of  a  commercial  complexion  ; 
we  are  very  irritable  against  the  villany  which  takes  our  pro- 
perty without  pretence  of  any  bargaining  in  the  matter — takes  it 
by  force  of  fist  rather  than  by  the  seduction   of  false  print.      I 
confess  myself  to  be  far  behind  the  age  in  this  matter  ;  I  own  to 
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feeling  that  more  real  disgrace  at  this  time  attaches  to  the  nation 
in  the  matter  of  those  who  plan  with  success  schemes  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  luxury  and  respectability  on  the  deluded  of  all 
classes  than  in  the  matter  of  the  paupers  to  the  life  bred  and  born 
who  come  as  burdens  on  the  great  body  of  ratepayers.  I  know 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  to  convert  the  public  to  this  my 
view  ;  I  will  therefore  leave  it  to  meet  that  severity  of  criticism 
which  it  will  be  thought  to  deserve,  and  ask  you  now  to  let  me 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  pauper  and  the  criminal 
classes — i.e.  those  whom  relieving  officers  and  police  officers 
accept  as  such. 

We  are  clearly  at  our  wits' end  to  know  how  to  arrest  the  in- 
crease of  pauperism,  how  to  control  the  liberty  of  the  depredatory 
subject.  I  do  not  think  it  will  admit  of  dispute  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  metropolitan  paupers  have  become  such  by 
their  own  wilful  evil  lives  ;  it  is  only  with  this  portion  of  the 
pauper  field  I  would  now  deal.  These  are  those  who  never  were 
industrious,  who  never  really  tried  to  gain  a  continuous  honest 
livelihood,  by  continuance  in  regular  work  and  in  orderly  life. 
They  have  not  fallen  into  pauperism  by  the  pressure  of  any 
causes  which  may  have  reduced  the  field  for  labour  to  which 
they  were  equal.  They  were  begotten  of  pauper  parents,  reared 
paupers  in  dwellings  consistent  with  utter  pauperism  ;  from 
childhood  they  had  no  one  principle  instilled  into  them  to  lead 
them  to  try  to  work  for  bread  or  to  be  ashamed  to  beg  it. 

Building  yards  tell  their  own  tale,  the  nature  of  the  business 
is  at  once  evident  when  we  inspect  the  premises  and  the  plant. 
I  don't  expect  to  see  ships  on  the  stocks  in  my  neighbour  Clay- 
son's  great  pottery  establishment  ;  I  should  view  with  equal  sur- 
prise a  monster  accumulation  of  pipes  and  sanitary  ware  in  the 
water-side  premises  of  my  friend  Mastus,  the  shipbuilder.  If  I 
were  a  legislator,  and  found  that  a  certain  social  article  of  a  very 
pernicious  character  was  largely  and  increasingly  in  the  course 
of  production,  I  certainly  should  go  at  once,  or  send  properly 
qualified  persons,  to  the  premises  where  this  evil  industry  was 
carried  on,  that  I  might  thus  trace  at  the  fountain-head  the  real 
causes  which  produced  this  flow  of  evil,  and  thus  learn  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  check  its  amount,  or  mitigate  its  perni- 
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cious  nature  at  this  its  cradle.  In  my  own  opinion,  this  is  just 
what  is  now  wanted  in  the  matter  of  pauperism  and  crime.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  cry  out  for  emigration,  to  seek  means  to  ex- 
port the  troublesome  article  which  is  so  expensive  and  so  useless 
at  home.  This  kind  of  spasmodic  pumping  out  of  the  lake,  the 
mud  of  which  stinks  in  our  nostrils,  may,  in  some  degree,  answer 
a  present  purpose  ;  however  costly  the  process,  we  shall  get  rid 
of  a  certain  amount  of  offensive  matter  at  a  certain  heavy  cost ; 
we  shall  have  bought  off  a  given  amount  of  existing  or  re- 
versionary burden  on  poor  rate.  But  what  will  this  avail  if  the 
stream  which  flowed  into  the  lake  is  still  to  flow  on,  ever  bring- 
ing the  same  matter  down  from  the  same  source  ?  Would  it  not 
be  wiser  to  ascertain  how  far  at  the  pauper  springhead  there  are 
causes  at  work  which  increase  its  flow  yearly,  and  with  such 
increase  add  to  its  pernicious  nature  ?  If  in  doing  this  you  at 
the  same  time  discovered  that  where  pauperism  was  thus  cradled 
there  also  was  to  be  found  the  nursery  of  crime,  can  it  be  doubted 
that,  however  this  seat  of  pauperic  and  criminal  disease  may  be 
one  difficult  to  deal  with,  it  is  just  that  which  must  be  dealt  with 
if  any  really  serious  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  deal  with  the 
increase  of  paupers  and  criminals  ? 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  claim  now  made  by  the  classes  who 
are  robbed,  that  men  who  are  known  to  live  by  robbery  should 
be  excluded  by  the  law  from  all  opportunity  to  follow  their 
calling.  It  is  a  very  questionable  view  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject which  demands  freedom  for  one  who  is  known  to  live  a  life 
of  prey  on  other  men  ;  however  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age 
may  view  with  lenient  eye  the  robbers  by  forgeries  and  false- 
hoods, whatever  margin  may  be  allowed  to  the  respectable  crim- 
inal classes,  who  only  ruin,  and  now  and  then  thus  drive  men 
to  suicide,  there  is  no  disposition  in  any  quarter  to  condone  bur- 
glars, garotters,  and  such  like.  I  can  have  no  doubt  that,  how- 
ever dangerous  it  may  appear  to  legislate  with  regard  to  what  a 
man  intends,  rather  than  wait  for  what  he  does,  it  is  justifiable  to 
do  so  when  the  character  of  the  accused  and  his  present  known 
habits  prove  him  to  be  one  who  lives,  or  seeks  to  do  so,  by  sheer 
criminal  industry.  But  if  this  is  to  be  the  law,  if  the  full-grown 
rogue  plant  is  to  be  weeded  out  of  our  way  as  soon  as  he  is  in 
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full  criminal  flower,  it  will  become  a  process  very  expensive,  and 
scarcely  to  be  justified,  if  we  take  no  pains  to  check  the  produc- 
tion of  the  said  plant. 

London,  we  arc  for  ever  told,  is  wonderfully  improved.  We 
boast  of  the  cost  at  which  we  raise  public  buildings,  construct 
public  thoroughfares,  &c.  Westward,  go  where  we  will,  all  tends 
to  the  '  palatial.'  We  cannot  help  our  smoke,  or  escape  our  fogs, 
or  quite  clean  our  river,  but  all  that  money  can  achieve  in  the 
way  of  public  and  private  building,  shop  architecture,  and  decor- 
ation, that  we  do  with  no  sparing  hand  ;  and  then  we  wonder 
that,  having  done  all  this,  wc  are  in  danger  of  being  swept  away 
by  the  flood  of  pauperism,  or  compelled  to  stay  indoors,  or  only 
go  out  in  fear,  because  there  is  a  very  army  of  our  fellow-creatures 
seeking  to  rob  us  of  our  watches  by  personal  attack,  or  steal  our 
plate  and  jewels  by  scientific  burglary. 

Where  are  thieves  bred  ?  Where  is  the  source  of  that  great 
proportion  of  pauperism  which  is  begotten  of  the  state  of  things 
in  which  it  first  sees  the  light  ?  Why  just  where  wc  have 
done  nothing  to  make  dwelling,  the  act  and  purpose  of  habita- 
tion, anything  but  brutal.  When  we  idealise  an  industrious, 
honest  labouring  man  we  can  hardly  separate  the  thought  which 
thus  images  the  being  from  the  scene  in  which  we  conceive  he 
dwells.  Industry  has  a  certain  savour  of  tidy,  orderly  comfort  ; 
we  attach  to  the  idea  of  its  home,  not  luxury,  but  enough  of  all 
that  a  poor  man's  life  demands  to  give  contentment ;  we  assume 
that  he  has,  if  a  small,  yet  a  decent,  cleanly  home  ;  we  expect  to 
see  in  his  wife  and  children  examples  of  all  that  is  orderly  and 
worthy  of  respect.  We  are  disposed  to  the  belief  that  they  dwell 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  God  and  the  law  are  respected,  and 
the  means  of  education  in  all  that  concerns  duty  to  God  and  to 
man  are  easily  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  seek  to  idealise  a  man  brought 
to  pauperism  by  his  own  idleness  and  profligacy,  or  a  practised 
criminal,  one  who  is  master  of  every  detail  of  the  skill  crime 
demands  to  be  at  all  successful ;  when  to  the  idea  of  the  man  we 
try  to  attach  the  idea  of  his  home,  we  at  once  domicile  him  in 
some  wretched,  narrow,  ill-drained  filthy  locality,  where,  not  him- 
self  '  the   compound  householder,'   he   is   yet  with  his   wife,   or 
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woman  so  called,  a  portion  of  a  compound  household,  consist- 
ing of  as  many  of  the  same  class,  or  worse  than  himself,  as  the 
dirty  rooms,  attics,  cellars  can  contain  ;  men,  women,  and 
children  arc  there,  all  breathing  a  foul  atmosphere,  fed  on  coarse 
and  often  most  foul  food  ;  stale  fish  washed  down  with  adulter- 
ated spirits,  a  very  common  diet.  As  to  decency,  it  is  not  merely 
non-existent,  but  all  around  would  stifle  in  the  birth  any  attempt 
at  it.  Religion  !  why,  blasphemy  is  there,  not  the  outbreak  of 
anger  into  impious  language;  it  is  in  such  places  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  language  which  go  to  make  up  ordinary  intercourse. 
How  in  such  a  scene  can  anyone  teach  children  to  love  God  and 
reverence  the  law  ?  There  have  been,  doubtless,  many  glorious 
instances  where  imported  adult  piety,  compelled  to  dwell  thus, 
has  yet  survived,  but  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the 
native  —  the  bred  and  born  there — can  have  one  wholesome  idea 
as  to  soul  or  body  ?  In  so  rank  a  soil,  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
could  industry,  honesty,  chastity,  sobriety  survive  ?  Its  trading 
community  are  in  character  with  the  general  population ;  all  that 
is  sold  is  of  the  worst,  all  that  is  bought  is  at  its  last — where  it  is 
not  the  fruit  of  robbery. 

What  would  Lord  Breechloader  think  of  Snipes,  his  head 
keeper,  if  he  asked  for  more  vermin  traps,  more  men  to  set  them, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  multitude  of  dead  vermin  nailed  to  the 
kennel  paling,  if  the  noble  lord  knew  that  this  important  official 
allowed  certain  portions  of  the  estate  to  be  stocked  to  overrun- 
ning with  vermin  of  all  the  species  thus  nailed  up  as  infamous  ? 
Is  it  not  the  case,  that  all  the  while  we  are  deploring  the  increase 
of  paupers  and  execrating  the  increasing  breed  of  daring  crimi- 
nals, we  do  keep  up  immense  breeding  areas,  stocked  to  the 
overflow  with  men,  women,  and  children,  who,  compared  with  all 
other  life,  are  bred  to  a  vermin  life  ?  We  cry  out  for  more  poor 
law  officials,  more  stringent  dealing  with  paupers.  We  clamour 
for  more  activity  in  the  police,  and  police  power,  to  catch  and 
confine  the  robber  when  he  leaves  the  locality  where  there  is  no- 
thing worth  stealing  for  the  watch  and  plate  regions,  and  yet  we 
either  cannot,  or  will  not,  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil  and  try  to 
diminish  this  dangerous  breed  of  beings  by  letting  the  light  of 
ordinary  civilisation  into  their  scene  of  dwelling. 
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We  spend  in  a  few  years  a  few  million  pounds  on  public 
buildings  and  'embankments,'  on  all  manner  of  construction, 
which  may,  while  it  proves  our  enterprise,  tend  to  exalt  the  out- 
ward character  of  the  metropolis  ;  a  drive  after  dark  along  our 
great  shop  thoroughfares  affords  a  wonderfully  illuminated  spec- 
tacle of  all  that  art  can  effect  to  fashion  every  valuable  material 
of  this  earth  into  articles  of  use  or  luxe  ;  a  wonderful  picture  it 
all  is  of  the  demands  of  civilisation,  in  aid  of  its  invented  neces- 
sities. And  yet  beneath  all  this,  often  very  close  to  it,  certainly 
ever  within  a  mile  or  two  of  it,  arc  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  living  the  life  of  utter  decivilisation  ;  nay,  worse 
than  this,  the  progress  of  other  class  improvement,  the  claims  of 
wealth  have  so  occupied  the  ground  that  year  by  year  the 
dwelling  space  for  all  labouring  men  becomes  further  contracted, 
and  those  who  are  industrious  hate  pauperism  ;  who  are  honest 
and  would  rear  their  children  so  can  only  find  their  dwellings  as 
they  may,  at  any  cost  to  body  and  soul,  in  these  nurseries  of 
guilt. 

The  Church  has  tried  churches  and  chapels.  Dissent  has  put 
forth  all  its  missionary  energy  ;  philanthropy  has  worked  with  a 
will  and  a  zeal  above  all  praise  ;  your  columns  teem  with  adver- 
tisements and  other  appeals  in  aid  of  institutions  and  societies 
whose  great  end  is  the  mitigation  of  the  diseases  spiritual  and 
corporal  of  the  poorer  classes.  Our  great  gaol  and  house  of  cor- 
rection, penitentiary  and  reformatory  institutions,  are  already  on 
a  large  scale,  and  yet  there  is  ever  a  cry  for  more  space  for  the 
treatment  of  criminals,  for  the  rescue  of  penitents  ;  to  my  mind, 
so  long  as  we  shunt  the  dwelling  question,  all  this  religious  and 
charitable  and  legal  apparatus  is  only  so  much  mill  power  to 
grind  the  grist  of  the  crop  we  see  growing — know  must  so  grow, 
so  long  as  we  submit  the  labouring  classes  to  a  pressure  in  the 
matter  of  home— which  must  drive  them  to  such  a  home,  that, 
bred  without  decency  they  must  grow  up  without  shame. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  condition  of  the  classes  who 
as  paupers  and  criminals  now  excite  so  much  anxiety  has  yet  to 
be  made  known  in  all  the  depth  and  breadth  of  its  real  danger 
to  the  nation — that  there  is  beneath  all  the  outward  show  of 
wealth  increasing,  luxury  advancing,  elements  of  danger  to  our 
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whole  social  commonwealth,  and  that  these  are  the  result  of  our 
own  wilful  blindness  to  the  causes  which  have  begotten  them. 
The  real  truth  is,  as  yet  we  have  been  content  to  deal  only  with 
the  effect  of  the  degradation  of  our  poor,  doing  this  on  no  one 
well-considered  principle.  The  true  causes  of  that  degradation 
have  formed  themes  for  much  writing  and  declamation  ;  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  nation  have  hitherto  avoided  any  effectual 
dealing  with  them. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

LABOUR   QUESTIONS. 

In  1853  the  sweating  system,  and  the  limits  of  the  workers'  day, 
were  questions  ripe  for  the  interference  of  public  opinion.  Like  his 
brother-in-law,  Kingsley,  S.  G.  O.  was  specially  concerned  with  the 
sorrows  of  the  inarticulate  toilers,  especially  those  of  women,  who  are 
unable  to  make  their  wants  and  troubles  known  and  understood,  and 
who  fall,  only  too  often  to  their  own  injury,  into  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous agitators. 

April  21,  1853. 

I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  although  the  letter  of 
*  A  First  Hand,'  and  your  own  able  articles  upon  it,  called  atten- 
tion in  influential  quarters  to  the  sufferings  of  the  workwomen 
at  fashionable  milliners',  active,  and  partially  successful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  weaken  the  case  first  made  out,  and  to 
question  the  motives  of  the  writer.  I  at  least  can  scarcely  be 
accused  of  any  interested  motive  in  taking  up  the  subject ;  I 
am  altogether  independent  of  those  who  employ  milliners,  and 
of  milliners  employing  workwomen.  My  object  is  simply  to 
set  forth  the  truth  in  the  matter ;  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
arrive  at  it,  and  for  your  private  information  give  you  the 
authority  on  which  I  found  the  main  points  of  the  following 
statement. 

I  will  take  a  house  at  the  West-end,  doing  a  business  of  a 
high  character,  employing  a  large  number  of  hands.  Space  in 
that  part  of  the  town  is  so  valuable,  that  very  large  workshops 
are  rare ;  still,  in  this  instance,  the  workroom  may  be  fairly 
called  large  and  lofty  ;  nor  could  just  objection  be  taken  as 
to  the  crowding  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  '  hands  '  sleep.  I 
have  a  week's  bill  of  fare  of  dinner  before  me  ;  it  may  be  open 
to  some  criticism  as  exactly  the  best  food   for  the  peculiar  class 
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who  partake  of  it,  but  on  the  whole  I  can  find  no  serious  fault 
with  it.  From  what  I  have  now  stated  the  conclusion  may  be 
fairly  drawn  that,  as  to  food  and  lodging,  this  '  house '  stands  on 
fair  ground  ;  I  believe  some  in  these  respects  may  be  superior 
to  it,  many  are  certainly  worse  ;  I  choose  it  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  a  respectable  West-end  millinery  establishment. 

Now,  as  to  the  important  question — the  hours  of  zvork  forced 
on  '  the  hands,'  whose  ages  vary  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five 
years.  Milliners  have  two  seasons — the  summer  of  about  four 
months,  the  winter  about  three.  In  the  summer  '  hands  '  rise  at 
five  to  half-past  five,  commence  in  '  room  '  at  six  to  half-past 
six,  cease  with  needle  at  nine  at  night,  half-an-hour  further  for 
1  clearing  up  '  ;  in  dull  months  rise  at  seven,  begin  at  eight,  time 
of  ceasing  uncertain,  but  I  believe  at  no  time  do  they  work  less 
than  twelve  hours,  very  often  as  many  as  sixteen,  sometimes  up 
to  eighteen.  The  meals  (this  has  been  noted)  are  all  despatched 
within  one  hour  taken  from  the  whole  day's  work. 

Particular  '  houses '  will  have  their  particular  times  of  pres- 
sure— for  instance,  preparation  for  a  '  drawing-room,'  or  for  one 
or  two  Court  or  other  '  great '  balls  ;  at  such  times  the  '  hands  ' 
have  been  called  on  to  rise  at  four,  leaving  off  work  at  ten,  or 
even  eleven  !  A  death  connected  with  any  very  large  circle 
dealing  with  '  the  house,'  throwing  suddenly  a  great  mourning 
order  upon  the  '  hands,'  especially  if  it  happens  in  the  season, 
will  cause  a  pressure  often  entailing  for  days  sixteen  hours'  con- 
secutive close  work  ! 

Go  to  a  fashionable  upholsterer  to  furnish  and  hang  your 
rooms,  he  may  this  season  do  so  in  a  way  different  from  that  in 
which  he  would  have  executed  the  same  order  last  season  ;  but 
he  would  hardly  expect  to  '  rehang '  you,  &c,  twice  in  one 
season.  Not  so  is  it  with  personal  decoration  ;  you  may  have 
given  an  expensive  license  to  your  wife  for  self  and  daughters 
as  regards  outfit  for  the  London  season,  but  fashion  owns  no 
rules,  will  be  subject  to  no  calculations.  The  expenditure  of  to- 
day may  in  a  day  or  two  appear  as  so  much  waste — the  whole 
thing  has  to  be  done  again.  The  '  hangings '  of  a  month  since 
are  now  almost  vulgar  ;  at  all  events  they  will  not  any  longer 
be   endured.     These  changes  in  dressing-room  politics  have  a 
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heavy  bearing  on  the  fingers  of  those  who  have  to  work  out 
the  new  measures.  By  a  particular  evening,  at  all  cost  to  the 
'  hands,'  an  enormous  amount  of  work  must  be  done.  The  re- 
tarding of  the  Overland  mail  by  some  accident  may  be  a  vexing 
thing  to  the  Government  and  the  India  House,  but  it  would  be 
borne  with  patience  when  compared  with  the  very  frenzy  of 
vexation  which  would  follow  the  disappointment  of  some  half- 
dozen  great  houses  if  on  the  eve  of  a  Court  ball  the  acci- 
dental (?)  illness  of  a  dozen  hands  at  Madame 's  precluded 

the  promised  delivery  of  the  necessary  dresses,  &c. 

The  '  hands  '  have  reason  to  know  but  too  well,  from  their 
own  lengthened  saddened  hours  of  toil,  when  the  season  is  at 
its  height,  and  London  what  is  called  most  enjoyable.  The 
flutter  of  a  presentation,  the  triumph  of  a  successful  debut,  have 
each  their  peculiar  intensity  of  feeling,  and  are  alike  followed 
by  their  own  peculiar  reaction.  To  '  the  hand,'  the  preparation 
of  the  ball  or  Court  dress,  a  widow  or  a  daughter's  mourning, 
have  only  this  much  of  difference — the  one  is  toil  in  aid  of 
vanity,  the  other  with  often  much  of  vanity  in  it,  only  sufficing 
to  tell  that  there  is  one  and  the  same  end  for  those  who  pur- 
chase, and  those  who  toil  and  make  the  thing  sold.  The  needle 
of  '  the  hand  '  works  from  '  grave  to  gay  '  without  intermission  ; 
at  last  the  wasting  form  of  the  poor  creature  tells  to  those 
around  that  a  time  is  near  when  the  making  of  the  mourning  of 
some  will  be  the  token  she  is  at  rest. 

I  could  easily  give  to  you  proof,  Sir,  that  even  in  such  houses 
as  that  of  which  I  have  written  above,  no  provision  of  mere 
food  or  shelter  can  compensate  for  the  cruel  prolongation  of  the 
hours  of  work.  Every  medical  man  connected  with  any  of  the 
public  institutions  in  London  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
this  system  kills  hundreds  yearly  ;  in  very  many  more  it  lays 
the  foundation  of  diseases  making  after-life  miserable.  In  busy 
times,  nay  in  ordinary  times,  not  an  hour's  relaxation  is  allowed. 
I  will  pass  over  little  petty  tyrannies  and  vexations  to  which 
these  young  women  are  exposed  ;  these  in  all  large  establish- 
ments, where  the  superintendents  have  their  own  tempers  and 
powers  of  endurance  severely  tried,  are  unavoidable.  The  evil, 
the  great  pressing  evil,    is    simply  the   hours  '  the  hands '    are 
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forced  to  work.  I  am  speaking  only  of  what  are  really  respect- 
able houses.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  cannot  hear  in  these  houses 
of  any  the  least  encouragement  given  to  evil  in  any  mere  moral 
shape.  The  'hands'  do,  as  a  rule,  have  the  Sunday  to  them- 
selves, and  seem  to  make  a  use  of  it,  under  the  circumstances, 
very  much  to  their  credit.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  com- 
parison between  the  numbers  in  these  houses  who  are  driven 
from  pure  disgust  to  ways  of  shame  and  those  driven  to  the 
grave.  The  materials  are  often  of  so  expensive  a  nature,  so 
much  cleanliness  and  neatness  is  required  in  the  '  hands,'  that 
respectable  young  women  only,  as  a  rule,  would  be  received.  I 
know  it  as  a  fact  that  many  of  these  '  hands  '  are  daughters  of 
men  of  some  of  the  highest  professions. 

There  is  already  a  talk  of  a  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
bination of  some  ladies  of  rank,  whose  intention  it  is  to  make 
this  cause  a  sort  of  second  '  Uncle  Tom  '  agitation.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Americans  have  English  ladies  heavily  in  their 
'  books,'  but  this  I  do  know,  that  the  money  owed  to  milliners 
from  certain  rather  exclusive  circles  is  enormous.  The  heads 
of  these  establishments  may  well  smile  at  any  such  agitation  ; 
they  know  their  own  power,  and  can  afford  to  treat  any  such 
threat  with  contempt.  I  firmly  believe  that  love  of  dress  in  one 
sex  has  all  the  excitement  and  works  all  the  destruction  of 
principle  which  gambling  does  in  the  other  sex.  To  such  a 
pitch  has  this  now  been  carried  that  what  noblemen  have  ere 
now  become  to  their  trainers — mere  servants — ladies  of  rank 
have  become  to  fashionable  milliners.  The  coaxing  used  to  get 
early  served,  the  humiliating  seeking  of  longer  credit,  have  given 
these  dealers  in  dress  an  ascendancy  which  will  first  be  really 
known  when  they  are  really  put  upon  the  defensive.  No,  Sir  ; 
'  the  hands '  have  nothing  to  look  for  from  the  class  for  whose 
vanity  they  have  made  life  a  daily  weariness.  The  noble- 
hearted  women  who  would  take  the  lead  in  such  a  work  are 
just  those  who  have  not  the  peculiar  influence  which  would 
avail.  Those  who  the  world  thinks  command  the  market  in 
which  these  young  lives  are  daily  sold  are  just  those  least  likely 
to  move  in  the  matter  ;  they  love  the  bauble — personal  adorn- 
ment—too   much  to   care   to   listen    to  its  cost.     They  arc  too 
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deeply  involved  with  the  manufacturers  of  it  to  dare  to  question 
the  method  of  manufacture. 

The  legislature  should  interfere  ;  a  ten  or  even  twelve  hours' 
bill,  applicable  to  trades  in  which  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  are  em- 
ployed, would  touch  the  evil — it  would,  I  fear,  only  do  that 
much  ;  still,  one  step  towards  right  is  a  blow  at  wrong,  and  this 
is  a  cruel  wrong. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  England  had  been  free  from  strikes.  The 
impulse  given  to  the  prosperity  of  some  trades  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War  had  encouraged  the  Preston  cotton  factory  hands  to 
strike  for  higher  wages,  and  thus  to  form  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
contests  between  labour  and  capital  which  have  prevailed  ever  since. 

January  2,  1S54. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  of  all  subjects  which  become  matters 
of  public  discussion,  there  is  no  one  of  more  delicacy  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  position  of  the  employer  and  the  employed  ; 
and  yet  there  are  times  when  of  necessity  controversy  will  arise 
on  this  subject,  and,  as  at  this  moment,  that  controversy  will 
assume  a  form  making  its  result  a  thing  of  national  importance. 
It  never  can  be  denied  that  the  wages  of  labour,  like  the  price 
of  food,  must  be  dependent  on  the  demand  for  it,  and  the 
amount  of  supply  from  which  it  is  possible  to  meet  that  demand. 
However  painful  to  the  philanthropist  may  appear  the  fact  that 
the  sweat  of  man's  brow,  his  industry,  his  means  of  support, 
should  be  regulated  by  what  at  times  must  be  a  hard  measure, 
it  is  still  a  fact  beyond  question,  beyond  alteration. 

That  the  '  strike  '  in  the  north,  as  some  call  it  —the  '  lock- 
out,' as  others  regard  it — has  produced,  and  will  yet  produce, 
infinite  social  mischief  and  far-spreading  social  misery  is  beyond 
all  dispute.  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  who,  however,  yet  believe 
that  eventual  good  may  issue  from  it.  These  contests  between 
the  assumed  rights  of  labour  and  the  clear  right  of  the  owners 
of  capital  to  expend  it  in  labour  as  they  choose,  were  they  to 
become  frequent,  would  be  productive  of  great  national  as  well 
as  individual  evil  ;  but  just  as  they  are  thus  dangerous  will  they, 
like  other  known  sources  of  danger,  beget  means  of  future 
precaution. 
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There  is  already  one  great  change  for  the  better, — the  work- 
men for  the  most  part,  now,  instead  of  mad  appeals  to  physical 
force,  rest  contented  with  that  which  is  their  indisputable  right — 
the  withdrawal  of  their  services  where  they  think  such  with- 
drawal just  to  their  own  interests.  They  have  seen  in  many 
trades  that  capitalists  can  and  do  combine  to  take  advantage  of 
current  events  to  fix,  by  combination,  the  price  of  the  goods  they 
sell  in  opposition  to  each  other,  but  in  the  value  of  which,  as 
against  the  customer,  they  have  a  common  interest.  By  with- 
holding at  one  time  or  flooding  the  market  at  another,  they  try 
to  rule  the  profits  of  their  own  business.  The  workman  has  yet 
to  learn  the  disadvantage  of  his  position  in  attempting  the  same 
course  with  his  sole  capital  —i.e.  his  labour. 

A  manufacturer  has  in  his  cash,  and  in  his  property,  on  which 
he  can  raise  cash,  a  reserve  fund  on  which  he  can  fall  back  in  an 
adverse  state  of  the  market.  True,  the  decrease  of  capital,  in- 
stead of  its  increase  by  regular  profit,  would,  sooner  or  later,  be 
his  ruin,  but  this  is  the  risk  to  which  a  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant is  liable  ;  it  is  on  the  wise  adjustment  of  his  resources  so 
as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  good,  and  yet  be  prepared 
for  evil  times,  that  his  eventual  success  depends.  The  workman 
seems  never  to  care  to  have  any  reserve  to  meet  an  evil  day. 
He  earns  to  live,  and  lives  as  well  at  the  moment  as  his  earnings 
will  permit ;  the  result  is,  that  working  half-time  stints  him, 
cessation  from  work  soon  ruins  him.  The  combination  of  work- 
men must  have  its  limit ;  were  all  to  combine,  that  limit  would 
be  very  narrow  indeed.  At  present  those  '  on  strike '  are  sup- 
ported by  those  who  work  ;  those,  then,  who  are  earning  wages 
are  employers  of  masses  who  are  idle.  The  payers  to  support 
this  combination  will  soon  find  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this 
self-taxation  must  tend  to  their  own  ruin.  The  more  the  'strike' 
extends,  the  more  limited  the  field  from  which  it  can  be  sup- 
ported, the  greater  the  burden  on  that  field  ;  the  more  extensive 
the  combination  to  rule  capital,  the  more  vital  an  object  will  it 
be  with  capitalists  to  oppose  it  ;  at  the  cost  of  partial  ruin,  they 
are  sure  to  annihilate  it ;  did  they  not,  they  would  ever  be  ex- 
posed to  complete  ruin  at  the  dictation  of  the  leaders  of  these 
movements. 
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It  is  not  a  mere  cotton-spinning  question  ;  it  is  one  that  con- 
cerns every  living  man,  for  there  is  no  trade,  no  profession,  no 
possession,  which  would  be  secure  for  one  moment  if  what  we 
have  to  sell  or  buy,  let  or  hire,  is  to  be  subject  to  any  principle 
of  arbitrary  dictation. 

I  do  not  believe  all  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  be  either 
fools  or  impostors  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  I  know  to  be  earnest 
and  able,  though  much  mistaken  men.  That  their  position  may 
hurry  them  into  extravagant  demands  and  dangerous  teaching, 
I  admit  ;  men  who,  from  mere  daily  workers  at  the  loom,  have 
by  greater  intellectual  advantages  than  their  fellow  men  ob- 
tained the  devoted  confidence  of  thousands,  should  not  be 
judged  as  we  would  judge  hack  demagogues  ;  those  who  know 
the  nature  of  the  works  these  men  read,  written  as  they  are 
with  great  talent,  and  by  men  of  far  superior  station  to  them- 
selves, are  not  surprised  that  there  are  found  working  men  of 
great  natural  abilities,  who,  believing  in  the  rash  theories  pro- 
pounded in  those  works,  kindle  with  indignation  at  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  oppression  of  their  class,  and,  having  'capital ' 
ever  before  them  as  an  embodied  oppressor,  themselves  the 
oppressed,  are  ready  to  rush  into  any  rash  measures  to  obtain 
the  so-called  justice  to  the  working  man. 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  '  on  strike '  are 
mere  passive  tools  of  others,  having  no  opinion  of  their  own,  is 
most  true  ;  that  very  many  would  return  to  work  gladly  on  the 
masters'  terms,  if  they  dare,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  that  there  may 
be  designing  rogues  aiding  for  their  own  purposes  the  movement, 
is  very  probable  ;  but  you  may  rest  assured  very  many  of  the 
most  powerful  leaders  of  these  men  are  earnestly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  are  weak  enough 
to  believe  in  the  advent  of  a  time  when  labour  is  to  rule  capital. 
The  real  mischief-makers  are  the  men  of  higher  station,  who,  to 
sell  their  works  among  this  large  class,  have  filled  them  with 
theories  and  assertions  as  flattering  to  the  hopes  of  these  poor 
men  as  the  writers  know  them  to  be  false. 


The  heading  '  Social  Science. — Mechanics'  Institutes '  is  of  S.  G.  O.'s 
own  choosing,  and  the  following  letter  is,  therefore    inserted  in  this 
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chapter.  But  it  is  plain  that  S.  G.  0.  was  more  concerned  with  the 
frivolities  and  insincerities  of  Society  than  with  the  organisation  of 
institutes  for  the  improvement  of  artisans'  minds. 

Social  Science. — Mechanics'  Institutes. 

October  7,  1858. 
It  is  curious  each  year  to  observe  the  social  flowers  which 
blossom  in  their  season.  When  peas  and  strawberries  are  ex- 
pensive the  opera,  the  '  Row,'  the  casino,  and  fashionable  chapels 
are  all  in  full  blow.  When  the  grouse  who  has  had  two  seasons' 
experience  begins  to  quake  with  expectation  as,  seeing  his  young 
in  full  feather,  he  knows  their  enemies  will  soon  be  among  them 
— when  strawberries  are  very  cheap,  asparagus  gone  out  of  good 
society,  and  peas  a  drug  in  the  market,  things  fashionable,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  alike  come  to  a  point  of  growth  which  be- 
tokens the  autumn  of  their  rapid  decay. 

'  Opera '  for  the  non-working,  '  Abbey '  for  the  working 
classes,  alike  close  their  season.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  Gospel 
thus  going  out  of  town,  and  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
working  classes  should  seem  to  need  teaching  most  when  the 
great  and  the  rich  are  among  them.  However,  with  May 
London  will  again  crop  out  its  motley  social  growth  ;  again  shall 
purple  and  fine  linen  bewail  the  wickedness  of  fustian,  corduroy, 
and  cotton  ;  again  will  the  good  and  holy  thing  and  the  wicked 
worldly  thing  come  into  full  season,  for  a  season  flourish  together 
in  that  sad  contrast  which  is  the  more  sad  as  the  flowers  which 
attract  the  attention  most  are  those  the  least  holy,  but  which, 
strange  to  say,  have  grown,  are  growing,  are  for  ever  being  re- 
produced among  the  class  the  highest  cultivated  ! 

At  this  particular  season  agricultural  meetings,  mechanics' 
institutes,  provincial  lecturing  and  speaking  are  in  full  blossom. 
Men  nominally  meet  to  discuss  turnips,  tenant  right,  or  wrong — 
in  reality  to  trot  out  '  the  members,'  who,  poor  things,  having 
exhausted  Cherbourg,  in  happy  ignorance  of  how  they  intend  to 
vote  next  session,  and  scarcely  conscious  on  what  principle  they 
voted  in  the  last,  are  in  a  '  fix  '  what  to  say.  The  Conservative, 
like  the  lizard  in  my  tank,  seeks  to  put  off  his  last  year's  skin, 
but  somehow  or  other,  although  '  head  '  is  clean  out,  it  will  hitch 
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and  hang  about  him  ;  the  fish  that  swim  by  know  he  will  do  it, 
but,  cold-blooded  as  they  are,  they  feel  for  him  ;  some  pull  at 
the  loose  late  garment — a  little  gentle  pull  he  don't  mind — a 
little  too  hard,  off  he  goes  as  if  he  had  no  intention  of  coming 
out  in  new  attire.  I  do  pity  these  poor  men  ;  I  wish  them  out 
of  the  old  livery,  for  they  have  outgrown  it  ;  the  world  smiled  at 
its  '  bad  fit.'  To  undress  before  any  one  is  a  bore,  to  strip  and 
change  before  the  men  who  loved  you,  supported  you,  ever 
cheered  you  for  the  colour  you  wore,  is  indeed  a  trial.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  they  are  sometimes  angry  when  officious  friends 
seek  to  expedite  their  metamorphosis. 

Far  happier  are  that  happy  band,  now  on  their  yearly  '  walk  ' 
— the  heroes  of  the  mechanics'  institutes,  the  celebrated  '  progress 
men.'  Bores  of  the  '  House  '  and  of  society,  they  are  the  sages 
of  the  green-baize  table  and  the  town-hall.  '  Lords '  most  of 
them,  they  are  in  that  degree  lions.  How  wonderful  is  the 
wonder  with  which  country  society  is  overwhelmed  at  a  little 
common  sense  from  a  peer  !  What  a  lie  is  given  to  those  who 
speak  of  the  progress  of  democratic  feeling  by  the  fact  that  the 
classes  accused  most  of  it,  when  men  would  collect  them,  are 
baited  for  with  members  of  the  aristocracy  !  The  apostles  of 
the  '  Mechanics'  Institutes  '  seem  to  be  chosen  and  to  be  wel- 
comed for  their  rank,  for,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  one  cannot 
otherwise  discover  how  it  is  that  the  commonplace  old  bits  of 
common  sense,  with  much  mere  twaddle,  are  so  borne  with  in 
their  ceaseless  repetition.  It  is  to  me  melancholy  to  see  exhi- 
bited to  the  very  shrewdest  class  of  the  whole  community  proof 
that  the  rank  and  station  to  which  an  Englishman  so  wholesomely 
gives  respect  is  active  to  teach  the  value  of  intellectual  progress, 
while  it  affords  too  much  evidence  in  itself  of  stationary  intel- 
ligence. 

I  am  an  old  and  strong  advocate  of  mechanics'  institutes  and 
their  kindred  associations  ;  but  I  read  with  utter  wonder  the 
folly  I  often  see  talked  and  written  about  them.  Do  these  noble 
and  pleasant  orators  fail  to  see  that  their  own  class,  themselves, 
in  their  own  persons,  contradict  half  the  positions  they  so  pain- 
fully maintain  ?  If  good  education,  easy  access  to  books,  good 
use  of  leisure,  are  instruments  which  in  the  common  course  of 
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things  go  to  create  a  love  of  reading,  a  respect  for  knowledge, 
a  thirst  for  its  acquisition — if  the  result  to  a  class  so  favoured 
must  be  rapid  progress  in  social  virtue — if  the  study  of  good 
authors  must  elevate  the  student,  how  is  it  that  so  many 
authors  are  what  they  are — that  the  class  which  has  been  best 
educated,  owns  its  acres  of  books  free  for  its  perusal,  has  all 
leisure,  is  yet  what  it  is,  what  it  don't  seem  to  care  to  conceal 
that  it  is  ? 

Let  me  tell  these  noble  teachers  of  the  working  classes,  if 
they  do  not  know  it  already,  those  classes  are  not  what  the 
world,  the  great  world,  seems  to  think  they  are.  They  may  have 
their  vices,  their  shortcomings,  but  they  are  very  far  from  igno- 
rant. They  may  not  be  deep  read  in  history,  in  geography,  in 
pure  science,  but  as  a  class  the  mechanics  are  well  informed, 
read  a  great  deal,  are  deep,  independent  thinkers  ;  not  tied  to  a 
party  in  politics,  I  know  no  men  who  get  more  out  of  their  news- 
papers ;  the  day  is  gone  by  when  mere  oratory  can  lead  them, 
as  it  once  did,  to  folly  and  ruin.  Machinery  has  been  to  them 
the  parent  of  a  new  life  ;  if  it  has  given  them  new  tools,  taught 
them  new  powers,  it  has  quickened  their  observation,  sharpened 
their  every  sense.  Their  '  leisure  hours  '  may  not  be  given  to 
that  deep,  persevering  study  by  which  alone  they  could  master 
any  one  science  ;  but  they  read  enough  to  keep  pace  with  a  fast 
world.  They  have  ceased  to  be  sots,  though  they  may  not  aspire 
to  be  savants. 

I  hear  serious  lamentation  over  these  institutions  because  the 
members  will  read  the  newspapers  a  good  deal,  and  novels  more 
than  history.  If  Lord  Puff  Progress  will  prove  to  me  that  this 
is  not  the  case  with  his  own  class,  I  shall  indeed  be  surprised. 
It  is  folly  to  expect  to  turn  adult  hard  working  men  into  school- 
boys ;  they  look  at  the  books  of  their  libraries  as  things  to  amuse 
and  instruct,  not  to  confuse  and  perplex.  The  learning  they 
took  from  the  national  or  other  school  has  had  its  contest  with 
youth's  years  of  folly,  manhood's  days  of  unceasing  toil  ;  it  has 
lost  a  good  deal  of  its  original  elements,  has  preserved  a  great 
deal  which  has  been  most  useful.  It  can  master  books,  many 
most  useful  books  ;  it  cannot  conquer  one-tenth  of  that  intel- 
lectual food  which  he  of  the  green-baize  table  and  decanter  so 
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extols  as  necessary  '  to  develop  the  yet  sleeping  majesty  of  the 
mechanic's  mind.' 

What  the  '  Times,'  '  Post,'  '  Quarterly,'  or  '  Edinburgh  '  is  to 
the  man  returned  from  killing  his  fifty  brace,  who  has  three  hours 
yet  to  dinner,  the  same  papers,  and  less  aristocratic  serials,  are 
to  the  watchmaker  or  joiner,  whose  day  has  gone  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  delicacy  of  manipulation  in  his  trade  which  has  taxed 
his  every  power,  and  it  yet  wants  three  hours  to  supper,  pipe, 
and  bed. 

If  there  are  men  connected  with  any  institute  who  have 
peculiar  genius  (I  have  known  many  such),  these  will  fight  their 
way  on  the  path  to  which  their  conscious  power  impels  them  ; 
they  will  choose  the  books  they  need — will  work  them  as  though 
they  got  bread  from  them  ;  will  seek  in  the  really  good  lecturer 
on  their  '  hobby '  to  gather  fresh  teaching  ;  it  is  wonderful  the 
difficulties  they  will  master,  and  how  the  love  of  knowledge  will 
grow  with  its  acquisition.  I  do  not  say  that  one  of  these  know- 
ledge snatchers  will  ever  become  a  Cuvier,  Owen,  Herschel,  or 
Faraday  ;  but  he  will  be  a  shining  and  useful  light  in  his  genera- 
tion, though  the  sphere  he  may  illuminate  be  limited  to  a  circle 
of  his  own  class. 

I,  Sir,  have  been  a  close  and  attentive  observer  of  the  working 
classes  for  very  many  years  ;  I  fought  some  of  their  battles  when 
many  of  their  present  champions  were  schoolboys  ;  I  am  sensible 
of  the  real  progress  these  classes  have  made,  grateful  for  those 
services  I  yet  see  many  rendering  to  them  ;  but  it  angers  me  to 
hear  this  autumnal  cuckoo  cry  to  them  to  drink  deeper  at  the 
streams  of  knowledge,  &c.  I  hate  the  cant  which  is  for  ever 
turning  the  mirror  upon  the  poor  working  man's  extravagance, 
waste  of  his  Heaven-bestowed  intellect,  his  so-called  low  habits 
and  indifferent  creed,  when  this  same  mirror  is  held  in  hands 
which  could  with  greater  ease  turn  its  rays  to  expose  an  amount 
of  wanton  extravagance  in  dress,  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  in 
gambling,  in  open  profligacy,  in  every  possible  abuse  of  cultivated 
intellect,  and  every  conceivable  outrage  to  a  professedly  cherished 
creed,  which,  alas  !  is  the  too  obvious  feature  of  a  very  different 
class — of  that  very  one  to  which  some  of  our  really  best  philan- 
thropists belong. 
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I  honour  and  esteem  those  men  of  high  rank  who,  for  the 
work's  sake,  for  God's  sake,  seek  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  I  trust  there  are  and  ever  will  be  many  such. 
But  knowing,  as  I  well  do,  the  point  of  intelligence  to  which  the 
working  classes  have  arrived  under  great  difficulties,  I  dread 
to  see  the  hindrance  given  to  their  real  further  amelioration  by 
the  example  of  but  too  many  of  those  they  would  be  the  first 
to  respect  if  deserving — among  the  earliest  to  condemn  when 
proved  unworthy. 

Let  social  science  aim  high — let  it  purify  the  lights  that  are 
on  the  hills — then  will  they  of  the  valley  trim  their  lamps. 
When  the  notorious  gourmand  preaches  abstinence  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  congregation  will  be  abstemious  over  beer  and 
bacon.  Mechanics'  institutes  are  but  literary  clubs  ;  as  such  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  in  the  real  nature  of  the  language  of  the 
members,  in  their  conduct  to  each  other,  in  their  use  or  abuse  of 
the  means  of  attaining  good  which  are  at  their  command,  they 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  clubs  or  associations  of  any  class 
whatever. 

That  as  a  class  the  working  men  will  yet  improve  in  every 
particular  in  which  any  rational  man  would  desire  to  see  im- 
provement, I  have  no  doubt.  They  must  be  led  ;  as  a  class 
they  won't  drive.  They  value  and  respect  good  example,  are 
quick  to  own  and  appreciate  real  good  advice,  but  they  are  too 
advanced  for  quackery,  too  independent  to  be  for  ever  expected 
to  bow  to  commonplace  theorising  at  the  hands  of  peers  when 
they  can  have  real  teaching  from  the  lips  of  men  of  less  elevation 
but  more  sense.  Let  the  managers  of  these  institutions  seek  for 
lecturers  among  men  who,  masters  in  their  line,  can  yet  speak 
as  to  children  ;  let  the  lectures  lead  to  the  books  ;  the  books  be 
such  as  will  afford  knowledge  in  leisure  hours  ;  let  the  newspaper 
and  the  light  reading  be,  if  not  the  pioneers  to  more  knowledge, 
at  least  that  refreshment  to  the  brain  which  may  restore  its  tone 
after  hours  of  toil. 

Above  all,  let  every  well-wisher  to  these  institutions  encour- 
age the  members  to  work  out  their  own  system,  to  carry  out 
unaided  their  own  regulations  ;  to  be  healthy,  they  need  to  be 
strong-rooted   and    closely  tended  ;    too    much   patronage   runs 
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them  to  all  stalk  ;  too  much  interference  by  outside,  honorary 
well-wishers  produces  that  sort  of  spasmodic  culture  which  may 
develop  a  noisy  soirte  or  two,  but  will  leave  the  real  welfare  of 
the  institution  neglected. 

Employers  and  the  Employed. 

April  20,  1867. 

We  are  reaping  a  crop  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  sow  ; 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  was,  and  is  yet,  a  very  expensive 
process.  The  great  masses  of  our  fellow-creatures  were  growing 
up  in  ignorance — labouring  beings  of  our  own  nature,  but  nothing 
more.  Thews  and  sinews  they  had  ;  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
after  a  sort,  they  needed,  and  by  their  labour  they  earned  them. 
In  the  necessaries  of  the  lowest  human  existence  they  were  thus 
provided,  by  the  profit  of  their  labour  ;  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
at  large  was  thus  sustained  and  increased.  In  a  land  of  wealth 
the  product  of  labour,  the  labourers  were  very  poor  ;  in  a  land 
of  churches  they  were  still  but  too  much  children  of  stolid  igno- 
rance, or  the  slaves  of  weak  superstition.  There  was  better  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter  to  be  had,  but  they  had  not  the  energy 
to  seek  them  ;  there  were  means  of  peace  and  hope  at  their 
doors,  but  they  were  wanting  in  the  desire  to  obtain  them,  sadly 
deficient  in  the  mental  culture  by  which  alone  they  could  be 
appreciated. 

The  schoolmaster  was  sent  abroad.  It  was  admitted  his 
work  had  been  far  too  much  confined  to  the  homes  of  wealth. 
There  was  no  moral  evil  under  the  nation's  sun  which,  it  was 
argued,  would  not  fall  before  the  attack  of  systematic  national 
education.  Sunday-schools  had  done  something — much,  if  the 
material  dealt  with  was  taken  into  account ;  but,  after  all,  it  was 
a  mere  scratching  in  of  Scriptural  lines  on  a  surface  altogether 
unfitted  to  retain  the  impression  made.  Sunday-school  advo- 
cates justly  said  the  work  of  the  one  day  would  make  little  way 
against  the  influence  of  the  neglect  of  brain  for  the  other  six. 

At  last  the  schoolmaster  did  get  abroad,  penetrated  far  and 
wide  into  this  mental  wilderness.  Schools  rapidly  multiplied, 
and  as  they  grew  in  numbers  and  exhibited  their  results,  their 
machinery  was  improved   to   meet  the  failures  their  experience 
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developed.  Education  became  a  national  work,  a  work  in  which 
no  nation  ever  engaged  with  more  zeal,  or  obtained  the  study  of 
men  more  learned,  more  devoted  to  pure  philanthropy.  The 
sums  spent  by  the  nation  in  this  work,  to  our  forefathers,  would 
have  appeared  as  fabulous  ;  there  was  yet  a  cry  for  more,  and 
more  was  given.  We  can  hardly  say  where  this  expenditure  will 
yet  cease  ;  add  to  what  the  nation  gives,  as  such,  the  funds  found 
by  voluntary  subscription,  and  we  arrive  at  a  sum  which,  in  its 
total,  is  indeed  a  powerful  demonstration  of  the  value  English- 
men ascribe  to  the  education  of  the  working  classes. 

I,  for  one,  believe  the  result  proves  that  the  investment  has 
made  a  return  fully  equal  to  any  which  we  could  in  reason  have 
expected.  I  believe  the  power  to  learn  is  a  faculty,  like  many 
others,  after  a  sort  hereditary.  As  the  rule,  the  child  of  a  third 
generation  of  the  well-taught  must  necessarily  be  easier  taught 
than  the  child  of  parents  and  grand-parents  who  were  never 
taught  at  all,  and  this  independent  of  the  powerful  influence  of  a 
home  rescued  from  the  old  atmosphere  of  brutal  ignorance.  I, 
then,  argue  that  each  successive  generation  will  learn  with  more 
ease,  and  that  thus,  in  the  limited  number  of  years  the  working 
man's  child  can  remain  at  school,  if  that  child  does  not  actually 
obtain  a  greater  advance  in  learning,  it  will  yet  learn  better,  and 
make  better  use  of  what  it  is  taught. 

The  problem  which  to  me  appears  to  be  the  one  most  diffi- 
cult to  solve  is,  how  far  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the 
working  classes  will  in  the  end  affect  their  position  in  regard  to 
their  employers.  In  other  words,  can  educated  service  be  ex- 
pected to  display  the  same  serving  features  as  that  service  did 
which  was  the  mere  act  of  earning  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  by 
those  who  cared  for  little  else  ?  We  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  one 
single  species  of  service  in  which  we  do  not  now  hear  from  the 
employers  that  the  servant  is  getting  far  too  independent.  It  is 
said,  and  with  truth,  labour  is  becoming  a  very  restless  element. 
I  say  it  must  of  necessity  become  much  more  so,  and  that  it 
is  far  wiser  to  admit  this  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  seek  some  way  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  it, 
than   to    sit  down     and    murmur   at   what    any    thinking    man 
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must  have  foreseen  would  have  been  the  issue  of  national 
education. 

The  working  man  is  no  longer,  even  in  the  rural  districts,  a 
mere  local,  animated  labour  tool.  His  vision  extends  beyond 
the  parochial  boundary.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  quasi  serf,  con- 
tent to  vegetate  where  he  felt  rooted.  He  is  not  afraid  to  travel, 
has  ready,  cheap  means  of  doing  it  ;  away  from  home  he  has 
the  power,  at  less  than  the  price  of  a  pot  of  beer,  to  at  any  time 
communicate  with  those  he  has  left  there.  He  has  become 
ambitious  ;  within  his  own  circle  he  knows  those  who  have  gone 
out  into  the  world,  even  beyond  his  own  county,  sought  higher 
wages,  other  sort  of  work,  obtained  it,  and  with  it  an  amount  of 
comfort  he  knows  not.  The  boy  who  has  gone  through  a  good 
day-school,  had  its  teaching  kept  partially  alive  by  the  night- 
school,  with  some  acquired  thirst  for  reading,  a  newspaper  for  a 
penny,  and  tracts  for  next  to  nothing,  is  no  marvel  of  discontent 
if  he  aspires  to  higher  work  than  the  out-door  drudgery  of  the 
farm,  mere  manual  labour  at  low  pay,  with  little  to  interest,  a 
great  deal  to  dull  life.  '  Words  '  with  '  master '  have  not  the 
terror  for  him  they  had  for  his  father  or  grandfather  ;  they  then 
were  minatory  of '  discharge,'  and  this  was  a  sentence  of  want  or 
the  workhouse.  He  knows  that  now  there  are  more  masters 
looking  for  men  than  there  are  men  seeking  masters  ;  hobnailed 
labour  is  getting  very  independent  ;  the  school  has  opened  its 
eyes  to  the  good  and  evil  of  the  wage  world  ;  it  has  learnt  its 
value  not  to  the  parochial  employer  alone,  but  to  employers 
elsewhere,  where  wages  are  higher,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  is 
more  grateful  to  a  mind  educated,  if  not  highly,  at  least  suffi- 
ciently to  quicken  self-interest  into  no  little  energy. 

If  this  be  so  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  who 
can  dispute  its  truth  with  regard  to  the  mechanic  ?  He  always 
required  a  certain  amount  of  education  ;  dealing  with  matters 
requiring  thought — brain  exercise  to  govern  manipulation — his 
shop  became  a  school.  If  he  was  a  fool  he  was  a  failure,  and 
had  to  fall  back  upon  the  drudgery  of  ordinary  labour  ;  from  a 
boy  familiar  with  tool  work,  the  advance  he  made  in  the  skilled 
use  of  tools  was  in  itself  education.  Daily  brought  in  contact 
with  the  application  of  machinery  to  all  its  varied  aims,  seeing 
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from  time  to  time  its  further  improvement,  there  was  a  perpetual 
call  for  an  increase  of  intelligence  on  his  own  part,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  fresh  skill  and  thought  it  required.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  give  the  boys  of  agricultural  labourers  a  taste, 
a  real  liking,  for  education,  for  they  cannot  see  its  direct  value 
in  the  station  of  life  to  which  they  are  taught  they  are  called. 
The  young  of  the  factory  soon  see  money's  worth  in  every 
advance  they  can  make  in  brain  training,  just  as  they  daily  find 
their  battle  in  life  harder  for  want  of  it.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  the  means  of  education  in  the  busy  districts  of 
mechanic  industrial  life  are  yet  far  short  of  the  demand,  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  produce  a  most  evident  exhibition  of 
the  result — the  birth  of  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  ideas  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  old  relation  of 
master  and  '  hand,'  which  are  fast  proving  that  this  relationship 
must  inevitably  undergo  a  very  great  change. 

The  working  men  would,  I  believe,  be  the  last  to  deny  what 
they  owe  to  education,  to  undervalue  the  labour  and  liberality 
which  have  been  so  generously  given  to  its  advance.  I  can, 
however,  quite  understand  that  they  feel  justified  in  seeking  a 
higher  status  in  social  life  than  they  had  any  right  to  expect  in 
their  former  ignorant  condition.  Taught  to  think,  they  very 
naturally  think,  like  other  men,  first  of  matters  which  pertain  to 
their  own  class  interest.  Seeing,  as  they  do,  the  wonderful 
increase  in  the  nation's  wealth,  the  result  of  national  labour,  they 
may  well  compare  their  own  position  with  that  of  those  whose 
fortunes  have  been  made  by  their  labour.  Do  the  supporters  of 
mechanics'  institutes,  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  all 
the  never-ceasing  machinery  kept  at  work  to  further  the  progress 
of  the  working  man's  intelligence,  ever  stop  to  consider  that 
these  are,  after  all,  so  many  inducements  to  lead  the  working 
man  to  crave  for  more  leisure  for  intellectual  enjoyment — for 
rational  recreation  ?  To  be  everlastingly  calling  large  bodies 
of  mechanics  together,  to  beseech  them  to  seek  mental  culti- 
vation, to  use  the  means  to  attain  it  you  offer  to  them, — to  be 
for  ever  telling  them  of  the  pleasures  of  reading,  the  happy 
enjoyment  some  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  affords, — 
what  is  this  but  so  much  leading  up  to  the  idea  on  their  part  — 
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1  Granted  all  this,  where  arc  our  leisure  hours,  in  which,  if  we 
have  at  some  sacrifice  obtained  the  school  teaching,  we  can,  as 
men,  now  put  it  to  further  interest  by  availing  ourselves  of  all 
you  thus  offer  us  ? '  Do  those  who  now  speak  with  so  much 
apprehension  of  evil  of  the  powerful  combination  of  the  working 
classes,  to  advance  selfishly  their  own  views  of  their  own  special 
interests,  ever  really  consider  that  the  inevitable  result  of  in- 
creased intellectual  culture  must  be  the  application  of  it  first  to 
personal  interest  ?  For  what  is  the  merchant  or  the  manufac- 
turer trained  but  to  study  his  market,  that  he  may  best  advance 
the  growth  of  his  own  capital  by  wise  use,  as  the  world's  market 
may  afford  opportunity  ?  Is  he  called  on  to  be  for  ever  watch- 
ful that  his  own  advancement  is  only  to  be  achieved  with  defer- 
ence to  the  advancement  of  others  ?  He  for  ever  toils  amidst 
ruins.  He  is  ever  more  or  less  subject  to  ruin  himself.  The 
happy  stroke  of  business  which  has  brought  him  his  tens  of 
thousands,  has  it  not  been  made  in  scenes  where  bankruptcy  has 
scattered  around  him  ample  proof  that  the  success  of  the  few  is 
for  ever  achieved  in  fields  where  many  come  to  disaster  ?  Has 
education,  the  institute,  its  reading-room,  and  literature — to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  issue  of  the  daily  cheap  press — left  the 
working  man  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  moralist 
may  say,  the  winning  the  good  things  of  this  life  is  ever  treated 
as  a  very  selfish,  dry  matter  of  business  ? 

I  admit  that  very  generally  in  ordinary  seasons  the  home  of 
the  mechanic  has  that  much  of  comfort  in  it  which  in  my  younger 
days,  familiar  as  I  was  with  such  homes,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered positive  luxury.  I  cannot,  however,  deny  that  I  have 
seen  a  far  greater  advance  in  this  direction  in  every  other  class. 
In  reality,  I  believe  one  great  cause  of  that  combination  of  the 
labour  interest,  which  at  this  moment  may  well  attract  the  most 
serious  attention  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  is  a  sense  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  thus  combined  that  the  line  is  still  far  too 
broad  which  separates  the  condition  of  the  employers  and  the 
employed.  It  is  not  simply  that  education  and  the  theories  and 
admonitions  of  its  great  advocates  have  led  the  working  men  to 
consider  that  the  life  of  labour  should  have  that  share  of  leisure 
which    can    gain    relief  from  its  necessary    routine   in   rational 
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recreation,  but  that,  in  addition  to  this,  that  labour,  skilled,  the 
result  of  much  mental  as  well  as  physical  toil,  has  as  much  just 
right  to  seek  the  greatest  profit  it  can  from  its  use  as  those  who 
sell  its  product  have  to  seek  their  best  market.  Education  has 
taught  the  working  man  to  think  ;  thought  directed  to  his  own 
interest  has  led  him  to  seek  the  strength  in  combination  which 
single-handed  he  could  not  possess ;  that  such  combination 
should  assume,  selfishly,  offensive  features  is  but  natural  ;  every 
step  gained  led  up  to  the  desire  to  use  the  same  means  to  gain 
more  ;  thus  reasonable  demands,  only  first  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  combination,  have  led  to  its  abuse,  and  who  shall  now  say 
where  this  power,  thus  encouraged  by  success,  shall  eventually 
lead?  History  can  give  many  an  instance  where  a  trifling 
victory  in  a  just  quarrel  has  led  to  large  strife  on  no  ground 
justifiable  ;  and  thus  power,  used  first  on  the  side  of  justice,  has 
become  a  cruel  agent  to  work  injustice,  simply  because,  being 
victorious  once,  having  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  victory,  it  had  not 
the  self-control  to  rest  content  with  justifiable  success. 

The  Commission  now  sitting  will  elicit  evidence  as  to  the 
great  power  for  good  or  evil  the  Trades'  Unions  have  made  for 
themselves.  It  will  exhibit  the  whole  story  of  great  power, 
made  at  times  subject  to  great  abuse.  It  will  tell  us  no  new 
tale  when  it  relates  the  fact  that  those  who  wield  a  despot's 
strength,  being  but  men,  are  for  ever  liable  to  so  wield  it  in  the 
exercise  of  tyranny  which  nothing  can  justify,  with  that  want  of 
foresight  which  seems  so  often  to  distinguish  those  who,  com- 
bining for  present  gain,  are  heedless  to  calculate  how  far  it  may 
be  purchased  at  grievous  future  loss.  Of  one  thing  I  feel  quite 
certain — the  evidence  now  given  will  satisfy  every  thinking  man 
that  there  are  causes  at  work  which  must  result  in  the  greatest 
change  in  the  relative  conditions  of  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed;  that  one,  the  greatest  cause  of  this,  is  the  advance 
made,  through  education,  in  the  intellectual  power  of  the  work- 
ing men.  I  even  now  for  ever  hear  it  said  that  the  present  state 
of  things  arises  from  the  fact  that  education  has  only  half  done 
its  work  ;  that  the  working  men  have  yet  to  learn  the  real  sound 
principles  of  political  economy,  that  they  would  then  see  that  in 
very  much  at  which  the)-  aim  they  act,  not  simply  unjustly  to 
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some  of  their  own  class,  but  after  a  fashion  which  must  tend  to 
their  eventual  ill  as  a  body.  If,  looking  at  the  opposite  ranks, 
the  employers,  I  saw  a  growing  desire  to  trade  on  strictly  honest 
principles  ;  if  I  saw  these  prudent  to  avoid  rash  speculation, 
upright  to  abhor  and  to  abstain  from  everything  unsound,  dis- 
reputable in  business,  I  might  hope  that  education,  of  which 
they  have  so  much,  would  make  the  working  man,  who  has 
comparatively  so  little,  more  wise  in  the  use  of  his  labour  capital, 
more  just  to  avoid  dealing  with  it  for  mere  selfish  present  gain 
in  ways  which  cannot  be  defended. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  will  only  be  found  after  a  far 
more  sore  trial  of  the  ways  and  means  of  money  capital  with 
commercial  knowledge,  and  labour  capital  with  its  wider  views, 
than  any  we  have  yet  known.  Each  party  has  yet  much  to 
learn  of  the  true  position  of  its  opponent.  Unless  I  much 
mistake,  the  days  are  gone  by  when  employers  of  labour  can 
realise  the  profits  which  have  lifted  so  many  from  the  position  of 
small  capitalists  to  that  of  affluent  merchants.  The  working 
man  must  and  will  rise  in  social  and  political  status  ;  we  have 
qualified  him  to  contend  for  this  rise,  and  he  has  not  been  slow, 
if  not  altogether  wise,  in  the  contest.  He  has  yet  to  find  that 
point  of  arrest  in  his  demands  at  which  he  must  stop,  unless  he 
would  so  embarrass  all  trade  that  in  its  entire  revolution  none 
would  suffer  worse  than  himself. 

The  nation  was  ashamed  of  its  people's  ignorance — shall  it 
now  shrink  in  cowardice  from  the  plain  results  of  having  made 
the  working  man  a  thinking  being,  a  student  of  his  own  interest? 
The  growing  skill  of  our  artisans  has  hitherto  made  our  country 
a  world's  wonder  for  the  variety  of  its  inventions  to  cheapen 
production  and  increase  its  field.  We  must  count  the  cost  on 
the  other  side.  The  thirst  for  knowledge,  its  increase,  in  a  land 
so  covered  with  evidence  of  wealth,  was  sure  to  beget  some 
aspiration  for  higher  status  in  those  who,  when  ignorant,  as 
such,  were  content  to  take  life  as  though  it  was — all  beer  and 
skittles  None  who  have  watched  the  working  classes  could 
doubt  but  that  the  day  was  coming  when,  strong  in  a  new 
strength,  they  would  use  it  for  their  own  purpose.  Ignorant 
men   would  not    serve  our  turn  ;   the  better  man    may  be  at 
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present  difficult  to  fit  into  our  old  ideas  of  a  servant.  Those 
ideas  must  undergo  some  change.  In  a  spirit  of  wise  concilia- 
tion, the  employers  must  seek  new  laws  to  rule  their  common 
interest  with  the  claims  of  labour.  In  the  same  spirit  must  the 
working  men  regard  the  just  claims  of  those  who  labour  with 
their  brains  to  increase  their  capital.  Mutual  distrust,  mutual 
reviling,  can  only  lead  to  mutual  disaster. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  employers,  as  the  rule,  have 
been  hard,  Oppressive,  grudging  dealers  with  the  employed.     I 
know  the  contrary  to  be  true.     I  have  seen  the  noblest  works 
of  philanthropy  persistently  carried  out  by  such  men  at  enor- 
mous cost  for  the  sole  benefit  of  their  workmen.     Nor  do  I 
believe  the  working  men  to  be  extortionate,  ungrateful,  radical, 
&c.     I  am  satisfied  they  will  bear  comparison  with  any  other 
existing  body  of  men,  that  they  have  a  very  large  leaven  of 
loyalty,  have  proved  their  patience  in  trial,  their  honesty  under 
temptation,  in  a  way  beyond  all  praise  ;  that  to  their  industry, 
their  skill,  we  owe  it  that  hitherto  we  have  been  of  all  nations  so 
commercially  famous.     I  hold  it  no  great  imputation  on  them 
as  a  class  that,  seeking  legitimate  objects  by  means  so  powerful, 
they  may,  in  much,  have  abused  that  power. 

Of  late  years  we  have  had  two  phases  of  service — that  in 
which  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  employers  has  won  the 
good  will  as  well  as  industry  of  the  employed,  and  that  in 
which  wages  grudgingly  paid  have  made  the  workmen  feel  that 
they  had  no  interest  beyond  their  own  in  the  prosperity  or 
adversity  of  those  they  served.  A  change  has  passed  over 
both  ;  the  Union  is  all-powerful  even  over  those  who  count 
kindness  and  sympathy  no  small  element  of  wages.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  ungrateful  to  the  masters  who  have  used  them  so 
well,  whose  service  has  been  that  of  their  whole  lives  ;  but  a  new 
motive  has  arisen  ;  they  are  now  men  of  an  '  order,'  class  men  as 
well  as  men  of  this  or  that  '  firm.'  They  are  forced  to  renounce 
private  feeling  when  it  is  in  antagonism  to  class  interest  ;  they 
would  be  true  to  their  employers,  but  dare  not,  even  if  they 
desire,  be  untrue  to  their  brother  workmen.  Some  of  these 
may  have  refused  to  join  the  '  Union,'  others  have  joined  it  with 
some    pain       I    cannot    doubt    but    that    eventual ly    the    great 
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majority  will    fall   into  the  unionist  ranks  ;  the  men  who  have 
been  treated  as  mere  hirelings  are  sure  to  do  so. 

I  see  clearly  that  not  only  in  this  country,  but  wherever 
skilled  labour  is  employed,  these  combinations  will  rule.  Years 
ago  I  asserted  it  would  be  so.  The  relative  position,  then,  of 
money  capital  and  labour  capital  must  undergo  great  change. 
I  hold  that  the  law  at  all  cost  is  bound  to  defend  the  personal 
liberty  of  every  master,  every  workman,  from  any  forcible  vio- 
lation ;  I  cannot  see  what  legislation  can  do  more  in  the  matter, 
except  in  the  direction  of  legalising  some  machinery  for  arbitra- 
tion, by  which  both  parties  referring  any  dispute  to  it  shall  be 
legally  bound  to  submit  to  its  decision.  As  an  old  advocate  of 
the  interests  of  working  men,  I  am  as  ready  as  anyone  to  de- 
nounce and  reprobate  much  that  is  clearly  unjust  in  their 
unionist  proceedings  :  but  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  fact  that 
the  means  of  education  we  have  as  a  nation  afforded  them  bears 
its  natural  fruit,  in  this  combined  attempt  to  seek  for  their  sole 
capital — labour — its  highest  return,  and  with  this  more  rest  from 
continued  toil.  It  is  yet  for  them  to  discover  what  wages  and 
social  advantages  trade  can  really  afford  them.  If  the  articles 
their  labour  produces  are  to  be  so  enhanced  in  the  cost  of  their 
production  as  to  restrict  demand  for  them,  it  is  folly  to  expect 
that  capitalists  will  not  seek  other  fields  for  themselves. 

The  Farm  Labourers'  Strike. 

April  8,  1872. 

It  is  no  use  closing  our  eyes  to  the  fact — the  waggoner  is, 
at  last,  putting  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  That  hitherto 
most  passive  and  patient  of  beings,  the  agricultural  labourer, 
rears  his  head  after  the  fashion  of  a  genuine  working  man  of  the 
day,  and  tells  us  he  will  have  his  '  Union.'  He  is  going  to  find 
mouth  to  tell  his  own  tale,  the  arm  to  work  out  his  own  deliver- 
ance. That  which  has  raised  the  wrages  and  attained  shortened 
time  of  toil  to  other  classes  of  working  men  he  now  firmly,  but 
respectfully,  tells  us  he  will  try  for  himself. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  man  living  to  conceive  so  utter  a  sub- 
version of  all  existing  relations  between  Hodge  and  Clodge 
and   their  masters,  their    landlords,   their   squires,    their   board 
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of  guardians'  almsmen,  their  parson — all  who  step  over  their 
threshold  of  the  village  greater  and  lesser  folk — than  this  move- 
ment, if  general,  as  I  clearly  foresee  it  will  be,  will  occasion  ?  It 
will  be  such  a  galvanising  of  rural  still  life  as  will  convulse  it 
from  head  to  sole.  It  will  take  years  of  time  to  restore  any 
approach  to  the  life  of  the  olden  time.  Conceive  a  village  com- 
munity saturated  with  the  elements  of  class  suspicion  that  will 
thus  be  produced  ;  '  unionists '  on  the  watch  for  every  combina- 
tion to  meet  their  aims  by  the  higher  powers  of  the  village 
estate  ;  these  '  powers '  living  under  a  sense  that  a  new  power 
exists  at  their  very  doors  owning  no  local  allegiance. 

There  are  those  who  are  inclined  to  treat  this  movement 
with  scarce  concealed  derision.  I  am  not  one  of  them.  For 
very  many  years  of  my  life,  as  you,  Sir,  well  know,  I  have  been 
a  close  observer  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
By  your  indulgence  I  have  again  and  again  called  public  atten- 
tion to  it.  I  have  ever  held  that  the  time  would  come  when 
some  such  crisis  as  the  present  must  arrive.  I  have  seen — who 
has  not? — the  amalgamation  of  small  holdings  into  large,  the 
transformation  of  farmhouses  into  dwellings  of  almost  esquiral 
elevation,  a  race  of  tenant  farmers  coming  to  the  front,  whose 
education  and  social  position,  not  inconsistent  with  the  capital 
they  invest  in  their  business,  were  treading  very  closely  on  the 
heels  of  their  landlords.  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  a 
system  which  has  made  the  estate  agent  stand  between  these 
and  the  proprietors  under  whom  they  rent,  after  a  fashion  which 
obliterated  a  great  deal  of  that  intercourse  with  the  head  of  the 
estate  his  tenants  once  enjoyed.  I  have  seen  the  foremen  of  the 
large  holdings  acting  to  intercept  the  more  kindly,  homely 
intercourse  which  once  prevailed  between  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer.  I  have  marked  the  working  of  these  changes,  and 
seen  it  act  to  a  division  of '  interests '  in  my  opinion  much  to  be 
deplored — interests  it  was  most  important  to  hold  united  by 
mutual  attachment. 

The  one  spot  on  the  village  map  which  remained  unchanged 
was  that  which  marked  the  life  of  labour,  hard,  continued,  sub- 
ject to  all  outdoor  work  in  all  seasons.  Mansions  have  become 
as  palaces,  homesteads  as  mansions.     The  landowner's  stables 
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and  the  tenant  farmer's  beast  sheds  have  had  all  that  science 
could  suggest  or  money  purchase  of  healthy  economy  given  to 
them.  Scan  the  villages — the  eye  soon  sees  ample  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  luxury  and  comfort  pervading  where  all  else 
dwells  of  life,  save  and  except  where  the  eye  rests  on  the 
labourer's  home. 

The  tale  of  that  home  has  been  but  too  often  told  in  your 
columns  ;  the  reports  of  royal  commissions  have  blue-booked 
it.  Hodge  and  Clodgc  are  now  about  to  tell  it  for  themselves, 
to  make  their  own  report  and  pass  their  own  resolutions  upon  it. 

Well,  Sir,  the  matter  has  to  be  looked  in  the  face  ;  wide- 
spread agrarian  discontent  provable  to  be  founded  on  some  just 
ground  is  not  a  thing  to  shunt  aside,  as  a  mere  passing  train  of 
third-class  irritation.  The  wave  of  this  rising  tide  of  remon- 
strance flows  with  a  force,  and  is  accelerated  by  an  action,  which 
neither  soft  words  nor  angry  threats  can  arrest.  This  is  no  such 
movement  as  any  of  the  olden  rural  disturbances.  The  school- 
master has  been  upon  the  stubbles  and  the  turnip  fields,  he  has 
wakened  up  the  brain  power  of  him  who  holds  the  plough  and 
wields  the  hoe.  He  has  inoculated  the  old  long-enduring  mere 
animal  life  with  a  measure  of  human  intelligence,  which  has 
fed  on  real  books—real  newspapers.  The  eyes  of  Hodge  and 
Clodge  have  now  the  vision  which  can  pierce  beyond  the  village 
horizon  ;  they  have  learnt  that  existence  has  some  nobler  end 
than  the  mere  breeding  life,  sweetened  by  beer  and  skittles. 
They  have  a  shadow  in  view  of  a  day  when  they  may  possibly 
cease  to  be  paupers. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  them  have  counted  the  cost  of  this 
effort  at  independence  ;  how  many  have  considered  that  they 
must,  even  on  the  best  of  terms  they  can  obtain,  have  yet  sea- 
sons when  sickness,  or  accident,  or  the  hand  of  death  must  force 
them  upon  the  mercy  of  a  board  of  guardians  composed  of  the 
dire  enemies  of  '  union  '  combination — have  appreciated  the  fact 
that  they  may  find  the  hands  of  the  ladies,  whose  lords  own  or 
rent  in  the  parish,  may  be  henceforward  withheld  from  many  a 
work  of  benevolent  aid,  when  they  have  been  taught  that  to  dis- 
courage '  union  '  men  will  be  a  duty  to  their  own  class? 

What    great   social    revolution    was    ever   yet  wrought   out 
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except  at  the  cost  of  great  present  suffering — yes,  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  much  charitable  feeling  ?  We  can  but  hope  that  the 
great  Power  which  rules  all  life  may  temper  the  angry  passions 
this  movement  must  beget,  and  give  to  all  concerned  a  spirit  of 
justice  and  forbearance. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  over  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  land,  the  class  who  wring  from  it  by  a  sweating  industry  its 
fruits  are,  in  social,  moral,  and  physical  condition,  in  sad  con- 
trast to  those  who  pay  rent  or  receive  it ;  that  while  these  latter 
have  at  least  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  well-to-do  prosperity, 
the  former  for  the  most  part  exist,  liable  in  every  exigency  of 
life  to  become  recipients  of  poor  law  alms,  dwelling  where,  if 
health  can  be  preserved,  decency  can  scarce  exist ;  working  for 
a  wage  which  affords,  after  shelter  and  clothing  are  paid  for,  no 
margin  for  any  food  but  that  which  just  supports,  is  altogether 
unequal  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  repairing  power  the  call 
upon  the  constitution  which  each  day's  hard  toil  imperatively 
demands  ;  in  other  words,  keeps  the  physical  condition  of  the 
labourer  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  having  regard  to  the 
work  he  must  do,  the  weather  he  must  encounter. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  labourers  have  not  a  clear  right 
to  combine —  if  they  choose — to  '  strike '  ;  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  may  say  it  is  a  right  they  had  been  wiser  to  have 
held  in  abeyance  rather  than  brought  into  action.  It  may  be 
very  true  that  they  never  would  have  sought  to  combine  had 
they  not  seen  the  success  of  combination  in  other  fields  of 
labour;  but  this  is  only  an  admission  that,  seeing  as  they  believe 
a  way  for  the  redress  of  grievance  which  has  succeeded  and  is 
legal,  believing  they  have  grievances,  they  have  sought  to  follow 
it  in  their  own  case. 

It  cannot  be  expected  in  such  a  contest  of  '  interests '  that 
there  will  not  be  much  recrimination,  angry  and  bitter ;  that  the 
statements  on  the  one  hand  of  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the 
labourer,  as  made  on  his  side,  will  not  be  met  with  much  qualifi- 
cation, and  it  may  be  positive  contradiction,  from  the  side  of  the 
employers — this  always  has  been  the  case.  The  books  of  the 
relieving  officers  will,  however,  be  safely  appealed  to  in  most 
districts  as  affording  evidence  that  the  boards  of  guardians  do 
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act  under  the  admitted  impression  that,  let  the  sum  paid  be 
what  it  may,  it  is  one  which  for  ever  keeps  the  labourer  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism. 

To  me,  and  I  feel  assured  to  all  who  have  of  late  years 
closely  watched  the  social  features  of  the  labourer's  life,  it  has 
been  clear  that  any  movement  like  the  present,  come  when  it 
would,  would  in  all  probability  find  its  leaders  where  I  see  it  has 
already  found  one  able  leader.  There  is  but  one  scene  of  purely 
class  intercourse  the  labourers  enjoy,  but  one  accustomed  place 
of  meeting  where  as  a  class  they  meet  separate  from  all  others, 
and  that  is  in  the  smaller  village  '  chapels  '  and  '  meeting'  houses. 
I  believe  the  greatest  portion  of  the  success  of  the  '  temperance ' 
cause  among  the  labourers  has  been  obtained  through  the  action 
of  these  congregations,  and  those  who  minister  at  them.  The 
one  hope  I  have  of  the  present  agitation  being  kept  within  legal 
bounds,  of  its  seeking  to  carry  out  its  ends  in  a  calm,  peaceful, 
however  bold  and  determined  spirit,  proceeds  from  my  belief  that 
there  will  be  a  powerful  religious  tone  given  to  it  by  its  real 
leaders  being  of  the  labouring  class.  If  that  class  really  seek  to 
act  for  themselves,  and  shun  the  guidance  of  outside  political 
agitators,  my  conviction  is  this  will  be  the  case.  I  fully  expect 
we  shall  see  a  powerful  and  far-spreading  puritanical  spirit  of 
resistance  pervade  this  working  class  if  they  are  now  met  by 
attempts  to  control  them,  the  eventual  result  of  which  none  can 
foretell.  The  aspect  of  our  day  is  one,  to  me,  which  strongly 
invites  it. 

The  ministers  in  these  chapels  and  in  the  cottages  where 
religious  '  meetings  '  are  held  are  chiefly  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
very  many  of  whom  are  themselves  day  labourers,  sweating  in 
common  with  the  members  of  their  flocks.  They  are  earnest 
men  of  deep  religious  conviction  ;  they  possess  a  large  amount 
of  Bible-gleaned  knowledge  ;  their  conversation  and  that  of 
most  of  their  '  members '  is  strongly  coloured  with  Scriptural 
phraseology.  They  are  for  the  most  part  gifted  with  a  rough, 
very  ready  eloquence  which,  stirred  up  by  the  prompting  of  an 
imagination  ever  more  or  less  under  religious  excitement,  gives 
to  them  great  power  to  excite  their  hearers.  Their  great  theme 
is  '  the  glory  which  awaits  the  converted  in  the  world  to  come ' ; 
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of  this  they  never  weary    in  its    telling  or   weary    those   who 
hearken.     When  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  are   addressing  a 
class  the  nature  of  whose  lives  and  homes  we  well  know  in  this 
world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rough,  graphic  pictures  thrown 
upon  the  walls  of  the  '  meeting,'  of  what  Scripture  reveals  of  the 
future,  however  imaginative  in  some  details  to  minds  of  higher 
culture,  should  be  to  them  most  attractive.     It  is  my  belief  that 
at    '  meeting,'  at   chapel,    rarely,    if  ever,    do    these    Methodist 
preachers  go  aside  from  religious  teaching — pure  to  them,  how- 
ever simple.     They  have   not  hitherto,  in  prayer  or  preaching, 
dealt   with  political   or  social   matters.     But  we   must  bear  in 
mind   you  cannot   weave  a   whole  distinct  class  of  men    and 
women  into  one    texture,    every    thread    of  which   is  cottage- 
grown,  for  religious  purposes,  and  not  thus  bind  them  in  a  com- 
mon interest  in  all  else.     Wherever  else  the  '  members '  meet 
their  ministers,  these  latter  get   at  once   acquainted  with  the 
story  of  their  lives.     No  act  of  petty  tyranny  exercised  on  a 
'  member '  in  one  village  fails  thus  to  be  reported  more  or  less 
through    the  circuit.     The    dealings   in    any    parish    of  squire, 
farmer,  parson,  agent,  &c,  with  the  labourer,  for  good  or  evil, 
become  subject  of   comment  in  every  parish  for    miles  away. 
The   suffering  of  one    branch    of  '  the   denomination '   or   any 
member  of  it,  come  it  whence  it  may,  has  the  sympathy  of  the 
'  minister '  to  whom  it  is  told  ;  he  carries  the  tale  to  tell,  and  get 
sympathy  from,  all  the  members  of  many  separate  flocks.    That 
these  preachers  are  paid  it  is  true,  but  they  are  not  the  men  to 
have  been  silent  unpaid.  They  have,  many  of  them,  a  zeal  nothing 
can  intimidate,  and  of  which  no  money  could  purchase  silence. 

These  are  the  men  to  whom  I  look,  if  this  contest  is  to  be 
fought  out,  if  the  labourers  will  go  into  '  union,'  and  the  em- 
ployers and  landowners  are  determined  to  resist  it,  as  the 
chief  instruments  to  procure  moderation  in  the  claims  of  the 
labourers,  submission  to  the  law  in  their  prosecution.  They 
know— none  better — the  history  of  every  parish ;  none  an 
better  qualified  to  declare  what  is  truth  in  the  matter  of  wage- 
really  paid,  what  the  nature  of  the  food  and  home  the  labourer 
can  obtain.  They  have  an  influence  capable  of  exercise  in  this 
matter  it  were  folly  to  deny.    They  have  the  ear  of  the  labourer 
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in   his  highest    interests ;  to   them   he    will    now  listen    in   this 
struggle  to  amend  his  earthly  state. 

One  word  or  two  on  the  position  of  the  farmer.  He  took 
his  farm  calculating  on  the  information  given  him  as  to  the 
average  amount  of  poor  rate — the  rate  of  wages  paid  on  the 
estate,  the  amount  of  accommodation  on  it  for  the  labourers 
he  would  require.  This  information  he  had  from  the  agent  or 
direct  from  the  landlord.  Let  me  suppose  a  case.  In  village  A 
there  are  several  large  holdings  ;  not  many  years  since  there 
were  very  many  cottages  — systematic  destruction  may  have 
since  reduced  the  number  ;  the  supply  of  labour  handy  to  the 
farms  was  abundant.  The  cottages  belonged  to  the  landlord. 
Those  who  lived  in  them  were  expected  to  work  on  a  certain 
well-known  scale  of  wages  ;  the  squire's  '  pick  '  of  them  received 
is.  a  week  more  than  the  farming  men.  It  was  well  understood 
that  those  who  were  discontented  with  their  wages  must  go 
elsewhere.  The  tenants  had  each  a  few  cottages  in  their  own 
hands,  let  to  them  with  the  farms.  A  'union'  is  formed,  re- 
sisted ;  there  is  a  'strike.'  If  the  farmer  says  to  his  carter  and 
shepherd,  '  You  must  quit  my  cottages,'  what  will  the  landlord 
say  to  all  his  tenants?  Which  side  is  he  to  take?  If  that  of 
the  labourers,  suffering  them  to  remain  in  their  chosen  idleness 
until  they  force  up  wages,  how  is  this  consistent  with  the,  at 
least,  implied  understanding  that  he  had  fixed  his  rent  on  a 
scale  of  labour  cost  which  he  now  does  not  support,  but  the 
very  reverse  ?  It  will  be  one  thing  for  him  to  raise  his  garden 
men  and  stable  men  2s.  a  week  ;  it  is  quite  another  for  all  his 
tenantry  to  raise  their  wages  $s. 

If  this  movement  were  at  this  moment  arrested,  it  would 
have  already  had  this  effect — it  has  begotten  an  element  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  whole  economy  of  estate  management,  which 
can  only  be  allayed  by  a  complete  reconsideration  of  the  entire 
relation  between  landowner,  tenant,  and  labourer.  I  confess 
myself  to  be  an  utter  heretic  as  to  the  inexorable  action  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy  at  all  times  under  all  circum- 
stances. That  a  future  Nemesis  may  await  the  breach  of  the 
teaching  of  that  science  may  be  true  ;  the  events  now  rushing 
upon  us  will  not  be  turned  aside  by  the  fear  of  it. 
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One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  all  concerned,  I  fear,  is  that 
this  strife  may  beget  angry,  bitter  recrimination  of  class  against 
class.  It  is  folly  to  be  for  ever  urging,  'The  labourer  finds 
money  for  drink,  the  farmer  has  his  piano  and  his  hunter  ;  let 
the  former  be  more  sober,  the  latter  less  extravagant.'  Are  we 
so  blind  that  we  cannot  see  that  extravagance  is  the  vice  of 
the  day,  in  every  class  ?  Have  these  labourers  no  blots  to  point 
to  with  upward  finger?  Has  ownership  been  more  prudent  than 
renting  tenure  ?  Has  the  return  from  the  ownership  of  land 
justified  the  style  of  life  of  those  who  have  no  other  income? 
If  the  duties  of  owners  had  kept  pace  in  their  fulfilment  with 
the  privileges  they  claimed  to  exercise  from  their  position, 
could  the  labourer's  condition  ever  have  been  what  it  con- 
fessedly is  ? 

This  crisis  must  now  be  met  ;  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall 
in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken — no  angry  forcible  means 
can  obliterate  it.  Conciliatory  discussion  of  alleged  grievance, 
kind  forbearance  towards  present  irritation,  will  do  much  to 
mitigate  the  evil  of  the  struggle.  Forcible,  revengeful  action 
may  beget  mischief  years  will  not  mitigate.  If  the  matter  can 
be  kept  under  the  guidance  of  the  parties  primarily  interested, 
I  am  sanguine  the  issue  may  yet  be  more  favourable  than  it 
at  present  threatens  to  be.  If,  however,  this  strife  is  to  enlist 
all  the  bitter  acrimony  common  to  the  infusion  of  a  political 
element  in  such  matters,  I  fear  consequences  to  all  parties 
which  may  utterly,  for  years  to  come,  disturb  all  good  feeling 
between  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers  to  an  extent  most 
deplorable. 

Agricultural  Strikes. 

September  5,  1872. 

I  have  watched  with  no  little  interest  the  progress  of  the  so- 
called  contest  between  Labour  and  Capital,  especially  in  that 
portion  of  it  which  has  reached  the  field  of  Agricultural  Labour. 
I  think  it  has  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  we  have  fair  ground 
for  the  consideration,  how  far  it  will  affect  the  relative  position 
of  employer  and  employed  for  the  future.  On  both  sides  there 
has  been  a  fair  trial  of  strength  in  the  way  of  attack  and  defence. 
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I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  opposing  forces  have  each 
learnt  a  wholesome  lesson.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  when 
all  is  taken  into  account,  the  suffering  caused  to  both,  by  the 
disturbance  of  their  old  connection,  will  be  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  deal  only  with  the  complete 
'  revolution  ' — I  hold  it  to  be  nothing  else — the  system  of  com- 
bining the  agricultural  labourers  into  '  unions  ' — '  combina- 
tions'  to  regulate  the  value  and  conditions  of  their  labour — has 
wrought.  I  wish  to  point  out  some  of  these,  the  most  important 
features  of  the  labourer's  life,  as  it  must  be  affected  by  this 
severing  of  the  local  ties  which  connected  him  with  those  among 
whom  he  dwelt  and  for  whom  he  worked,  and  his  now  becoming 
a  member  of  a  wide-spread  confederation,  in  allegiance  to  which 
he  must  be  content  to  live. 

It  is  too  late  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  prudence  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  labourer  in  husbandry  working  to  place  his  daily 
interest,  as  such,  under  the  same  rule  as  other  traders  in  hand 
labour.  If '  unions '  have  not  become  the  rule  throughout  the 
whole  agricultural  field,  if  '  strikes  '  have  been  as  yet  limited 
only  to  a  portion  of  it,  it  must  yet,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that 
enough  has  been  done  to  shake  all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  in  any  real  return  to  the  old  state  of  things.  Looking 
this  in  the  face  it  will  be  but  natural  that  they  should  feel  and 
act  on  the  knowledge,  that  if  this  Union  system  has  not  yet 
been  adopted  by  their  working  men,  these  have  it  in  their  power 
at  any  time,  however  injurious  to  their  employers,  to  adopt  it. 

It  is  vain  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  an  element  of  per- 
petual suspicion  must  now  exist  in  the  relation  of  master  and 
man  ;  that,  if  ever,  it  must  be  a  work  of  considerable  time  to 
restore  anything  like  real  harmony  between  them,  or  to  make  con- 
fidence on  either  side  more  than  skin-deep. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  passed  many  years  of  life 
behind  all  the  scenery  of  agricultural  life  to  conceive  how  farms 
can  be  worked  on  the  commercial  principle,  as  mills  or  work- 
shops are  ;  the  farm  staff  to  be  regarded  as  just  so  many  men 
taken  on  by  the  job,  to  be  chosen  for  their  power  to  do  it,  to  be 
paid  certain  wages  for  it — and  that  all. 
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The  work  of  a  farm  demands  a  great  deal  of  elasticity  in  the 
rule  governing  the  employment  of  those  engaged  in  it.  With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  shepherd  and  herdsman,  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  line  to  which 
every  labourer  is  to  be  limited.  So  much  depends  on  weather 
at  all  times,  and  more  especially  at  harvest  time,  in  the  matter 
of  work  to  be  done,  that  I  cannot  see  how  either  hours  or  the 
nature  of  any  one  labourer's  work  can  be  made  subject  to  any 
strictly  defined  agreement.  There  must  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  '  give  and  take '  on  the  side  of  the  master  and  servant. 
If  every  extra  pull  upon  the  labourer  is  to  be  made  subject  to 
some  fixed  extra  payment,  is  the  farmer  to  be  restricted  from 
ceasing  to  pay  when  the  weather,  or  other  circumstances,  may 
make  it  wiser  to  shorten  labour  ? 

Hitherto,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  farm  staff 
has  been  of  local  breeding  and  training,  the  latter  process,  as  the 
rule,  being  carried  on  upon  the  local  farms.  From  crow-keeping 
to  driving  the  best  horsed  ploughs  and  waggons,  from  helping 
shepherd  to  becoming  shepherd,  in  every  branch  of  farm  labour, 
the  employers  have  learnt  the  character  of  each  man  or  boy  they 
employ ;  they  know  their  breed,  their  habits,  their  exact  value 
for  this  or  that  purpose,  how  far  they  can  be  trusted  to  do  the 
work  they  undertake.  The  men  from  boyhood  know  the  masters 
equally  well  ;  every  peculiarity  of  their  dispositions,  so  far  as  it 
may  affect  the  comfort  or  value  of  employment  under  them,  is 
well  known.  Doubtless  there  is  as  much  criticism  of  character, 
noting  of  conduct,  in  the  «  Pig  and  Whistle  '  tap,  in  the  cottage,  in 
the  Sunday  exchange  of  gossip  among  the  working  class,  as 
there  ever  was  at  a  vestry,  or  is  now  at  a  board  of  guardians,  at 
market,  or  in  the  homestead  parlour.  As  we  are  all  so  ready  to 
observe  upon  the  characters  of  those  on  whom  we  are  in  any  way 
dependent,  or  from  whom  we  hope  to  obtain  anything,  it  is  but 
natural  that  employer  and  employed  in  any  one  locality  should 
look  closely  at  the  play  of  each  other's  cards. 

There  may,  hitherto,  have  been  more  good  in  this  than  we 
may  like  to  admit.  It  is  a  wholesome  thing  in  a  parish  that  the 
characters  of  all  who  form  its  population  should  be  in  this  sense 
common  property  ;    that    respect  should    thus   become   due    to 
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employer  or  employed  as  it  may  be  deserved.  It  teaches  the 
former  the  true  value  of  the  latter  ;  leads  him  to  kindly  inter- 
course with  servants  who  give  more  than  mere  eye-service  ;  it 
works  to  give  the  latter  a  desire  to  keep  a  place  with  a  master 
who  acts  justly  and  kindly. 

If,  as  we  all  know  is  the  case,  labourers  have,  under  the  old 
system,  worked  for  wages  in  but  too  many  cases  so  low  as  to 
make  their  lives  a  hard  battle,  we  must  remember  that  in  life's 
wounds  and  failings  they  have  had  much  help  to  which  they  had 
no  legal  claim.  Putting  aside  all  that  has  been  done  for  them 
by  voluntary  charity,  all  the  aid  they  obtain  from  the  employers 
and  others,  who  have  known  them  all  their  days,  the  squire  help, 
the  parson  help,  &c,  the  guardian  of  the  parish  is,  as  the  rule, 
ready  enough  to  plead  for  them  at  '  the  board  ; '  they  are  well 
known  to  the  relieving  officers  ;  relief  is  not  only  rarely  refused 
when  any  plea  can  be  made  for  it,  but  is  for  ever  given  when  the 
legal  right  to  it  is  very  questionable.  In  the  matter  of  '  cottage,' 
be  the  accommodation  good  or  bad,  take  it  for  better  or  for 
worse,  the  bred  and  born  on  the  spot  ever  have  better  treatment 
than  the  '  hired  for  the  year ' — the  stranger  taken  on  trial.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  latter  class  of  labourer  is  not  esteemed  as  a 
tenant  ;  neither  his  own  nor  the  habits  of  his  children  are  known  ; 
and  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  there  is  a  reluctance  '  to 
repair '  where  it  is  felt  that  the  cottage  is  in  what  may  prove  a 
mere  temporary  occupation. 

Lord  Manyacres  has  sound  ground  for  his  opinion — '  It  is 
next  to  useless  to  keep  the  cottages  of  old  Grindem's  farm  in 
repair,  for  he  never  keeps  a  man  over  the  year,  and  makes  his 
cottages  mere  lodgings  for  discontented  men  with  unruly  children.' 
Surplice  (the  rector)  is  right  enough — '  The  children  of  this 
class  are  the  curse  of  the  school,  when  they  can  be  got  into  it  ; 
they  have  been  bred  as  gipsies,  with  no  respect  for  authority  in 
doors  or  out  of  doors.' 

Let  us  then  try  to  anticipate  the  state  of  things  when  '  the 
union  '  is  the  first  master  to  rule  the  labourer,  the  employer 
feeling  that,  do  what  he  will  for  his  men,  treat  them  how  he  may, 
they  have  simply  leave  to  work  for  him  only  just  so  long  as  the 
union  may  decree  ;  that  at  any  season  he  may  be  served  with 
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intimation  that  his  whole  staff  of  labourers  are  prepared  to  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  do  nothing,  unless  he  will  con- 
sent to  put  his  deeper  into  his  own,  and  pay  what  '  the  union  ' 
orders  of  money  for  work  to  be  regulated  by  union  hours. 

The  landlords,  in  their  own  interest,  will  now  resort  to  a 
weekly  renting  of  cottages  let  to  strangers  of  whose  character 
they  know  nothing  ;  but  knowing  this  much  about  them,  that,  be 
they  ever  so  industrious  and  steady,  they  may  at  any  time  have 
orders  from  Leamington,  or  some  other  centre,  to  strike  from 
work  on  the  estate,  and  thus  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they 
have  been  accepted  as  tenants.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  in  every  great  movement  the  executive  distant  bodies  of 
agitators  and  would-be  controllers  for  ever  discover  that  local 
agitators  in  connection  with  them  are  very  apt  to  take  the  reins 
in  their  own  hands,  and  act  with  an  independence  which  is  im- 
patient of  all  advice  or  restraint  from  head-quarters. 

It  needs  little  thought  upon  this  vexed  subject  to  see  that 
'  union  '  rule  will  not  only  have  its  own  difficulties,  but  that  it 
must  beget,  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  a  penalty 
they  may  not  yet  have  contemplated.  So  long  as  these '  strikes  ' 
are  supported  from  '  without '  by  a  great  deal  of  voluntary  sym- 
pathetic aid,  it  may  be  conceded  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
dictate  their  own  '  terms,'  and  wait  the  effect  upon  the  employers 
of  the  suspension  of  work.  Is  this  a  source  of  aid  on  which  they 
can  depend  ?  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  not.  Sympathy  with  popu- 
lar movements  is  of  a  very  agueish  character  ;  it  has  a  very  cold 
stage  following  the  hot.  The  '  trades  '  will  be  heavily  taxed  to 
hold  their  own  combination  in  any  real  abiding  strength,  but 
they  will  do  it ;  their  position  with  their  employers  has  little 
analogy  with  that  of  the  farm  labourer  and  his  employer. 

I  think  it  well  for  those  who  seek  to  rule  '  the  Agricultural 
Union  '  to  consider  the  direct  action  it  will  have  not  only  on  the 
labourer's  domestic  well-doing,  his  advantages  as  gained  from 
the  kind  interest  the  owners  of  land  and  the  higher  orders  of  his 
parish  may  take,  have  as  yet  so  often  taken  in  his  welfare,  and 
that  of  his  children  ;  but  also  in  some  other  important  respects. 
In  considering  the  question  of  relief  at  a  board  of  guardians,  the 
question  of  '  earnings  '  of  the  family  always  arises  ;  also  docs  the 
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applicant  belong  to  a  '  club,'  and  what  docs  he  receive  from  it  ? 
In  practice,  as  I  have  known  it  for  many  years,  it  has  been  the 
habit  to  count  only  half  of  what  is  received  from  the  club  in  the 
calculation  of  what  is  to  be  granted  for  the  relief  of  destitution 
by  the  board,  this  being  held  to  be  an  encouragement  of  the 
labourers  to  belong  to  clubs.  Is  it  in  human,  in  ordinary 
guardian  nature  not  to  also  now  demand,  or,  at  all  events,  seek 
information  as  to  what  is  paid  to  '  the  Union  '  ?  If  a  '  strike '  is 
on  in  one  county,  or  part  of  it,  and  known  to  be  levying  weekly 
pay  from  all  the  rest,  will  not  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  tell 
heavily  on  applicants  for  relief  from  the  poor  rate,  to  say  nothing 
of  how  it  may  tell  on  local  charitable  associations  supported  by 
employers  of  labour  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the 
difference  of  two  shillings  a  week  in  wages  will,  in  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  cases,  exclude  the  applicant  from  '  relief  'altogether. 
Take  the  common  case  of  a  parish  where  the  squire  or  squires 
employ  a  good  many  men  as  labourers  in  their  gardens  and 
grounds.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  wages  of  these  are  as  the 
rule  two  shillings  higher  weekly  than  those  of  the  farming  men  ; 
because  it  is  so,  it  is  rare  for  them  to  receive  any  parish  relief 
except  in  very  special  circumstances  ?  If  all  the  wages  are  raised 
to  this  level,  we  may  rest  assured  a  very  large  amount  of  relief 
will  be  refused  which  is  now  for  ever  granted. 

At  present  the  farm  staff  are,  as  I  have  said,  of  local  breed  ; 
they  have  worked  where  their  forefathers  worked,  just  as  many 
of  their  employers  live  and  rent  where  theirs  did.  So  gradually 
do  men  drift  into  age  and  infirmity  that,  just  as  boys  are  but  too 
often  kept  on  boys'  wages  when  they  have  become,  as  to  their 
working  power,  men,  so  men  are,  on  the  other  hand,  still  paid  as 
men  when  real  power  to  do  strong  man's  work  has  long  left 
them.  To  pay  in  future  the  union  scale  for  piece  work,  day 
work,  according  to  union  measure  and  hours,  will  at  once  entail 
the  raising  all  the  wages  of  those  who  are  able  to  do  such  work. 
If  such  a  covenanted  principle  of  labour  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  what  is  to  become  of  the  '  ancients '  of  the  farm  ?  Do 
'  the  unions '  expect  that  they  will  be  kept  on  through  winter 
and  summer  as  at  present  ?  Is  it  in  reason  to  expect  that  em- 
ployers will,  when  forced  to  work  their  farms  as  factories  of  meat 
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and  corn,  obtaining  their  hands  as  mill-owners  or  contractors  do 
from  the  whole  market  of  the  country,  as  they  would  buy  their 
dead  plant,  with  no  other  tie  to  them  than  one  formed  for  the 
occasion,  have  that  personal  interest  in  those  they  employ  which 
used  to  exist  ? 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  is  parochial  revolution.  It  is  a 
direct  obliteration  of  all  the  kindly  local  bred  elements  which 
have  hitherto,  even  on  their  low  wages,  done  more  for  the  labou- 
rers than  I  fear  they  are  as  yet  aware.  That  which  was  but 
an  occasional,  to  me  always  a  painful,  sight — the  Lady-day  or 
Michaelmas  apparition  of  waggons  loaded  with  the  very  pro- 
miscuous burden  of  a  broken-up  cottage  home — is  it  to  become 
a  thing  of  course  ?  Is  the  imported  labourer  to  become  a  mere 
temporary  farm  hand  ?  Are  cottage  homes  to  be  mere  lodgings, 
the  tenants  of  which,  working  on  the  sufferance  of  their '  unions,' 
are  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  watched  at  their  work  that  its 
full  measure  may  be  done,  treated  with  the  chilled  local  sym- 
pathy, which  may  not  deny  all  help  in  an  hour  of  need,  but 
which  will  afford  it  as  to  strangers  ? 

In  advanced  years — your  older  readers  know  how  many  of 
mine  were  spent  in  urging  a  better  treatment  of  the  labourer — 
by  no  means  questioning  the  right  legal  of  the  labourers  to 
'  strike'  for  higher  pay — I  yet  see  but  too  clearly,  that  in  now 
gaining  this,  they  have  lost  almost  all  its  worth  in  the  necessarily 
changed  social  condition  which  must  follow.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  I  did  not  ride  my  hobby  too  hard,  when  for 
many  years  I  did  battle  with  those  who  paid  their  men  too 
little,  and  the  landowners  who  housed  them  so  ill.  In  vain  did 
I  warn,  again  and  again,  that  a  day  would  come  when,  as  with 
'  the  trades  '  so  with  these  labourers,  they  would  unite— and 
uniting  gain  the  attention  to  their  condition  all  other  means 
seemed  to  fail  to  obtain. 

All  concerned  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
hitherto  these  strikes  have  been  peaceably  conducted  ;  I  fully 
expected  they  would.  The  employers,  on  the  whole,  deserve 
the  greatest  credit  for  the  way  in  which  they,  under  no  slight 
provocation,  met  them.  It  is  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  low 
wages  in  many  counties  utterly  pauperised  the  whole  body  of 
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labouring  men.  The  nature  of  their  dwellings  for  the  most 
part  further  degraded  them,  demoralised  them — they  were  not 
'  homes.'  We  have  now  to  look  the  present  state  of  things  in 
the  face.  The  coming  winter  will  demand  the  utmost  exercise 
of  prudence  on  the  part  of  employers.  Kindness,  justice,  and 
much  forbearance  must  prevail,  or  I  fear  matters  will  be  far 
worse.  The  whole  system  of  estate  management  must  be 
adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
parties  that  it  should  be  so.  If  owners  and  tenants  will  alike 
feel  the  effect  of  this  sad  breaking  up  of  the  old  terms  on  which 
they  lived  with  the  labourers,  these  latter  will,  alas  !  I  am  satis- 
fied, have  to  endure  more  than  they  now  contemplate  from  it. 
The  migration  to  the  great  seats  of  manufacturing  industry  will, 
I  concede,  benefit  many  of  the  labourers  ;  I  do  not,  however, 
anticipate  that  the  present  demand  for  them  will  long  continue 
as  it  now  is,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  in  the  case  of  very 
many  of  them  the  addition  to  earnings  will  at  all  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  many  of  the  social  advantages  they  must  leave  behind 
them.  I  have  not  to  learn  that  when  the  new  market  for  their 
toil  becomes  glutted  they  will  have  to  endure  many  a  privation 
they  never  would  have  known  at  home. 

The  wise  course  for  estate  owners  is  to  look  how  they  can 
best  offer  inducements  to  rear  a  more  contented  race  ;  this  can 
only  be  done  by  giving  ample  good  cottage  accommodation, 
thus  encouraging  marriage  and  the  formation  of  settled  habits 
of  life.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
that  the  labourer  must  for  the  future  be  considered  in  the  new 
phase  of  existence,  his  education,  his  increased  knowledge  of  the 
world  about  him,  which  modern  life  has  begotten.  He  has  not 
the  dread  he  once  had  of  travel.  Cheap  postage  and  railway 
fares  have  gone  far  to  extend  the  horizon  of  his  life.  As  I  have 
more  than  once  written,  he  has  been  deparochialised  ;  his  patrio- 
tism was  once  simply  parochialism,  each  parish  a  little  State,  the 
magnates  of  which  were  the  sole  authorities  whose  respect  it  was 
his  interest  to  cultivate,  whose  anger  he  had  alone  to  fear. 

To  me  it  has  always  been  a  hard  problem  to  solve — how 
educated  men  would  be  content  with  the  monotonous,  all- 
weather  work  of  a  farm.     No  amount  of  wages  can  make  such 
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work  really  grateful  to  those  who  have  become  readers  and 
thinkers.  To  such,  also,  village  society  fails  to  supply  what  they 
crave  for  in  intercourse  with  their  class.  Village  libraries,  the 
penny  readings,  lectures,  &c,  have  whetted  the  appetite  for  intel- 
lectual food  they  fail  to  afford. 

Machinery  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  rapidly  further  be  deve- 
loped in  aid  of  farm  work  ;  and  this  requiring  in  its  use  more 
intelligence,  those  possessed  of  it  will  obtain  higher  wages,  and 
their  work  will  be  of  a  higher  order  of  interest  I  have  no  fear 
but  these  men  may  be  obtained  and  retained  ;  I,  however,  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  difficulty  which  will  now  meet  owners  and  tenants 
in  obtaining  a  contented,  industrious  staff  for  the  lower  class  of 
farm  work.  Of  this  I  am  assured,  that  '  homes '  will  now  be 
more  important  than  mere  pay,  however  forced  up  by  combi- 
nation. 

The  farmer  must  look  to  a  mere  '  scratch '  staff,  hired  any- 
where, to  be  watched  over,  trusted  seldom,  for  confidence  is  a 
plant  of  slow  growth  ;  men  to  work  as  by  ring  of  bell,  in  whom 
he  has  no  interest  beyond  the  exaction  to  the  letter  of  his  bar- 
gain with  them,  knowing  he  has  no  real  hold  over  them  ;  or 
means  must  be  taken  to  make  farm  work  that  of  men  who  go  to 
it  from  homes  which  give  them  a  comfort,  a  domestic  indepen- 
dence town-rented  homes  cannot  give  ;  with  this  a  drawing  from 
the  sympathy  of  their  '  betters  '  about  them  a  personal  kindly 
intercourse  which  shall  in  its  friendliness  and  care  for  their 
well-doing  bind  them  to  the  spot  by  higher  ties  than  those  of 
mere  bread  earning. 

To  disarm  the  agitator,  the  abuses  which  give  him  his  chief 
weapons  must  be  removed.  To  calm  down  the  restless  spirit 
which  now  prevails,  there  must  be  practical  work  done  to  con- 
vince the  labourer  that  there  is  that  to  be  found  in  a  decent 
well-adapted  home,  amid  kind  and  sympathising  friends,  in  a 
country  village,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  towns  to  which  he  is  now  for  ever  invited.  Treat 
him  fairly  in  respect  to  the  value  of  his  labour,  give  him  oppor- 
tunity to  have  his  children  fairly  educated,  be  patient  of  his  fail- 
ings, prompt  to  show  him  all  sympathy  in  his  trials.  '  Give  and 
take,'  taking  the  sweat  of  his  brow  as  a  matter  of  business. 
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Bear  in  mind  you  who  own  the  land  and  you  who  rent  it,  like 
yourselves  he  has  in  him  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
love  for  domestic  enjoyment ;  regard  him  in  his  home,  off  duty, 
as  a  fellow  Christian,  to  whom  peace  and  decency  and  undis- 
turbed abiding  there  are  as  precious  as  to  yourself. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  in  my  judgment,  can  you  hope  to  build 
up  again  the  now  shattered  social  state  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  villages  ;  it  must  be  a  work  of  time,  it  is  a  work  of  neces- 
sity. My  own  belief  is  that  in  the  end  this  strife  will  have 
worked  out  much  real  good.  On  the  one  side,  the  lesson  will 
have  been  taught  that  much  which  was  but  just  to  the  labourer 
has  been  utterly  neglected  ;  on  the  other,  the  lesson  will  have 
been  read  that  to  the  labourer  life  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  wages 
and  hours  ;  the  latter  may  be  shortened,  the  former  raised,  and 
yet  the  lot,  in  his  own  and  in  the  case  of  all  his  family,  be  much 
worse  than  that  from  which  he  either  fled  altogether,  or  so 
changed  its  conditions  as  to  rob  it  of  much,  the  loss  of  which  he 
must  acutely  feel  in  days  of  trial. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

WOMEN'S    AND    CHILDREN'S    QUESTIONS. 

Prior  to  1845  the  Bastardy  Laws  told  hardly  on  women,  but  an 
attempt  to  amend  them  by  Peel's  Government,  which  had  recently  been 
joined  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  ridiculed  by  S.  G.  O.  in  letters  to  the 
'  Times,'  of  which  the  following  is  the  best  example.  As  was  not 
unusual,  the  efforts  of  his  denunciation  left  him  with  little  energy  for 
devising  constructive  and  alternative  suggestions. 

August  12,  1844. 

When  I  last  addressed  you  I  stated  my  opinion  of  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  new  Bastardy  Clauses  ;  I  need  not  now  go  into 
the  details  of  those  clauses.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  poor  man's 
daughter,  when  seduced,  may,  if  she  can,  summon  her  seducer 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates  ;  and  having  there  produced 
certain  evidence,  she  may  procure  an  order  on  him  for  a  certain 
sum  to  be  paid  weekly  to  her  for  the  maintenance  of  her  child  ; 
failing  in  such  payment,  her  seducer  is  to  be  sent  to  gaol  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  three  months.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  one 
single  person  conversant  with  these  matters  who  has  not  given 
his  opinion  on  this  plan  in  some  such  language  as  this  : — A 
woman  with  any  modesty,  in  any  class  of  life,  will  not  go  through 
the  process  necessary  to  affiliate  her  child.  A  woman,  poor 
herself,  and  seduced  by  a  poor  man,  can  have  no  possible  induce- 
ment to  do  so  ;  she  will  not,  dare  not,  procure  the  man's  im- 
prisonment ;  she  knows  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  pay  the  sum  he 
would  be  ordered  to  pay.  None  but  the  shameless  will  reap  any 
benefit  from  the  new  plan,  and  they  only  where  they  can  impli- 
cate anyone  whose  position  in  life  admits  of  their  being  frightened 
or  forced  into  payment. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  character  in  the  daughter  of 
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the  poor  man  ;  but  I  still  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of 
my  disgust  at  the  inconsistency  shown  in  the  treatment  of  those 
who  lose  it.  A  country  girl,  brought  up  under  every  moral  dis- 
advantage, is  seduced  and  bears  a  child  ;  the  law  may,  it  appears, 
imprison  her  seducer,  for  who  that  knows  how  many  men  yearly 
go  to  prison  for  months  because  they  cannot  raise  a  fine  of  a  few 
shillings,  can  doubt  but  that  all  will  go  for  a  month  or  two,  rather 
than  be  saddled  with  a  weekly  fine  for  some  thirteen  years  ;  now 
what  is  to  become  of  the  woman  ?  The  boards  of  guardians 
have  orders  not  to  relieve  her  out  of  the  union-house.  Well,  she 
goes  to  that  '  house,'  and  has  to  spend  her  days  and  nights  with 
the  very  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  her  sex — women,  many 
of  whom  have  fallen  so  low  that  they  can  fall  no  lower  ;  she  is 
the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  ;  as  such,  she  is  classed  with  those 
who  may  have  had  two  or  three  such  children — with  those  who 
have  become  hardened  in  sin,  whose  language  and  whose  deeds 
proclaim  open  war  on  anything  like  penitence,  and  seem  to  bid 
all  who  would  evince  shame  to  go,  if  possible,  out  of  hearing  of 
their  language,  out  of  sight  of  their  actions  ;  she  cannot  go  :  her 
sin  has  produced  want ;  to  obtain  food  for  her  infant  she  must 
be  content  to  breathe  for  years  to  come  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  all  that  can  pollute  her  own  mind,  and  banish  from  it  every 
the  least  hope  of  recovering  her  lost  position. 

But  stay  a  moment  ;  this  need  not  in  every  case  be  her  fate. 
Is  she  cleanly  in  person,  has  she  good  health,  has  she  a  friend 
who  can  get  her  on  the  list  of  some  fashionable  accoucheur  as  a 
candidate  for  the  situation  of  a  wet  nurse  ?  Behold  her  now, 
her  own  child  put  out  to  nurse — to  die — the  usual  end  of  this 
hireling  handfeeding  ;  she  enters  into  the  family  of  some  of  the 
wealthy,  perhaps  titled,  of  the  land,  the  monthly  nurse  giving 
her  a  hint  that  to  stop  impertinent  questions  she  had  better 
wear  a  ring  ;  those  who  engage  her  know  well  she  is  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child  ;  well  clad,  fed  with  the  best  of  everything 
that  is  thought  best  to  favour  the  nourishment  she  is  hired  to 
afford,  she  is  to  be  pitied  lest  she  should  fret ;  cheering  pro- 
mises for  the  future  are  made  her,  that  she  may  with  the  greater 
tranquillity  forget  her  own  and  take  to  the  child  that  has 
purchased  its  birthright ;  having  once  succeeded  in  smothering 
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her  own  proper  maternal  feelings,  the  rescued  from  the  union- 
house  has  more  of  present  comfort  and  of  future  prospect  of 
good  than  thousands  of  her  age  and  rank  in  life  who  have  never 
fallen. 

Failing  this  means  of  escape  from  the  '  union,'  is  there  yet  no 
other  path  of  hope  open  ?     Yes  ;  let  her  sin  a  little  more,  just 
sin  enough  to  qualify  her  for  a  '  penitentiary  ; '  if  she  has  friends 
who  have  interest  enough,  they  may  then  get  her  into  one  of 
these  most  valuable  asylums ;  we  will  follow  her  there.     And 
now  see  her  lodged,  clad,  fed,  watched  over  by  officers  of  her 
own  sex  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  her  from  everything  that  may 
tend  to  check  that  wholesome  sorrow  for  the  past  on  which  hopes 
of  future  amendment  are  to  be  built ;  visited  and  advised  by 
those  whose  piety  has  taught  them  to  seek  for  the  bruised  reeds 
in  the  field  of  their  Master's  kingdom.     A  minister  of  God  lives 
beneath  the  roof,  or  visits  it  daily,  to  give  his  aid  in  the  task  of 
reformation  ;  so  carefully  is  she  guarded  in  her  disgrace  from  the 
public  eye,  that  even  in  God's  public  worship  she  is  so  placed  in 
the  chapel  of  the  institution  that  none  can  see  her  there  whose 
recognition  of  her  in  after-life  would  call  up  the  '  bitter  past.' 
It  depends  on  her  own  use  of  the  means  freely  afforded  to  her 
whether  she  is  not  again   fitted   for  and   found    a   respectable 
situation  in  life.     Now,  Sir,  as  all  mothers  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren cannot  hope  for  the  luxury  of  a  wet  nurse's  situation,  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  bastardy  wards  of  our  union-houses 
were  maintained  as  schools  in  which  they  might  attain  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  vice  to  enable  them  at  the  earliest  moment  to 
qualify  for  that  degree  of  it   necessary  for   admittance  into  a 
penitentiary. 

But,  says  Lord  Wharncliffe,  in  every  case  of  a  first  lapse  in 
which  the  guardians  may  think  there  would  be  a  better  hope  of 
the  woman's  moral  recovery  if  left  at  home  with  her  relations, 
the  board  may  send  such  case  up  to  the  commissioners,  who 
will  make  it  a  special  case  of  out-relief.  What  a  new  sphere  of 
duty  is  now  imposed  on  the  board  at  Somerset  House  !  I  think 
I  see  Mr.  Nicholls  and  his  colleagues  attentively  listening  to 
some  sixty  daily  letters,  gravely  read  by  the  secretary,  each 
setting  forth  in  language  varying  with  the  taste  for  penitential 
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literature  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  corresponding  J  boards  '  the 
reasons  why  the  guardians  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 

Betty might  more  probably  be  saved  from  becoming  worse 

than  she  is  if  left  at  home  with  her  mother,  than  if  she  came 
into  the  union-house  ;  the  said  guardians  verily  believing  that 
she  would  find  some  in  that  house  whose  conduct  might  materi- 
ally interfere  with  the  reformation  she  promises,  &c.  What  a 
beautiful  field  for  the  study  of  moral  chemistry  will  this  body  of 
Magdalcncan  evidence  afford  ! — what  ability  will  be  required  to 
test  each  case  of  promised  penitence — to  compare  one  with  the 
other,  that  equal  justice  may  be  done  to  all — to  know  where 
there  may  be  yet  some  remaining  carbonate  of  illicit  love 
requiring  the  application  of  the  tartrate  of  workhouse  discipline 
to  neutralise  it ! 

From  all  that  was  said  on  the  bringing  in  of  the  late  amend- 
ments of  the  Poor  Law,  one  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  Home 
Office  was  groaning  in  a  sort  of  philanthropic  travail  ;  what  has 
been  the  issue  ?  That  monstrous  stretch  of  charity  which  allows 
a  widow  relief  where  her  husband  has  died,  and  where,  perhaps, 
they  have  lived  together  for  years,  instead  of  forcing  her  into  the 
distant  union  to  which  she  may  belong,  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  one  !  The  cause  of  the  poor,  though  it  was  well  known  that 
it  would  be  advocated  by  a  prelate  of  our  Church,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  day,  could  not  find  in  the  House  of  Lords 
an  audience  exceeding  twenty  !  London  excitement  had  be- 
gun to  flag  ;  lady  patronesses  were  packing  up  ;  the  country 
beckoned  our  legislators  to  rally  over  the  sheds  of  rams  and 
bulls  of  matchless  symmetry,  to  partake  of  the  festivities  of 
Goodwood,  to  prepare  for  the  slaughter  of  the  grouse :  who 
could  expect  peers  or  commoners  to  remain  in  town  to  be 
bored  with  a  Poor  Law  Bill  ? 

When  Lord  J.  Russell,  a  few  nights  since,  brought  before  the 
country  some  features  in  the  present  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  the  Minister,  in  his  usual  style,  talked  of  the  increase  of 
population  as  tending  in  all  countries  to  produce  the  evils 
alluded  to.  This  is  Malthus  again — the  old  story  of  '  Nature's 
mighty  feast  having  no  vacant  cover  (for  the  poor  man) — she 
tells  him  to  be  gone.'     Now,  Sir,  only  yesterday  was  read  in  alt 
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our  churches  a  prayer,  composed  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council, 
in  which  I  find  these  words—'  O  merciful  and  Heavenly  Father, 
by  whose  gracious    gift    mankind    is  increased.'      Perhaps    Sir 
Robert  reads  '  princekind  '  for  '  mankind.'     I  am  satisfied  that  so 
deep-seated  and  well-founded  is  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  this 
country,    so    sincere    their    respect    for    the  sovereign    and    her 
consort,  that  let  princes  and  princesses  become  as  numerous  as 
they  may,  at  this  nation's  mighty  banquet  they  will  ever  find 
each  a  fitting  cover  and  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  we  are  so  blinded  by  avarice  to  our  duty  as  Christians, 
as  to  rest  content  that  the  masses  should  grovel  in  misery,  want, 
and  ignorance,  because  their  increase  may  threaten  to  encroach 
somewhat  on  our  daily  enjoyments.     He  who  marks  the  fall  of 
a  sparrow  is  not  unmindful  of  the  cry  of  the  poorest  hovel-born 
babe  on  earth  ;  He  knows  the  poor  man's  wants  ;  He  marks  the 
use  of  the  rich  man's  abundance  ;  let  us  not  tempt  His  wrath  by 
complaints  of  the  increase  of  our  kind  within  a  few  hours  of  our 
solemn  assertion  that  that  increase  is  His  gracious  gift.    Though 
the  friends  of  the  poor  must  be  disheartened  by  the  conduct  of 
some  from  whom  more  sympathy  might  have  been  expected,  and 
in  whom  it  would  have  been  most  valuable,  still  we  have  plenty 
of  encouragement  to  persevere  :    the  cause  progresses  ;    it   has 
the  marks  of  God's  blessing  ;  evils  once  stoutly  denied  are  now 
admitted  ;  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  remedy  them.     Let 
us  hope  and  act,  regardless  of  what  names  we  may  be  called, 
what  motives   may  be    imputed    to    us.      Ready   to    meet    our 
opponents,  let  us  also  be  prompt  to  seek  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  all  men,  of  every  degree,  of  every  party. 

The  cruelty  of  the  parochial  system  forty  years  ago  is  inconceivable 
in  these  days  of  tender  care  for  other  folk's  children.  Official  baby- 
farming,  conducted  under  the  license  of  the  parish,  was  the  system 
adopted  in  London  for  pauper  children  without  natural  protectors. 

Metropolitan  Child-Fanning. 

January  19,   1849. 
It  appears  that  certain  London  parishes  have  placed  nearly 
fourteen  hundred   pauper  children  under  the  care  of  one  man, 
who  got  his  livelihood  by  what  is  called  '  farming '  children  of 
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this  class.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  premises,  '  the  farm  build- 
ings,' of  this  farmer  of  children,  were  not  only  unfit  for  the 
purpose  as  regards  their  construction,  but  that  they  were  far  too 
limited  in  space  for  the  number  he  undertook  to  receive.  It 
further  appears  that  the  locality  of  this  farm  was  just  one  of  the 
most  unfit,  from  local  causes,  for  such  an  establishment ;  for  the 
children  could  not  be  reared  healthily  in  premises  contiguous 
to  open  drains,  &c,  for  ever  exhaling  an  atmosphere  directly 
injurious  to  them. 

There  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  farmer  of  children 
gave  them  proper  food,  or  sufficient  of  it.  He  had,  it  appears, 
a  resident  medical  officer,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  at  a  salary  of 
50/.  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  to  look  after  1,370  children. 
The  surgery  possessed  one  pair  of  scales,  one  spatula,  some 
medicines,  of  which  some  were  not  even  labelled.  I  see  no 
mention  made  of  any  chaplain  to  this  '  farm  ; '  if  there  was  one, 
even  a  deacon,  at  50/.  a  year  and  rations,  I  should  suppose  his 
books  of  prayer  were,  like  the  surgery,  but  scantily  supplied 
and  imperfect  in  their  details.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  he 
would  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  Litany — the  prayer  for  '  all 
sick  persons  and  young  children  ' — '  for  fatherless  children — for 
the  desolate  and  oppressed  ; '  this  would,  I  can  conceive,  have 
been  thought  presumption.  The  number  and  quality  of  the 
attendants — the  farming  men  and  women  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  infant  soil — seem  to  have  been  in  strict  con- 
sistency with  the  accommodation  and  sanitary  construction  of 
the  buildings.  And  yet,  as  I  for  one  am  at  this  moment  igno- 
rant, or  at  least  in  doubt,  as  to  the  real  end  contemplated  by 
this  system  of  farming  out  pauper  children,  I  cannot  give  an 
opinion  whether  or  no  the  general  arrangement  of  the  establish- 
ment might  not,  after  all,  be  the  best  for  the  end  sought  to  be 
attained. 

An  untoward  event  has,  however,  occurred,  calculated,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  to  make  some  change  in  the  metropolitan  plan  of 
dealing  with  infant  pauper  life.  For  once,  at  least,  the  cholera 
came  a  messenger  of  healing.  True,  it  has  carried  off  a  vast 
number  of  the  '  stock '  of  the  farm  ;  but  in  doing  so,  it  has 
written  with  its  finger  on  the  walls  of  the  said  '  farm  '  a  lesson 
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and    a  warning,  which  must  be  read,  and  shall  not  be  disre- 
garded. 

The  Royal  staghounds  some  years  ago  became  one  after 
another  afflicted  with  a  destructive  lameness  ;  they  were  valuable 
beasts.  Science  was  set  to  work  to  hunt  out  the  cause  of  their  ail- 
ment ;  it  was  discovered,  and  I  believe  removed.  Louis  Philippe 
and  family  suffered,  it  is  said,  at  Claremont,  in  a  way  that  proved 
there  must  be  some  local  cause  for  their  malady.  Science  again 
went  to  work  ;  the  cause  was  discovered,  and  is,  I  suppose,  by 
this  time  remedied.  What  the  tender  objects  of  Drouet's  care 
may  for  years  have  suffered,  we  know  not  ;  they  were  neither 
Royal  hounds  nor  Royal  guests ;  they  were  merely  pauper 
children,  little  living  weights  on  the  parochial  rates  of  certain 
metropolitan  parishes,  farmed  out  to  a  man  in  whom  of  course 
all  confidence  was  felt.  The  cholera — all  blessings  on  it  for  this 
work  of  love — arrives  at  the  door  of  this  farm,  goes  around  it, 
soars  above  it,  find  all  things  prepared  to  welcome  it,  sees  mercy 
in  its  work  of  death,  goes  in  and  commences  that  work  with 
good  will. 

Of  all  piteous  sights  a  suffering  child  is  the  one  which  calls 
for  the  most  sympathy.  Children  in  pain  are  of  all  beings  the 
most  helpless.  Alas !  all  that  the  most  affectionate,  enduring, 
parental  affection  can  do,  aided  by  all  the  assistance  and  appli- 
ances which  wealth  can  command,  can  do  but  little  to  minister 
to  the  pains  of  childhood,  when  those  pains  are  the  result  of 
present,  pressing  disease  ;  but  when  that  disease  takes  any  of 
those  forms  which,  reducing  the  child  of  years  to  the  helpless 
state  of  an  infant,  makes  it  dependent  on  those  around  it  for  aid 
at  every  fast  repeated  call  of  its  disturbed  nature,  care,  tender- 
ness, constant  kind  offices,  are  every  moment  demanded  ;  their 
absence  leaves  the  sufferer  to  the  aggravation  of  inward  suffering 
by  all  the  discomfort  and  positive  pain  which  its  foul  outward 
condition  at  once  begets. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  disgust  it  may  occasion,  allow  me  now 
to  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  Mr.  Grainger's  report : — '  I  found 
that  the  children  were  continually  vomiting  in  the  beds  and  on 
the  floor,  and  that  consequently  the  sheets,  bedding,  and  floor 
were  covered  with  discharges  ;    that  no  efficient  aid  was  in  a 
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single  case  afforded  to  those  suffering  children.'  Mr.  Popham 
says — '  A  foul  stench  in  all  the  wards.  The  floors  were  wet 
from  the  matters  vomited,  owing  to  the  total  insufficiency  of 
nurses  and  attendants.'  Mr.  Grainger  has  visited  this  '  farm '  on 
Friday.  On  Sunday,  in  spite  of  all  his  recommendations,  matters 
are  not  mended.  '  The  neglect  had  been  inexcusable.  On 
Sunday  the  bedclothes  were  still  soaked  with  the  evacuations  of 
the  suffering  children.'  Now,  Sir,  in  the  name  of  common 
humanity — I  leave  out  all  appeal  to  any  higher  principle — shall 
such  disclosures  as  these  be  made,  and  the  country  sit  still 
under  the  poor  comforting  conviction — There  are  inquests — it 
will  all  be  inquired  into — it  won't  happen  again  ? 

Parliament  will  soon  meet.  I  do  hope  some  member  of  the 
Government  will  at  once  move  for  a  committee  to  make  a  strict, 
searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  system  of  '  farming  children.' 
Let  there  be  no  room  for  evasion.  Let  us  know  the  whole  pro- 
cess from  end  to  end.  Let  us  know  how  these  children  were 
fed,  taught,  worked,  nursed,  medically  attended,  and  at  last  dis- 
posed of.  Nothing  short  of  such  an  inquiry  should  satisfy  us. 
As  to  leaving  it  to  poor  law  officials,  parochial  committees,  or 
even  to  inquests,  these  may  get  out  here  and  there  a  fact  more 
or  less  important  as  to  the  untoward  visit  of  the  cholera  to  Mr. 
Drouet's  farm  ;  but  what  we  want  is  a  thorough  searching  into 
and  exposure  of  that  system  the  results  of  which  have  now  burst 
upon  us. 

Let  us  know  how  it  is,  that  under  the  supposed  working  of 
an  efficient  poor  law,  so  wholesale  a  traffic  with  this  farmer  of 
children  has  been  carried  on.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  this 
very  man  was  much  patronised  by  the  original  poor  law  com- 
missioners, was  recommended  as  an  adviser  to  more  than  one  of 
the  then  newly  forming  boards.  His  trade  has  had  no  modern 
origin,  as  I  well  know ;  let  its  whole  course  be  now  sifted. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  well  assured — we  shall  never  get  at  the 
whole  real  truth  of  the  matter.  I  know  full  well  how  these 
inquiries  can  be  smothered,  how  such  cruelty  can  be  ingeniously 
palliated.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  an  anti-Grainger  Report 
made  its  appearance,  proving  to  the  conviction  (?)  of  the  autho- 
rities whose  base  carelessness  and  unfeeling  cruelty  suffered  this 
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State  of  things,  that  after  all  it  was  all  unavoidable,  or  not  near 
so  bad  as  was  said — a  mere  nine  days'  wonder.  Mr.  Drouet  will 
be  proved  to  be  a  most  feeling  man— his  establishment  a  scene 
of  infantine  bliss— his  nurses,  oh  so  kind  !— his  surgery  and  his 
surgeon  alike  equal  to  the  little  required  in  so  healthy  a  locality ! 
bills  will  be  produced  to  show  the  liberality  of  the  diet ;  evi- 
dence produced  to  prove  the  general  health  of  the  children.  So 
let  it  be,  but  so  shall  he  not  escape.  I  mistake  me  much  if  there 
will  not  be  means  yet  left  to  call  forth  the  real  features  of  the 
case,  though  every  official  power  of  the  land  should  oppose  it. 
We  will  yet  know  how  long  the  system  has  prevailed — by  whom 
it  has  been  encouraged — who  have  made  fortunes  by  it — what 
parishes  have  thus  pumped  out  from  their  borders  that  stream 
of  juvenile  pauperism  which,  like  foul  bilge  water,  they  would 
send  anywhere — anyhow — to  be  rid  of  it. 

I  would  ask  of  every  parent  who  has  ever  learned  the  sad 
lesson  of  childhood's  helplessness  or  disease— I  would  appeal  to 
every  man  or  woman  who  ever  embarked  means  or  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  humanity— I  demand  of  the  head  of  the  Government — 
nay,  I  would  appeal  to  the  mother  heart  of  the  sovereign— and 
say,  Shall  such  scenes  as  Mr.  Grainger  has  officially  described 
stand  on  record  ?  and  shall  any  one  possible  means  of  searching 
inquiry  be  spared  to  drag  to  light  the  wanton  authors  or  abettors 
of  such  disgusting  cruelty  ?  Forbid  it  all  sense  of  justice  !  forbid 
it  every  feeling  of  our  age,  which  makes  the  weak,  objects  of 
sympathy  ;  the  injured,  objects  for  defence ;  the  oppressed, 
objects  for  protection  ;  the  destitute,  claimants  on  the  law. 

A  New  Exhibition. 

February  5,  1849. 
Being  rather  interested  at  this  moment  in  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  any  '  exhibitions '  in  London  which  might  afford 
amusement  or  instruction  to  young  visitors  to  the  metropolis,  I 
have  looked  carefully  into  your  advertising  columns  in  search  of 
anything  new  which  the  ingenious  caterers  for  public  curiosity 
might  have  produced.  I  have  just  cast  my  eyes  on  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new '  sight,'  '  open  daily  (and  gratuitously)  from  ten  to 
twelve  o'clock,'  within  an  easy  distance  of  town  ;  which,  though 
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I   feel  hardly  disposed   to  send  a  child  of  my  own  to  see  it,  I 
have,  in  imagination,  gone  myself  and  looked  on  in  wonder. 

As  yet  Madame  Tussaud  has  stood  alone  in  that  spirit  of 
adventure  which  offers  for  one  shilling  to  exhibit  '  a  chamber  of 
horrors.'  Murder  modelled  to  the  life,  with  every  accompani- 
ment calculated  to  produce  the  '  horror  '  paid  for,  has  formed  no 
mean  part  of  her  very  interesting  exhibition  ;  still,  wax  is  but 
wax,  paint  it  and  dress  it  how  you  will  ;  the  wax  lay  figure  may 
afford  to  the  real  coats  of  a  Thurtell  and  a  Courvoisier  something 
of  more  interest  to  the  curious  in  murderers'  garments  than  they 
would  possess  if  exhibited  nicely  folded  under  a  glass  case  ;  but 
it  is  after  all,  and  very  fortunately,  a  very  adulterated  kind  of 
horror  which  is  produced  ;  there  is  always  a  something  present 
in  the  waxen  features  which  shows  the  hoax  of  the  whole  thing  : 
we  applaud  the  ingenuity  of  the  attempt ;  but  we  neither  turn 
sick  ourselves  at  the  exhibition,  nor  do  our  children  eat  one  bun 
the  less  at  the  pastrycook's  at  the  corner  of  the  next  street. 

The  new  exhibition  has  not  one,  but  many  '  chambers  of 
horrors.'  There  we  stand  on  the  real  ground,  in  the  actual  rooms, 
the  scenes  of  the  very  horrors  which  are  connected  with,  and 
give  the  greatest  interest  to,  the  exhibition.  We  are  invited 
to  walk  daily  from  ten  to  twelve  over  the  field  on  which  1 50 
children  lately  died  under  circumstances  a  coroner's  jury  calls 
4  manslaughter,'  but  to  which  many  of  the  public  give  a  character 
entailing  a  name  more  severe. 

I  dare  say  models  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  were  exhi- 
bited when  the  recollection  of  that  '  chamber  of  horrors  '  was 
fresh  in  the  public  mind  ;  it  would  not  now  surprise  me  if  we 
should  hear  of  some  speculator  purchasing  the  Londonderry 
steamer  in  whose  hold  so  many  souls  were  lately  so  wantonly 
manslaughtered,  and  exhibiting  it,  with  a  survivor  hired  to  tell 
the  horrors  of  that  hour's  mob-struggle  for  life.  Why  not  ? 
Drouet  is  exhibiting  by  advertisement  what  he  calls  the  '  TOOT- 
ING Pauper  Infant  Establishment.'  He '  invites  all  persons 
who  wish  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  accommodation  his 
establishment  afforded  the  children  to  come  and  see  it.'  The 
live  stock  are  reduced,  the  dead  stock  are  buried  ;  a  few  Chelsea 
boys  are,  I  presume  retained,  at,  perhaps,  four-pence  per  week, 
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with  the  privilege  of  laying  it  out  with  some  of  the  nurses  in 
sweet  things,  to  go  round  the  exhibition,  to  show  where,  and 
how,  and  on  whom  the  '  horrors  '  were  enacted,  for  which  this 
'  establishment' !  found  accommodation.  Six  hundred  and  forty 
beds  to  near  fourteen  hundred  children  !  What  a  theme  for 
juvenile  show-boy  declamation  !  '  Here,  gentlemen,  lay  Jem  and 
Jerry  Doyle — them  as  was  spoken  to  at  the  hinquest ;  the 
younger  on  'em  died.  When  their  grandfather  came  to  see  'em, 
he  see'd  'em  a  lying  three  in  a  bed,  and  vomiting  over  one 
another,'  &c.  Of  course  copies  of  the  evidence  at  the  inquest 
will  be  furnished  at  the  door  of  the  exhibition  ;  with  these  in  our 
hands  how  successful  must  the  exhibition  prove,  even  though 
the  Chelsea  boys  should  mar  the  full  effect  of  our  horror  by 
these  clumsy  attempts  to  magnify  it. 

To  walk  over  ground  desecrated  to  the  discomfort  of  infant 
life  from  four  years  old — to  stand  in  those  dining  wards  where 
hungry  children  stood,  never  really  to  dine — to  linger  over  those 
beds  on  which  infants  lay  down  at  night,  wearied  by  the  want  of 
all  that  kindness  which  is  as  the  food  of  infancy's  mental  life, 
worn  in  body  by  the  perverse  cruelty  of  a  system  which  crowded 
to  rear  those  whom  God  never  meant  to  be  reared  in  crowds, 
whilst  it  kept  down  by  improper  food,  and  insufficient  food,  the 
growth  of  those  frames  by  day  the  vital  powers  of  which  it 
further  injured  by  the  shameful  crowding  of  those  beds  at  night 
— to  picture  to  oneself  the  fretful,  peevish  humours  of  offended 
childhood  venting  itself  on  its  fellow  kind  ;  the  itch,  the  chilled 
feet,  the  craving  bowels,  the  sores  of  the  body — all  so  many  pro- 
vocatives to  ill-temper,  and  yet  none  to  vent  it  on  but  sufferers 
like  themselves  ;  the  tyranny  of  the  strongest  where  all  were 
weak  wreaked  on  the  most  suffering  where  all  suffered  ;  dirty 
morsels  '  cribbed  '  from  dirty  stores  to  be  fought  for,  or  bar- 
gained for,  amidst  the  dirt  of  such  beds  as  these  were — this  was 
the  daily  scene,  these  the  daily  horrors.  They  would,  however, 
have  been  scarcely  worth  the  pence  of  the  curious  in  exhibitions 
which  horrify,  compared  with  what  followed  when  the  cholera 
came. 

Come,  gentle  viewer  of  the  '  accommodation '  of  this  '  esta- 
blishment,' and  look  at  that  row  of  beds,  in  that  low,  ill-ventilated 
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ward  ;  banish  from  your  mind's  eye  its  present  well  washed  and 
whitewashed  and  regular  appearance— see  it,  as  Mr.  Grainger 
saw  it.  On  that  bed  at  your  elbow  there  lay  four  suffering  chil- 
dren ;  they  had  the  cholera,  were  incessantly  sick,  and  purged, 
and  in  pain — there  they  lay.  Go  on  from  bed  to  bed  in  that 
chamber  of  horrors.  Could  those  beds  speak,  they  would  repeat 
the  same  tale — '  They  lay  crowded  on  us,  they  cried  and  moaned, 
struggled  and  died,  in  the  filth  which  for  days  had  accumulated 
about  them.'  Oh  that  all  you  visitors  could  have  seen  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  :  some  were  stripped  for  inspection  ;  some  left,  it  is 
said,  with  very  short  and  scanty  preparation  for  burial ! 

Go  with  me  for  one  moment  to  a  dead-house  of  a  London 
parish,  and  look  over  a  certain  official's  shoulder  as  he  looked 
on  two  bodies  of  two  dead  Tooting  children.  There  they  lay, 
naked  of  aught  to  cover  themselves,  but  clothed  with  what 
should  cover  all  concerned  with  infamy.  The  faces  of  those 
children  showed  how  death  can  give  the  rest  to  many  denied  in 
life  ;  the  limbs  shrunken,  attenuated,  colourless,  save  that  tint  of 
blue  which  showed  the  nature  of  the  death  which  had  finished 
off  the  task  neglect  and  cruelty  had  begun.  The  chests  of  these 
children  were  as  those  of  skeletons  tightly  wrapped  with  a  thin 
covering  that  scarce  concealed  the  bones  beneath  ;  their  stomachs 
swelled  to  a  size  which  told  the  oft-now-repeated  tale  of  bad, 
insufficient  food  ;  sores  there  were  on  the  hands — painful,  dis- 
gusting sores  on  the  feet — sores  of  long-standing,  cruel  evidence 
of  long  neglect :  these,  gentle  visitors,  were  samples  gathered 
by  death  from  the  bulk  of  infant  life  accommodated  where  you 
stand. 

Of  course  the  spatula — the  scales  will  be  exhibited  ;  shall  we 
see,  too,  the  very  books  the  '  child-slaughtered  '  lately  read,  the 
slates  on  which  they  learned  to  calculate  the  value  of  money  ? 
Were  there  any  books  of  prayer  ;  was  there  even  one  copy  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  ?  If  so,  I  trust  it  is  exhibited,  it  would  be  some 
little  comfort  to  know  that  these  unfathered  of  earth  were  given, 
however  remotely,  a  vision  of  a  Father  in  heaven.  No,  Sir,  these 
things  will  not  be  exhibited  — the  thing  has  been  got  up  for 
another  purpose  ;  the  public  will  return,  we  shall  be  told,  'aston- 
ished at  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  healthy  appearance  of  the 
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establishment.'  Books  will  be  exhibited  full  of  testimonials  as 
to  how  the  visitors  of  this  and  that  parish  were  wholly  satisfied 
with  what  they  had  seen.  The  man  who  for  years  has  taken 
gigantic  contracts  in  pauper  life  must  have  many  friends  ;  they, 
too,  have  their  friends.  The  butcher,  the  mealman,  the  grocer, 
the  dairyman— no,  not  the  druggist — the  coal  merchant,  &c, 
have  doubtless  found  Drouet  a  good  customer.  How  they  and 
theirs  will  fill  the  busses  !  The  recorded  satisfaction  of  the  visi- 
tors, I  doubt  not,  will  be  most  satisfactory — to  the  exhibitor  ; 
how  they  will  chatter  about  '  prejudiced  jurymen,'  '  partial  coro- 
ners,' '  humbugging  sanitary  M.D.'s,' '  that  confounded  "  Times,"  ' 
and,  may  be,  '  that  cursed  "  S.  G.  O." ' 

If  the  thing  is  well  got  up,  more  Hilton,  they  will  have  some 
few  children's  cheeks  well  flannelled  up  ;  the  visitor  will  meet 
boys  eating  buns  the  '  master '  has  given  them  ;  little  children 

drawing  pretty  horses  '  good  Miss '  has  given  them.     The 

Chelsea  boys,  well  tutored,  will  say  their  lesson  well — what  would 
not  a  real  dinner  obtain  as  evidence  in  such  a  place  ?  But,  Sir, 
all  must  fail  ;  it  will  be  a  bold  board  which  again  attempts  to 
put  stock  to  that  farm  ;  the  poor  law  commission,  I  am  satis- 
fied, will  never  again  so  dare  public  opinion  as  to  commit  any 
children  to  the  tender  mercies  of  this  '  establishment.' 

I  have  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that,  after  the  manner  of 
our  day,  there  will  at  last  be  redress  in  this  matter,  now  that 
past  heedlessness  has  produced  its  full  awful  fruit  of  crime.  I 
know  well  what  a  riddle  a  workhouse  child  is  to  a  parochial 
board,  one  they  are  at  their  very  wits'  end  to  solve  ;  for  it  must 
be  kept,  it  may  live  to  grow  up,  and  then  it  will,  next  to  a  cer- 
tainty, be  a  heavy  parochial  burden. 

They  used  to  hang  people  who  stole  linen  exposed  to  dry, 
on  the  principle  that,  being  of  necessity  a  property  which  must 
be  exposed,  it  required  the  more  stringent  protection  ;  just  so 
we  should  claim  the  most  stringent  protection  for  infant  pauper 
life.  The  little  pale-faced,  crop-headed  urchin  of  three  feet  four 
inches  high,  whose  feet  are  crammed  into  shoes  a  world  too  big 
for  him,  whose  fustian  trousers  always  join  his  upper  fustian,  as 
ridiculously  low  before,  from  the  protuberance  of  his  stomach — 
as  ridiculously  high  behind,  from  the  absence  of  anything  like 
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posterior  projection  ;  whose  chilled  fingers,  sore  cars,  and  wide 
nostrils,  ever  needing  the  application  of  the  cuff,  and  ever  aggra- 
vated by  its  rubbings— all  tell  of  a  human  being  bred  under 
difficulties  and  reared  under  undue  restraint — has  yet  a  soul— a 
mind,  can  be  saved  in  another  world,  made  an  intelligent  useful 
being  in  this. 

The  beadle,  echoing  the  parochial  mind,  may  look  at  him  as 
a  sort  of  vermin,  but  the  country  has  a  stake  in  him — nay,  God 
has  a  soul  in  him.  lie  is  not  an  animal  of  that  low  nature  that, 
like  a  hound  puppy,  we  may  put  it  out  '  to  walk  '—only  bar- 
gaining that  it  is  fed  so  that  it  can  grow.  If  fed  as  he  should 
be,  and  tended  and  taught  as  he  ought  to  be,  the  pauper  boy 
has  every  chance  of  growing  into  a  man,  who  may  by  his  indus- 
try and  honesty  contribute  to  his  country's  wealth,  by  his  faith 
and  virtue  to  his  Maker's  glory  ;  if  starved,  neglected,  foully 
taught,  or  not  taught  at  all,  he  may  be  the  subject  of  an  inquest 
on  the  circumstance  of  his  death,  or  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the 
bar  of  justice,  in  that,  living,  he  has  lived  to  commit  those  crimes 
which  entail,  for  the  good  of  all,  the  punishment,  even  to  death, 
of  the  criminal.      I  don't  think  the  Tooting  Pauperama  will  pay. 

A  movement  for  aiding  educated  women  to  emigrate  was  begun  at 
this  period  under  the  shelter  of  great  names  and  with  fair  prospects  for 
the  future.  But  of  all  the  kind  hearts  and  strong  wills  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  in  1862,  Miss  Maria  Rye  alone  remains  to  carry  on  a  work 
she  has  made  peculiarly  her  own.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  grand 
scheme  for  the  emigration  of  educated  women  was  not  destined  wholly 
to  succeed.  But  the  capture  of  young  children  subject  to  evil  influences, 
and  their  transmission  to  homes  in  the  Colonies  was  a  work  that  sprang 
from  the  earlier  and  more  ambitious  effort.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  lads  and  lasses,  in  Canada  alone,  now  live  to  thank  their 
benefactress  for  her  resolve,  her  energy,  and  her  love.  In  the  earlier 
stage  of  her  enterprise,  S.  G.  O.  and  his  brother-in-law,  Kingsley,  gave 
to  Miss  Rye  considerable  help. 

April  3,  1862. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  to  draw  public  attention  to 
a  quiet,  unostentatious  work,  which  has  now  for  some  little  time 
been  carried  on  by  certain  ladies,  some  of  whom  are  well  known 
to  be  deep  thinkers  in  all  which  concerns  their  sex,  able  writers, 
and  very  hard  workers  ? 


t  2 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  persevering  attempt  has  now  for 
some  time  been  made  to  find  employment  for  a  class  of  women 
whose  condition  in  life  is  a  very  pitiable  one,  women  just  edu- 
cated enough  to  be  above  the  work  of  domestic  service,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  be  equal  to  the  duties  of  governesses.  Miss 
Faithfull,  with  her  printing  establishment,  has  opened  out  one, 
but  I  fear  as  yet  very  limited  field  of  labour.  Miss  M.  Rye  has 
an  office  for  copying  law  papers,  engrossing  deeds,  writing  cir- 
culars, even  copying  sermons  and  petitions.  I  hope  the  Revised 
Code  agitation  has  at  least  done  this  good,  that  it  has  found  her 
penwomen  some  bread.  I  believe  a  lady  named  Craig  procures 
employment  at  telegram  work  for  other  women  of  this  class. 
Miss  Bessie  Parkes  and  Miss  Jane  Lewin  are  two  more  of  these 
active  ladies,  in  some  circles  well  known  for  their  energy  in  this 
movement. 

I  speak  from  the  best  authority  when  I  say  that  these  ladies 
all  find  that  all  they  can  achieve  in  the  way  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  these  unfortunate  members  of  their  sex  is  but  a  very 
little  indeed,  compared  with  the  demand  made  upon  them.  It 
is  not  that  they  weary  of  their  labour  of  love,  or  are  daunted  in 
it,  but  they  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  an  outlet  must 
be  found  for  some  portion  of  the  stream  of  deserving  applicants 
beyond  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  battle  of  life  here  for 
educated  women  is,  and  has  been  for  many  a  year,  so  severe, 
that  they  and  their  kind  champions  at  last  feel  some — many — 
must  retreat,  or  be  altogether  beaten  down. 

A  field  is  now  open  to  them,  they  are  ready  to  seek  its  occu- 
pation. It  was  found  that  this  very  class  of  women  are  much 
wanted  in  Australia  and  at  Natal  ;  that  the  colonists  are  often 
seriously  inconvenienced  for  want  of  the  very  same  educated 
workers,  for  whom  the  mother  country  can  find  no  employ- 
ment. 

The  mere  servant  class  this  country  has  found  in  great  num- 
bers, and  most  wisely  aided  the  colonists  to  immigrate,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  both  parties.  But  what  is  wanted  is  that  class 
of  woman  capable  of  filling  the  highest  branches  of  domestic 
service,  capable  of  acting  as  a  governess  ;  if  unaccomplished,  yet 
with  education  and  ability  sufficient  to  give  a  plain  good  educa- 
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tion  to  the  children  of  the  middle  classes.  Again,  I  speak 
advisedly,  there  is  room  for  schoolmistresses,  who,  though  yet 
below  the  standard  now  sought  for  in  England,  are  yet  well 
equal  to  the  task  of  teaching  all  that  we  are  now  going  to  de- 
mand as  the  absolutely  necessary  education  of  our  own  poor 
people's  children. 

These  ladies  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  with  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  make  prominent,  are  prepared  to  satisfy  the 
public  that  this  is  true  as  regards  the  demand  in  the  colonies,  as 
they  are  ready  also  to  prove  they  have  the  material  to  meet  this 
demand.  They  argue  that  it  is  a  course  good  as  to  its  policy  to 
send  out  large  numbers  of  these  women,  as  it  is,  to  their  know- 
ledge, a  noble  field  of  charity. 

They  have  communicated  with  persons  of  influence  in  the 
colonies.  They  have  done  more— they  have  already  commenced, 
and  with  success,  their  work,  sending  out  some  of  their  poor 
clients  to  these  colonies,  and  the  result  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory ;  they  were  at  once  employed  in  positions  of  respectability, 
and  at  salaries  which  it  would  have  been  hopeless  for  them  to 
have  expected  here. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  open  any  subscription  list  in  your 
columns,  to  start  a  '  society '  with  all  its  live  and  dead  stock  of 
expensive  machinery.  I  don't  desire  a  '  meeting,'  a  '  bazaar,'  or 
even  a  '  festival,'  with  a  duke  in  the  chair,  and  a  tavern  bill  in 
incubation. 

If  you  permit  this  letter  to  appear,  I  hope  it  may  induce  a 
few  of  the  wealthy  ladies  of  the  land  to  communicate  personally 
with  any  of  these  ladies  whose  names  I  have  given.  A  letter  to 
Miss  M.  Rye,  12,  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  would,  I  am 
sure,  procure  an  interview  with  herself  or  any  of  her  colleagues. 
It  would  be  shown  by  plain  unmistakable  facts  that  there  is  a 
great  merciful  work  in  hand,  which  will  be  cheered  by  sympathy, 
and  can  be  most  materially  aided  by  a  very  small  expenditure 
in  money  ;  for  I  can  assure  the  public  these  ladies  work  on  a 
system  which  makes  a  very  little  money  go  a  great  way  ;  they 
are  not  ambitious  to  seek  help  by  glorifying  their  work,  as  one 
in  which  at  great  cost  a  great  display  is  made  ;  they  are  hard 
thinkers— a  little  blue,  if  you  will,  just  enough  so  to  make  them 
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wise  as  well  as  good.  It  is  women's  work — I  wish  to  enlist 
such  in  it.  I  think  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  for  every  far- 
thing given  or  lent  them  they  will  give  an  account  which  will 
satisfy  even  your  obedient  servant. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  that  to  S.  G.  0.  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
publicly  advocating  from  the  pulpit  of  the  'Times'  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  which  became  law  in  1866,  and  was  repealed  in  1886. 
At  first  he  wrote  anonymously  to  test  public  opinion.  When  the 
three  following  letters  were  written  he  was  in  communication  with  the 
naval  and  military  authorities,  and  set  forth  with  the  fearless  courage 
characteristic  of  the  man  the  grounds  for  action.  Both  the  original  and 
amended  Acts  have  now  been  repealed.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold 
respect  for  the  motives  animating  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  that  led  to 
their  repeal.  At  the  same  time  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
the  spread  of  infection  is  such  as  to  promise  injury  to  posterity,  for 
whom  our  rulers  are  the  sole  trustees.  A  nation  physically  deteriorating 
from  preventable  causes  is  badly  led.  Were  S.  G.  O.  yet  alive  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  he  would  enforce  this  truth  with  his  weighty  influ- 
ence, his  irreproachable  character,  and  his  unsurpassed  knowledge  of 
the  practical  side  of  social  problems. 

August  20,  1863. 

There  is  a  trade,  well  known,  indirectly  sanctioned  in  our 
most  public  resorts — in  its  higher  branches  directly  supported  by 
but  too  many  of  the  noble,  wealthy,  and  educated  among  us.  It 
is,  without  question,  of  all  callings  adopted  for  gain,  the  most 
immoral,  as  it  is  the  most  degrading. 

The  weaker  sex — womankind — supply  its  whole  staff  of  work- 
ers ;  it  is  the  one  field  of  industry  which  may  well  be  called  the 
Devil's  Own,  for  it  is  toil  for  silver  and  gold,  bartering  soul  and 
body.  In  its  most  favoured  aspect  there  is  infamy  well  clad> 
well  paid,  living  for  the  day  on  the  wages  that  give  the  day's 
luxuries  ;  but,  looking  to  no  distant  day,  when  cast  aside  from  a 
high  estate  in  the  empire  of  guilt  the  fall  becomes,  however 
gradual,  still  almost  inevitably  sure,  to  a  condition  of  miserable 
struggling  for  life's  bread  and  a  bad  life's  riot,  at  the  cost  of  all 
that  leaves  in  woman  one  single  vestige  of  one  single  female  vir- 
tuous feature  ;  the  end  a  bed  in  the  Lock,  or  in  the  foul  ward  of 
a  workhouse,  or  some  general  hospital. 

Men  have  made  the  trade — it  is  of  them,  for  them  :  of  them 
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will  it  yet  to  the  last  day  be  begotten  ;  for  them,  to  the  last  day, 
will  it  be  upheld. 

It  is  folly  to  argue  that  it  can  ever  be  wholly  suppressed,  or 
ever  brought  within  a  limit  which  will  not  still  be  fearful  to  con- 
template. It  is  just  one  of  those  foul  streams  running  through 
humanity  in  the  mass  which  proves  its  tendency  to  moral  decay, 
and  exhibits  one  of  its  filthiest  sources  of  depravation. 

The  moralist  may  weep  over  it,  earnest  piety  may  buckle  on 
armour,  to  contend,  with  all  the  force  of  the  most  expansive 
Christian  benevolence,  to  check  the  foul  stream  at  its  source,  to 
purify  its  filthy  tributaries,  wherever  found  accessible  to  the  voice 
of  pity,  to  the  words  of  that  sympathy,  reflecting  in  the  servant 
the  principle  of  the  Master — '  none  too  lost  to  save  ; '  still,  year 
by  year,  this  awful  social  evil  grows  under  our  eyes,  and  with  its 
growth  increases  its  vast  power  of  national  pollution. 

You  tell  us,  Sir,  of  the  retributive  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
on  the  army  and  navy  ;  there  are  those  who  could  add  an  awful 
corroboration  of  your  view  of  the  case,  and  draw  only  for  their 
statistics  from  the  civilian,  industrious — yes,  and  higher  classes  ; 
but  here  the  curse  especially  develops  in  the  children  the  fearful 
lifelong  consequences  of  the  parents'  sins.  In  these  classes 
youthful  days  of  riot  precede  marriage,  and  then  is  sown  the 
seed  of  a  mass  of  disease  which,  becoming  hereditary,  carries  on 
to  the  pure  and  the  pious  the  physical  taint  which  makes  life  a 
burden  and  death  a  welcome  release. 

The  English  public  would  not,  as  yet,  bear  with  the  legisla- 
tive sanitary  restrictions  on  this  trade  exercised  on  the  Continent, 
to  the  undoubted  diminution  of  the  more  loathsome  conse- 
quences of  the  evil — the  evident  restraint  of  its  most  revolting 
public  intrusion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  if  it  were  possible  to  make  all 
knoivn  to  be  of  the  calling  subject  to  so  much  naval,  military,  or 
civil  law  as  should  exclude  them  from  any  near  approach  to 
camp,  garrison,  or  naval  town,  except  under  the  certificate  of  an 
army  or  naval  medical  board,  a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  done. 
It  is  folly  to  argue  that  we  should  thus  sanction  what  we  all 
deplore  ;  it  would  be  a  mere  sanitary  dealing  with  a  state  of 
things  we  have  no  power  to  prevent ;  it  would  be  madness,  if  we 
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could  do  it,  wholly  prevent.  It  is  a  moral  malaria,  inevitable  in 
such  localities  ;  why  not  try  and  check  its  poison,  if  we  cannot 
close  the  source  of  it  ? 

Let  me  remind  you,  Sir,  that  were  a  Lock  hospital  for  women 
an  accompaniment  of  every  camp,  a  part  of  the  establishment  of 
every  garrison,  you  would  not  drive  these  poor  wretches  into  it, 
so  long  as  they  could  earn  one  accursed  shilling  outside  it ;  still 
we  cannot  have  too  many  such  hospitals.  I  can  read  it  nowhere, 
in  sacred  or  profane  writing,  that  the  hand  which  can  heal  is  to 
be  closed  because  the  wound  or  the  disease  was  the  result  of  sin. 
God  knows,  male  legislators,  male  moralists,  should  be  the  last 
to  say,  '  Perish  harlotry  rather  than  offer  healing  to  the  harlot, 
either  of  body  or  soul' 

I  am,  Sir,  myself  quite  satisfied  that  a  time  will  come  when 
Englishmen  will  look  back  with  wonder  at  an  age  which  allowed 
all  possible  outrage  to  the  eye  of  the  modest,  the  painting  of  the 
streets  of  our  towns  with  the  broad  colours  of  profligacy,  the 
tainting  our  every  public  resort  with  sin  triumphant,  or  sin 
buying  in  beggary  the  lowest  wage,  and  yet,  from  mere  prudery 
or  mistaken  prejudice,  leaving  to  its  full  course  of  degrading 
and  destroying  power  all  this  mass  of  evil,  simply  because  to 
try  and  control  it  would  be  interpreted  as  openly  giving  it  sanc- 
tion. 

Are  we  really  so,  in  our  hearts,  pure — so,  in  our  every  aim  at 
good,  Scriptural — that  our  purity  and  our  religion  would  alike 
revolt  at  recognising  the  existence  of  what  we  indirectly  sanction  ; 
trying  to  use  human  means  to  abate  some  of  the  destructive 
power  of  that  life  which,  a  curse  to  her  who  lives  it,  may  yet  be 
made  a  less  curse  to  others  ? 

A  Correspondent. 

August  25,  1863. 

Permit  me  once  more  to  offer  my  aid,  such  as  it  is,  to  your 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
some  interference  with  that  peculiar  trade  or  calling  which,  all 
evil  in  itself  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  scarce  owns  any  limit  to 
the  physical  evil  of  which  it  is  the  continuous  cause. 

I  am  quite  alive  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  publicly 
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with  this  question.  It  is  one,  however,  on  which  silence  has 
already  been  too  long  observed.  Whatever  exists  as  a  cause  of 
destruction  to  human  life,  or  as  a  cause,  propagating  a  conta- 
gious disease,  which  not  only  does  often  destroy  life,  but  as  a 
rule  too  often  leaves  behind  it  a  physical  taint,  carrying  disease 
from  parent  to  child,  becomes  a  subject  of  serious  importance  ; 
we  are  bound  by  every  social  principle,  by  every  principle  of 
humanity,  to  use  every  possible  means  to  ascertain — the  effect 
being  granted — if  the  cause  is  in  any  way  under  remedial 
control. 

We  may,  as  Christians,  lament  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  one  single  human  being,  trained  carefully  and  armed  skilfully 
to  destroy  life,  when  called  on  to  do  so,  by  the  sovereign  power. 
The  staff  of  the  policeman  and  the  rifle  of  the  soldier  alike  tell 
us  what  man  is — a  being  on  whom  the  necessities  of  peaceful  life 
have  imposed  the  necessity  of  keeping,  armed,  a  large  proportion 
of  his  kind  to  protect  the  persons  and  properties  of  all.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  to  behold  a  nation  which  could  dispense  with 
troops  and  sailors,  and  rest  contented  with  the  well-kept  rifles  of 
domestic  patriots,  ready,  at  the  bugle's  call,  .to  put  down  the  baby 
on  the  floor,  swallow  a  hastily  prepared  cup  of  tea  prepared  by 
its  mother,  and  go  forth  from  the  hearth's  peace  to  the  field's 
war.  It  is  not,  however,  ruled  for  man  that  his  condition  should 
be  one  of  either  physical  or  moral  perfection  ;  he  is  a  far  fallen 
being,  and  his  power  to  rise  towards  his  first  estate  is  here  very 
limited  ;  far  more  so  than  he  chooses  to  own. 

State  necessity,  the  exaction  of  the  power  which  must  govern 
and  defend  us,  requires  a  large  mass  of  men  who,  while  they  are 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  cannot  marry,  and  this  their  service 
is  one  to  which  they  give  the  days  of  their  youth  and  chief 
animal  strength. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done,  much  is  now  doing,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done,  to  better  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Who  is  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  he 
will  ever  by  wholesome  means  of  recreation,  judicious  educational 
assistance,  painstaking  religious  teaching,  kind  but  firm  dis- 
cipline, so  celibate,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
as  to  purify  our  camps  and  garrison  towns,  our  naval  towns,  even 
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as  our  other  towns  are  pure  ?     A  poor  measure  of  purity,  after 
all,  at  the  present  day  ! 

With  no  positive  restraint  on  marriage,  in  the  nature  of  a  rule 
of  '  the  service,'  the  world  extern  to  the  army  and  navy  world 
has  written  in  letters  he  who  runs,  or  rides,  or  drives,  may  read, 
that,  with  marriage  an  open  question,  adultery  and  impurity  raise 
up  a  demand  on  the  resources  of  sinful  gain  that  is  barely  met 
by  a  public  display  shameful  to  behold,  were  we  not  a  Christian 
nation  ;  most  deplorable  when  any  stranger  from  abroad  or 
philosopher  at  home  tries  to  understand  the  faith  of  our  churches 
and  chapels  and  schools  by  the  principles  translated  in  our 
streets  ;  nay,  wherever  a  few  more  than  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  public  for  any  public  purpose. 

Most  strange  it  is,  yet  not  less  true,  we  let  the  most  painful, 
the  most  degrading,  the  most  loathsome  of  all  professions  which 
is  born  of  and  sustained  by  man's  lowest  natural  disposition  to 
yield  to  sin,  parade  itself  unchecked  before  our  eyes,  leaving  no 
female  eye,  however  pure,  long  unskilled  to  recognise  every 
phase  of  that  life  which  may  have  its  butterfly-day  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  prosperity  the  result  of  beauty  sold  for  gold,  as  it 
has  its  day  at  the  crowded  ginshop  door,  when  loathsome  and 
in  the  penultimate  stage  of  its  sinning  it  can  scarce  earn  a 
dram  to  warm  for  a  moment  its  sickened  heart — I  say,  Sir,  high- 
bred, pure  women,  scarce  out  of  childhood,  can  hardly  fail  to 
read  thus  much  in  half  a  London's  season. 

I  adhere  to  what  I  intimated  in  my  former  letter — my  con- 
viction that,  though  this  country  may  not  yet  be  prepared  to 
sanction  the  means  taken  on  the  Continent  to  keep  what  is 
deplorable,  is  sinful,  but  yet  a  necessity,  out  of  sight,  and,  so  far 
as  human  science  can  effect,  to  disarm  it  of  its  power  to  spread 
physical  as  well  as  moral  disease,  unless  we  have  a  wiser  and 
better  way  to  offer,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  choose  this  way. 
Alas !  that  it  should  be  so  ;  but  I  do  feel  that  it  is  a  case  in 
which  it  is  most  inexpedient,  most  unjust,  and  very  cruel  to 
continue  coolly  to  look  upon  a  traffic  we  know  to  be  inevitable, 
and  to  leave  those  who  pursue  it  to  suffer  themselves,  and  pro- 
pagate the  most  fearful  suffering,  lest  in  seeking  to  control  the 
effect  of  the  vice  we  appear  to  give  it  our  sanction. 
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The  establishment  of  Lock  hospitals  at  or  near  to  every 
garrison,  camp,  or  seaport  (I  can  assure  you  the  merchant  seamen 
need  equal  protection  with  the  navy),  would  be  a  very  great 
blessing  ;  but,  Sir,  there  would  be  this  practical  difficulty  :  over 
the  men  the  medical  staff  of  the  two  services  have  power  to  send 
them  to  hospital  ;  by  what  legal  power  could  you  force  these 
wretched  women  to  admit  their  need  of  the  hospital  ?  How  are 
they,  until  completely  prostrated  by  disease,  to  be  tempted  to 
seek  the  healing  offered  ?  Until  you  have  power  to  enforce 
early  discovery,  you  could  never  thus  grapple  with  infection 
until  it  had  done  its  worst. 

I  grant,  for  the  present,  it  must  so  be.  I  would  therefore 
now  say,  you  must  leave  to  humanity,  to  charity,  to  Christian 
love,  to  try  once  more  to  grapple  with  this  curse.  Let  the 
Government  find  these  Lock  hospitals  where  you  have  clearly 
pointed  out  they  are  needed — i.e.  in  connection  with  our  army 
and  navy  establishments.  Have  for  these  a  skilful  medical  staff 
found  with  everything  necessary  for  the  greatest  comfort  to  the 
patients  ;  let  them  be  treated  with  all  the  consideration  Chris- 
tian pity  can  give  to  the  most  fallen  of  all.  Spare  no  effort 
to  win  them  early  to  these  refuges  from  the  penalty  of  their 
vicious  life ;  you  will  fail  if  you  make  these  hospitals  mere 
places  of  strict  discipline,  of  the  nature  of  a  pesthouse.  Look 
—  so  far  as  the  hospital  is  concerned — at  every  case  simply 
in  its  medical  aspect.  Let  no  word  or  deed  betray  those 
concerned  in  the  management  into  conduct  tending  to  pain 
the  feelings  of  the  patients.  No  man  or  woman  was  ever 
yet  so  morally  defaced  that  we  can  dare  to  say  all  shame  is 
extinct 

Is  there  in  all  this  no  sanction  given  to  harlotry  ?  Is  a 
Christian  public  to  justify  all  this,  to  be  done  for  those  sinners 
from  the  very  mention  of  whose  calling  all  society  shrinks  ?  If, 
Sir,  we  have  been  awfully  warned  as  to  who  shall  throw  the  first 
stone  at  the  adulteress,  we  have  been  as  plainly  taught  that 
judgment  is  with  God,  good  to  all  is  laid  on  all  for  God's  sake. 
Let  us  heal  them  ;  we  must  not  pelt  them. 

Let  public  opinion  say  what  it  may  on  this  subject,  were  it 
known  to  the  public  at  large,  as  it  is  to  the  great  mass  of  medical 
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men  and  every  physiologist,  what,  to  one  generation  after  another, 
is  transmitted  of  fearful  disease  by  the  agency  of  this  utterly 
unchecked  source  of  infection  ;  were  it  my  aim  to  translate  into 
the  real  truth  the  fashionable  medical  names  for  many  a  com- 
plaint which  for  generations  has  cursed  families  of  every  order 
of  society,  it  would  then  be  seen  that  there  is  indeed  pressing 
cause  for  the  ventilation  even  of  this  most  painful  subject. 

A  Correspondent. 

September  2,  1863. 

I  am  truly  glad  to  see  the  interest  which  has  been  excited 
by  your  articles  and  my  own  letters  on  a  certain  social  question. 
There  are  those,  I  find,  who  suspect  me  of  a  desire  to  see  the 
French  system  adopted  in  England — a  system  which,  Captain 
Coote  informs  us,  draws  revenue  from  the  '  license.'  So  far 
from  wishing  to  see  Government  gain  financially  from  any 
dealing  whatever  with  this  branch  of  social  economy,  I  would 
pray  to  see  the  sum  each  year  upon  the  estimates,  and  there  not 
as  a  gain,  but  as  a  loss  ;  not  as  a  matter  for  congratulation,  but 
as  one  of  national  humiliation. 

I  believe  the  end  gained  by  the  continental  system  to  be 
twofold.  A  vice  which  cannot  but  exist,  a  vice  just  as  certain  to 
exist  amongst  us  as  the  sun  is  certain  to  shine  over  us,  is  forced 
to  seek  its  existence  in  that  much  of  privacy  which  forbids  the 
intrusion  of  its  most  disgusting  features  into  places  of  ordinary 
public  resort — the  great  moral  sore  is  partially  veiled  ;  it  is  not 
permitted  any  exposure  which  the  law  can  prevent.  This  is,  I 
hold,  the  least  any  sound  system  of  government  should  aim  at. 
The  police  remove  drunken  men  and  women  from  our  highways 
and  places  of  public  resort,  not  simply  because  drunkenness  is 
punishable  by  fine,  but  because  the  violence  and  the  language 
of  the  drunken  is  dangerous  to  the  sober,  as  it  is  most  offensive 
to  the  pious  and  the  chaste. 

Again,  the  foreign  system,  having  thus  far  suppressed  the 
parade  of  a  moral  disease — relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  the  eye 
from  its  perpetual  intrusion,  and  made  its  market  one  private, 
not  public,  looks  further  to  its  physical  consequences.  With 
some  features  of  '  the  plague,'  it  has  what  the  plague  has  not, 
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permanent  occupation  of  our  towns  ;  it  hands  down  its  poison 
from  the  father  or  mother  even  to  the  infant  yet  to  be  born  ; 
it,  affecting  that  infant  with  a  congenital  taint,  may  curse  its 
existence  with  many  a  phase  of  life-long  disease,  making  it  for 
life  miserable.  Does  it  in  its  turn  become  a  parent,  having  been 
bred  in  the  piety  and  purity  it  has  through  life  retained,  its  own 
offspring  is  not  safe.  Far  from  it  ;  every  physiologist  knows, 
by  certain  scientific  names,  the  cripplings  and  mannings,  the 
blindings,  disfigurements,  and  wastings,  which  at  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  It  is  thus  worse 
than  the  plague. 

The  law  of  the  Continent  seeks  to  diminish  the  physical 
effect  of  this  moral  poison.  It  is  not  content  to  say  to  sin  :  '  A 
foul  graft  on  our  human  nature,  you  will  bear  evil  fruit,  fruit 
that  tempts  as  it  destroys,  disgusts  as  it  grows  ;  under  the 
highest  refinement  repulsive  to  those  who  would  do  well  and 
avoid  thought  of  evil  ;  in  its  descending  stages,  even  to  its  lowest 
growth,  throughout  in  each  degree  more  painful  to  contemplate, 
at  last  so  painful  that  even  pity  stands  appalled  and  scarce  finds 
power  to  touch,  to  save,  a  thing  so  lost.  It  is  for  law,  for  the 
power  which  rules  all  for  all's  good,  to  compel  you  to  bear  this 
fruit,  if  not  altogether  out  of  sight,  at  least  so  far  concealed  that 
it  shall  not  force  upon  all  eyes,  in  all  places,  its  existence,  and 
those  who  live  by  its  commerce.  It  is  for  the  law  to  guard  the 
people  from  all  which  can  poison  or  injure  the  people's  lives. 
To  drive  sin's  market  home  to  its  own  private  sphere,  to  compel 
it  to  assume  a  private,  not  a  public  character,  is  one  thing  ;  to 
contend  against  its  power  to  destroy  life  is  another.  This,  too, 
the  law  must  do,  and,  therefore,  it  must  follow  it  home,  submit 
it  there  to  that  much  of  police  and  sanitary  regulation  which 
shall  arrest  the  dissemination  of  physical  poison  by  the  best 
medical  treatment,  detaining  the  moral  contamination  under 
restraint  until,  for  its  own  and  the  sake  of  others,  its  power  of 
evil  shall  be  moral  only.' 

I  seek  no  more  than  this — that  the  streets  of  our  towns,  our 
places  of  public  resort,  should  be  at  least  so  far  purified  that  the 
gross  intrusion  of  all  that  is  offensive  should  be  checked,  and 
this  street,  this  park,  this  theatre  trade  be  made  less  the  national 
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shame  it  is.  I  don't  think  the  police  would  allow  Lazarus  to  sit 
upon  the  pavement  under  Devonshire  House  that  passing  toy- 
terriers  might  lick  the  sores  he  exposed  ;  indeed,  I  know  that  he 
would  be  at  once  walked  off  to  the  workhouse,  not  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  well-doing  or  from  respect  to  the  dog  tribe,  but 
because  all  'society'  would  be  offended — and  yet  what  is  the 
evil  of  the  dyspeptic  loathing  such  a  sight  would  cause  to  what 
the  heart  of  the  pure  and  the  modest  is  exposed  to,  go  where 
you  will,  where  the  many  go  ?  It  is  as  though  we  had  agreed 
that  no  place  can  be  too  public  for  the  exposure  of  what  none 
like  to  speak  or  think  of  in  private  but  those  who  nourish  the 
shame  or  have  become  callous  to  it. 

It  has  its  Nemesis.  Your  correspondent  'TIS'  says  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's registered  15,000  cases  in  one  year;  that  the  West- 
minster Hospital  calculates  50  per  cent,  of  its  work  as  in  this 
direction  ;  Captain  Coote  tells  us  of  the  Haslar  that  one-third 
of  its  occupants  are  of  this  class  ;  we  are  told  that  Government, 
on  the  part  of  the  army  and  navy,  support  one  Lock  ward  in 
the  local  hospital  at  Portsmouth.  These  facts  are  indicative, 
but  nothing  more.  It  is  my  belief  that,  take  London,  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Chatham,  Liverpool,  Aldershot,  Shorncliffe, 
and  Woolwich  alone,  without  counting  in  the  great  inland  towns 
and  some  other  coast  towns,  500,000  cases  in  the  year  would 
not  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  and  these  coming  under 
the  knowledge  of  authorities  and  medical  men  properly  so 
called. 

Talk,  Sir,  of  '  revenue,'  look  at  the  columns  of  advertisements 
which  cover  each  day,  I  might  say,  acres,  did  we  take  the  whole 
press  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  calculating  the  space  occupied 
in  each  paper,  multiply  it  by  the  issue  of  the  day —  advertisements 
of  patent  medicines,  Government  stamped,  all  having  reference 
to  the  question  on  which  I  write.  True,  advertisement  duty  is 
repealed,  but  the  stamp  duty  on  '  patent  medicines'  to  March  31, 
1863,  for  the  year  was  44,002/.,  being  an  increase  of  3,7321  How 
much  of  this  sum  was  drawn,  as  revenue,  from  the  sale  of 
'  medicines,'  nostrums  for  the  evil  which  has  called  forth  this 
correspondence  ? 

And   here,  Sir,  let   me  say  one  word   on   the  action   of  this 
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sin's  Nemesis,  as  shown  or  to  be  suspected,  from  studying  these 
advertisements.  The  public  are  little  aware,  nor  dare  I  lift  the 
veil,  of  the  nature  of  that  literature  which  is  offered  in  company 
with  the  nostrums  of  these  advertisers.  I  will  only  say  that  the 
stuff  in  which  much  of  this  medicine  is  wrapped  is  as  poisonous 
to  the  heart  of  the  young,  as  conducive  to  moral  destruction,  as 
is  the  disease,  the  cure  of  which  it  professes  to  work,  to  the 
physical  constitution. 

Let  none  believe  I  advocate  revenue  from  license, or  'license' 
in  any  shape  ;  I  plead  for  some  of  the  results  this  '  license ' 
system  has  attained  ;  I  argue  some  of  them  are  quite  attainable 
without  it.  I  say,  better  even  to  resort  to  the  full  continental 
system  than  rest  content  as  we  are.  I  see  less  to  deplore  in  re- 
cognising— sanctioning,  if  you  will — after  a  sort,  what  we  cannot 
wholly  be  without,  than  in  allowing  this  moral  plague  to  assault 
openly  all  society,  while  scarcely  less  openly  its  effects  are  filling 
our  hospitals,  undermining  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
people,  and  daily  adding  to  the  force  of  a  virus  which  already 
has  stamped  humanity  of  every  class  with  diseases — hereditary — 
giving  to  the  children  and  children's  children  that  taint  which, 
call  it  how  we  will,  forms  the  foundation  of  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  existing  disease. 

It  is  painful  work,  Sir,  this  discussion  of  what  all  would 
desire  to  be  silent  about.  Charity  and  policy,  the  warm  heart, 
the  cool,  judging,  thinking  head,  the  philanthropist  and  the 
statesman,  must  at  last  see  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  cry  any  longer 
'  Peace '  to  this  question  ;  it  is  one  that  wars  by  night  and  day 
against  the  nation's  chiefest  interest,  the  health  in  body  and 
estate  of  her  people.  We  may  feel  the  shame  of  the  discussion  ; 
I  should  feel  all  silence  far  more  shameful.  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  one  step  will  now  be  taken  in  a  right  direction  an 
experiment  tried  to  test  how  far  restriction  can  be  enforced  to 
prevent  mischief  being  wantonly  spread  by  those  to  whom  aid 
will  be  offered. 

The  one  great  difficulty  is,  there  is  no  power  to  confine  these 
poor  wretches  to  the  hospital  so  long  as  is  really  necessary  ■ 
there  are  but  too  powerful  recurring  causes  of  temptation  to  lead 
them  to  cast  aside  all  the  hospitals  can  offer.      I  yet,  Sir,  thanks 
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to  your  advocacy  and  the  interest  I  know  to  be  now  excited 

in  powerful  quarters,  have  hopes,   even   in  this  awful   field    of 

social  evil. 

A  Correspondent. 

The  last  letter  to  the  '  Times  '  ever  penned  by  S.  G.  O.  was  written 
on  the  text  of  the  Whitechapel  murders.  When  he  finally  laid  down 
his  pen,  the  pure  and  manly  influence  he  had  wielded  for  nearly  half  a 
century  by  no  means  ended.     Being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh. 

October  8,  1888. 

Now  twice  again  are  we  confronted  with  the  atrocious  work 
of  this  assassin,  who  chooses  his  poor  victims  from  a  class  whose 
lives  at  the  best  are,  of  all  known  classes,  every  way  the  most 
pitiable — a  struggle  for  daily  sustenance  only  to  be  purchased 
by  the  basest  physical  abasement. 

There  will  be,  nay,  there  is  already,  a  panic  on  the  pavement  ; 
those  who  have  to  tread  it  in  their  sad,  midnight  calling,  one  to 
which  they  had  served  an  early  apprenticeship,  must  be  content 
to  starve  ;  or  seeking  foul  lodgings — trade  as  sought,  not  seek- 
ing, and  this  with  scarce  the  chance  of  earning  the  cost  of  lodging, 
much  less  that  of  the  food  to  sustain  life  in  it. 

It  has  been  no  writing  on  the  wall  which  has  thus  warned 
the  '  unfortunates  ; '  the  order  to  depart  is  writ  in  crimson  on 
that  pavement,  in  those  secluded  spots  to  which  the  wearied  feet 
of  the  midnight  seeker  of  the  harlot's  hire,  by  force  of  necessity, 
are  but  too  willingly  led. 

When  all  the  coroner's  work  is  done,  the  sickening  detail 
published  for  our  whole  Christian  nation's  perusal,  then  come  the 
texts  from  which  so  many  sermons  will  be  preached,  and  now,  in 
ordinary  pauper  form,  these  mangled  remains  will  be  committed 
to  the  earth,  the  fully  ripened  but  decayed  fruit  of  '  unfortunate ' 
humanity  ;  packed  in  the  parish  shells,  scant  covering  of  the 
shells  which  but  lately  clothed  immortal  souls.  Then  will  be 
heard  the  voice  of  the  cemetery  chaplain  :  '  It  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tion ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour.'  Had  such  graves  echo-power, 
how  fitting  would  here  be  its  effect !  '  God  has  taken  to  Himself 
the  souls  of  our  dear  sisters  here  departed.'  Yes,  ye  of  society, 
its  upper  class,  ye,  the  dwellers  in  all  attainable  luxury,  the 
fortunate  of  the. earth,  let  your  rank  be  what  it  may,  your  wealth 
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a  tale  of  millions,  the  Godward  life  of  many  of  you  ever  in  evid- 
ence, or  the  Godless  life  not  less  so  ;  the  Established  Church  of 
your  nation  proclaims  in  that  solemn  hour  in  which  your  own 
graves  will  be  open,  that  these — the  society-labelled  '  unfor- 
tunates ' — are,  before  the  God  to  whom  you  have  been  taken — 
your  sisters.  You  may  seek  to  ignore  their  existence.  To  speak 
of  them  at  all  is  in  bad  taste ;  if  forced  to  do  so,  it  is  as  if  they 
were  a  sort  of  human  vermin,  unclean  parasites,  a  humanity 
affliction  admitted  in  its  existence,  but  so  existent  to  be  held  as 
a  matter  of  course  ;  fortunately  scattered  where  their  presence 
does  not  intrude  on  that  of  those,  the  made  of  the  same  Creator, 
who  dwell  in  all  that  the  '  fortunate '  of  this  life  can  obtain  of 
this  life's  enjoyment. 

We  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  creed  that,  as  this  state  of 
things  has  so  long  existed,  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  preordained,  and 
therefore  beyond  human  power  to  alleviate  ;  it  lies  in  our  road 
of  life,  but  we  systematically  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  yet 
as  Christians  we  affect  to  be  taught  of  Christ. 

The  question,  to  me,  seems  now  to  be  forced  upon  us,  Is  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  shortened,  or  are  the  hands  which  assume  to 
be  those  by  whom  He  would  have  His  deeds  of  mercy  done 
paralysed  ?  Is  the  axe  to  strike  at  the  root  of  evil  double-bladed, 
one  edge  fitted  and  sharp  to  deal  with  it  in  heathen  lands,  the 
other  blunt  and  ill-adapted  for  home  use  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  those  our  National  Church  proclaims 
to  be  our  brothers  and  sisters,  when  dead,  are  living  disgospelised, 
so  born  and  reared  as  to  be  of  a  race  the  Gospel  tidings  and 
teachings  cannot  touch  ? 

There  is  one  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  method  by  which  these 
poor  outcasts  were  done  to  death.  There  can  have  been  little 
bodily  suffering  ;  yet  who  can  say  what  that  one  instant  feeling 
may  have  been,  when  the  clutch  of  the  murderer's  hand  on  the 
throat  of  his  victim  flashed  on  her  sense  ?  This  is  he  whose  fell 
work  had  formed  the  theme  of  the  '  unfortunates' '  talk  for  many 
an  hour.  How  many  hundreds  of  this  class  reach  their  graves, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a  path  of  utter  torment  to  mind  and  body 
under  all  the  suffering  of  the  loathsome  disease,  the  result  of 
their  foul  lives  ?     The  '  pavement '  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  changed 
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for  the  filthy  bed  from  which  they  will  never  rise  ;  no  wages  can 
now  be  earned.  Those  who  still  earn  such,  in  compassion,  may 
help  to  stave  off  actual  famine  ;  may  find  the  lodging-money. 
These  can  feel  for  a  sister  ;  every  surrounding  of  these  last  days 
just  such  as  that  on  which  the  life  of  sin  has  been  spent.  The 
end  comes,  scant  preparation  for  removal  to  the  contracting 
undertaker's  premises,  to  wait  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  dead 
to  remove  to  the  cemetery — mere  waste  material  of  lodging- 
house  life. 

After  all,  some  will  say,  is  there  anything  novel  in  all  this  ? 
Is  it  not  just  an  everyday  tale  of  the  termination  of  the  life  of 
such  sinners  ?  Why  force  it  on  our  attention  ?  Why  not  confine 
all  reading  of  this  foul  page  of  humanity  to  those  whose  official 
duty  may  force  them  to  study  it,  or  to  those  who  have  taken 
voluntarily  on  themselves  the  unsavoury  task  of  trying  to  purify 
it ;  it  is  insulting  to  society  that  it  should  be  written  where 
society  reads  ?  I  answer,  it  is  in  society's  own  interest  that  I 
write.  I  wish  to  open  eyes  wilfully  closed  to  dangers  not  less 
dangerous  because  thus  shut  out  from  sight. 

It  is  well  that  the  fact  should  be  pressed  that  all  rank, 
wealth,  high  position,  is  held  in  trust — has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  privileges.  The  deeds  may  not  be  engrossed,  the  breach 
penalty  may  not  be  open  to  the  eye,  the  day  of  its  enforcement 
may  be  delayed  ;  but  come  it  will,  and  that  often  when  least 
expected.  Long  sufferance  may  seem  to  have  indicated  impunity, 
but  such  sufferance  has  its  limits.  Wealth  and  station,  in  its 
embodiment,  may  at  one  moment  be  inclined  to  cry,  '  Ah,  ha,  I 
am  warm.'  It  may  be  the  moment  in  which  the  warmth  only 
precedes  an  eruption  volcanic  which  brings  destruction.  In  my 
poor  opinion  these  are  just  the  days  when  apathy  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  lowest  classes  is  most  fraught  with  danger  to  all 
other  classes. 
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MISCELLANEO  US. 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

May  4,  1846. 
A  country,  like  an  individual,  may  be  of  a  most  charitable 
disposition,  may  give  away  a  great  deal  for  charitable  purposes, 
may  have  every  inclination  to  continue  ministering  from  its 
abundance  to  the  support  of  those  that  want,  and  yet  at  last 
arrive  at  the  conviction  that  its  efforts  to  do  good  are  productive 
of  evil.  '  There  was  a  king  and  he  had  three  sons,'  was,  in 
former  days,  a  very  popular  way  of  commencing  those  tales  of 
fiction  which,  in  their  pleasant  guise,  were  to  point  some  useful 
moral.  One  son  was  always  set  before  us  as  a  picture  of  quiet, 
stay-at-home  diligence  ;  another  as  a  specimen  of  ambitious,  far- 
seeking  industry  ;  the  third,  as  a  sort  of  scapegrace,  ever  draw- 
ing on  the  paternal  patience,  and  borrowing  from  the  results  of 
his  brothers'  activity.  The  three  children  of  the  British  Crown 
in  many  points  resemble  the  heroes  of  the  old  nursery  tales. 
The  Scot  is  quiet  and  painstaking,  with  no  very  prominent  dis- 
position to  seek  a  field  for  employment  far  from  home  ;  he  is 
making  the  best  of  his  own  patrimony.  John  Bull  aims  at  every- 
thing, everywhere,  by  which  he  can  increase  his  present  wealth 
and  obtain  for  his  children  extended  fields  for  their  industry. 
Paddy  is  a  restless,  ill-at-ease  fellow,  neither  contented  with 
what  he  has,  nor  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  not  that 
his  share  of  the  family  acres  is  one  bit  less  valuable  than  the 
shares  of  his  two  brothers  ;  but  from  some  cause  or  another  he 
has  got  his  whole  estate  into  such  a  state  of  physical,  moral,  and 
social  entanglement,  that,  looking  at  the  work  of  getting  right  as 
an  impossibility,  he  has  chosen   rather  to  adopt  every  possible 
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course  by  which  things  around  him  may  be  made  worse.  With 
everything  at  hand  to  enable  him  to  gain  wealth  and  prosperity, 
he  is  yet  ever  found  begging  at  his  brothers'  doors,  cursing  the 
hands  that  relieve  him,  leaving  his  own  fields  untilled  that  he 
may  go  and  scramble  with  his  brothers'  workmen  for  some  of 
their  employment,  clamouring  for  some  new  form  of  paternal 
government,  asking  for  some  remission  of  duty  to  his  parent  at 
the  very  time  his  crimes  and  rebellious  spirit  are  stamping  his 
character  as  one  whose  vicious  qualities  and  open  ingratitude  are 
more  likely  to  beget  disgust  and  anger  than  either  love  or  pity. 
Like  another  Prodigal  Son,  at  this  moment  Paddy  wishes  a  re- 
peal of  the  bond  that  more  immediately  unites  him  to  the  same 
domestic  government  with  his  brethren.  He  wants,  having 
proved  his  disposition  to  be  utterly  unlike  theirs,  to  start  on  an 
independent  course  ;  perhaps,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  he  might,  by 
the  same  lesson  of  prodigality  suffered  to  taste  its  own  fruits,  be 
at  length  equally  humbled.  But  this  undutiful  and  ungrateful 
son  has  already  shown  such  an  utter  incapacity  for  this  species 
of  independence,  that  none  who  feel  disposed  to  try  and  do  him 
good  would  venture  to  expose  him  to  that  which  every  thinking 
man  must  see  would  only  tend  to  make  his  last  state  worse  than 
his  first.  In  the  meantime,  his  two  brothers  are  getting  tired  of 
taking  nothing  but  abuse  in  exchange  for  kindness — ingratitude 
and  suspicion  in  return  for  services  rendered  at  no  small  cost. 

Now,  Sir,  can  we  wonder  that  this  country  is  getting  some- 
what out  of  humour  on  the  question  of  Ireland,  its  never-ending 
agitation,  its  for-ever-recurring  solicitations  for  help,  the  per- 
petual obstruction  to  the  nation's  business  offered  by  the  chosen 
representatives  of  this  portion  of  its  people  ?  Is  it  any  matter 
of  surprise  that  it  is  being  now  for  ever  asked,  how  long  is  this 
to  continue  ? — in  addition  to  our  own  rates,  taxes,  and  troubles, 
are  we,  in  future  and  for  ever,  to  regard  Ireland  as  one  great 
pauperised  parish  annexed  to  our  estate,  unable  itself  to  support 
itself,  and,  therefore,  entailing  on  us  a  perpetual  '  rate  '  to  keep 
its  millions  from  positive  starvation  ?  Why,  it  is  asked,  is  not  a 
rate  made  upon  the  owners  of  its  soil  to  support  the  indigent 
tillers  of  that  soil,  just  as  such  a  rate  is  made  in  England  ? 
Have  the  Irish  owners  made  already  such  great  sacrifices  on  the 
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improvement  of  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  can  do  no  more  ? 
Is  the  Hibernian  rent-roll  a  mere  record  of  money  collected 
from  the  soil  to  be  returned  to  the  further  enrichment  of  that 
soil  ?  Has  it  afforded  no  clear  returns  to  be  spent  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  owners  at  home  or  abroad  ?  Are  the  proceeds 
of  the  rental  of  Ireland  already  so  mortgaged  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  owing  to  it  that  foreign  means  of  aid  must  be 
sought  on  every  emergency  like  the  present  ?  Why  should 
England  have  a  poor  rate,  and  therefore  be  preserved  from  the 
obloquy  that  those  who  till  the  soil  are  not  allowed  to  starve 
upon  it,  and  Ireland  be  free  from  the  same  liability  towards  her 
labouring  class  ?  Does  any  man  in  his  senses  suppose  that  the 
aid  now  made  to  the  suffering  Irish  will  avail  to  arrest  their 
misery  for  any  length  of  time  ?  Just  in  proportion  as  you  draw 
the  peasantry  to  public  works  to  earn  your  Indian  meal  and  oat- 
meal wages,  you  are  withdrawing  them  from  the  proper  sphere 
of  their  individual  industry  :  they  cannot  be  preparing  food  for 
another  year  and  at  the  same  time  be  doing  your  work  as  a  claim 
for  this  year's  sustenance.  If  I  were  asked  how  I  could  account 
for  the  different  condition  of  the  two  countries,  I  should  say  at 
once,  that  in  the  liability  on  the  owner  of  the  soil,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  support  those  who  would  otherwise  starve  is  to  be 
found  the  reason  of  that  difference.  If  in  this  country  the 
wishes  of  those  theorists  who  would,  had  they  dared,  have 
pushed  the  no-relief-out-of-the-house  system  to  its  full  extent 
had  been  carried  out,  I  believe  England  at  this  moment  would 
have  had  as  lawless,  and  miserable,  and  misguided  a  peasantry 
as  Ireland.  Our  labouring  population  would  have  had  their 
democratic  leaders,  we  should  not  have  been  wanting  in  an 
English  agitator,  a  Conciliation  Hall,  and  all  the  machinery  an 
angry  and  sullen  people  ever  readily  put  forth  to  awe  their 
oppressors,  to  vent  in  these  demonstrations  of  their  attachment 
to  self-chosen  leaders  their  impatience  of  the  dominion  of  their 
rightful  rulers.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
employers  towards  the  employed,  of  the  owners  of  estates 
towards  the  poor  dwellers  on  them,  to  satisfy  me,  that  had  not 
the  law  enforced  their  duties  just  as  it  protected  their  privileges, 
they  would  not  have  dealt  with  their  poor  in  England  one  bit 
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more  tenderly  than  their  Irish  brethren.  What,  in  spirit,  are  the 
ys.  and  8s.  a  week  counties  in  England  but  little  Irelands — dis- 
tricts in  which  not  even  in  return  for  work  will  the  employers 
give  one  farthing  more  than  support,  and  that  they  know  the 
law  would  compel  them  to  give  ? 

And  the  spirit  of  eviction — that  war  on  the  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry,  of  which  so  much  is  now  said  in  Ireland — has  this  no 
existence  in  England  ?  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  hear  of  thirty  or 
forty  families  cast  upon  the  roads  for  a  home,  left  with  the  sky 
for  a  roof,  because  the  law  in  England  does  not  allow  of  it.  To 
sleep  in  the  open  air  is  an  offence  against  our  law  ;  there  is 
special  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  houseless  at  the  expense  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  ;  the  relieving-ofBcer  now,  as  the 
overseer  formerly,  is  bound  to  relieve  the  destitute  at  once  ;  who 
is  to  pay  for  that  relief  is  an  after  matter  of  inquiry — depends 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  relieved.  Wholesale  house  slaughter, 
wholesale  peasant  clearance,  would  not  free  the  land  from  the 
expense  of  the  support  of  the  destitute  and  homeless  ;  the  bur- 
den would  either  not  be  shifted  at  all  or  shifted  but  for  a 
moment  on  others,  whose  own  interest  would  lead  them  to  reject 
it.  It  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
1  will '  but  happily  no  '  way '  in  which  the  object  can  be  attained. 
However,  I  could,  Sir,  afford  you  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 
hearts  of  many  of  our  great  proprietors  are  as  much  against  the 
existence  of  the  poor  on  their  estates  as  are  those  of  any  the 
worst  Irish  landlords  of  whom  I  have  ever  heard.  They  do  all 
the  law  will  permit  them  to  do  to  clear  their  estates  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  ;  they  have  enclosed  every  common  and 
green  that  they  could,  and  done  their  best  to  teach  the  poor 
labourers  that,  except  for  the  work  they  do  (which  work  cannot 
be  done  without),  they  would  be  regarded  as  positive  nuisances. 
When,  Sir,  I  call  to  mind  that  about  a  tenth  of  our  population 
are  partly  supported  by  the  poor  rate,  and  that  yet  the  felon  in 
the  hulks  is  better  dieted  than  the  pauper — nay,  than  the  inde- 
pendent labourer  in  many  counties— I  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  were  we  not  forced  by  law  to  keep  our  people 
from  starving,  they  would  be  no  better  off  than  the  Irish  are. 

It  is  said  a  measure  of  out-relief  for  Ireland  would  be  one 
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that  would  confiscate  all  Irish  property.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
see  no  reason  why  such  a  rate  might  not  be  made  to  fall  both  on 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee  where  estates  are  mortgaged,  nor  any 
reason  why,  in  all  other  cases,  the  owners  of  property  should  be 
more  ruined  by  such  a  measure  than  are  the  owners  in  this 
country.  That  it  would  require  an  improved  system  of  manag- 
ing landed  property  at  some  present  sacrifice  is  quite  true  ;  but 
is  it  not  equally  true  that  that  improved  system  would  more 
than  repay  the  outlay  ?  It  is  said  that  the  whole  habits  and 
disposition  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  that  species  of  manage- 
ment which  would  turn  them  into  industrious  labourers,  earning 
wages  on  the  land  of  others  from  being  half-employed,  half-fed 
growers  of  oats  and  potatoes  on  their  present  extravagantly 
rented  holdings.  It  has  already  been  proved  that  their  habits 
can  be  so  changed,  and  that  they  have  gained  immensely  in 
comfort  and  order  by  the  change.  But  life,  we  are  told,  is  not 
safe  in  Ireland.  Men  under  most  circumstances  will  take  life  to 
preserve  their  own  ;  the  possession  of  a  '  holding  of  land  '  may 
in  Ireland  be  translated  into  the  possession  of  life  itself,  inasmuch 
as  to  many  thousands  they  see  no  means  of  existence  without 
it  ;  who  can  wonder,  then,  that  they  will  take  life  from  those  who 
they  believe  are  about  to  take  from  them  the  means  of  living  ? 
Would  life  have  been  one  bit  more  safe  in  this  country  if  the 
thousands  who  have  been  cleared  from  the  villages  in  which  they 
were  born  had  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to — if  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  have  either  been  found  no  employment,  or  who 
have  worked  their  best  and  not  been  paid  enough  to  support  life 
on,  had  had  no  legal  right  to  shelter  and  to  sustenance  ?  What 
the  Coercion  Bill  may  effect  in  forcing  crime  to  face  daylight  the 
English  poor  law  has  effected  in  forcing  the  criminality  of 
those  who  would  oppress  the  poor  before  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion.  The  state  of  pauperism  as  yearly  reported  in  England 
is  open  and  tangible  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  it 
affords  their  defenders  grounds  for  comparison  between  that 
condition  and  the  condition  of  the  rich  ;  it  is  available  evidence 
of  the  line  drawn  between  those  who  know  luxury,  those  who 
know  mere  comfort,  and  those  who  can  scarce  obtain  existence  ; 
brought  to  bear  at  the  bar  of  public  judgment,  it  preserves  by 
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the  force  of  public  opinion  from  deliberate  annihilation  the  rights 
of  that  class  who  otherwise  might  be  exposed  to  the  caprice  of 
individual  landowners.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
none  dare  go  ;  the  law  lays  it  at  the  door  of  the  country  if  one 
single  soul  dies  for  want  of  food  or  shelter  ;  and  there  are  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  anyone  punished  who  wilfully,  by  such 
injury  to  any  individual,  so  sins  against  the  whole  community. 

Some  say,  confiscate  the  Church  ;  others  say,  pay  the  priest- 
hood ;  again,  others  clamour  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  :  each 
has  his  panacea,  and,  alas  !  is  it  not  but  too  true  that  each 
chooses  the  remedy  which  he  thinks  will  give  the  greatest 
triumph  to  his  own  party  ?  All  seem  inclined  to  oppose  making 
the  land  itself  find  bail,  in  the  shape  of  a  poor  rate,  for  its  own 
good  conduct.  This  would  be  too  general  a  measure  ;  none 
could  escape  its  effect.  However,  of  this  I  am  satisfied — that 
Ireland  never  will  be  at  peace  within  herself — will  never  know 
the  full  development  of  her  own  resources — until  the  landowners 
have  the  spur  of  a  proper  poor  law  to  force  them  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  find  a  better  means  of  existence  for 
the  peasantry  than  a  precarious  tenure  of  a  heavy-rented  potato 
plot.  Unless  the  great  mass  of  them  do  ere  very  long  become 
duly  hired  servants  of  men  with  capital  to  create  employment, 
which  will  pay  for  its  creation,  I,  for  one,  believe  that  no  power 
whatever — be  it  of  law,  of  O'Connell,  of  the  priesthood,  or  of 
that  most  excellent  man  Father  Mathew — will  avail  against  the 
fierce  and  forcible  cry  to  evil,  that  a  peasantry  who  have  owed 
their  life  to  the  above  vicious  tenure  will  raise,  when  they  find 
that  they  are  fast  becoming  the  mere  instruments  of  an  agitation 
that  does  them  no  good — men  to  be  supported  by  grants  from  a 
nation  they  are  taught  to  curse,  earning  grudged  wages  on  works 
undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  that  the  labour  they  create 
may  be  the  pretence  for  supporting  those  who  give  it.  I  grudge 
not  one  farthing  now  given  to  the  wretched  peasantry  of  that  mis- 
guided country  ;  but  I  do  grudge  the  addition  to  the  burdens 
of  this  country  of  the  continual  support  of  that  mass  of  beings 
from  whom  so  much  is  wrung  in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  yet  so 
little  done  from  that  rent  to  preserve  them  from  the  sure  effects 
of  the  pernicious  system  by  which  it  is  obtained  from  them. 
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The  Maid  of  All-  Work. 

January  II,   1847. 

A  coroner's  inquest  has  lately  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  a  Mary  Ann  Campbell,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  maid  of  all- 
work  to  one  Levy,  a  fruiterer,  of  North  Row,  Covent  Garden. 
It  had  been  said  that  her  death  was  more  or  less  occasioned  by 
the  brutal  violence  of  her  mistress,  who  had  kicked  and  beaten 
her  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

The  maid  of  all-work  holds  that  place  amongst  maids  which 
the  donkey  of  a  costermonger  holds  amongst  animals  ;  the 
nature  and  extent  of  her  work  have  no  definition  or  limit,  but 
general  ill-treatment  is  the  almost  invariable  characteristic  of  her 
place  :  the  chief  qualification  for  this  domestic  office  is  the  being 
friendless  ;  to  be  uncared  for  by  any  living  soul  gives  a  value  to 
that  human  merchandise  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  process 
of  tyrannical,  mental,  and  physical  bruising,  which  would  disgust 
the  feelings,  and  at  once  arm  the  hand  of  him  who  saw  a  creature 
he  loved  so  treated.  Dick  Swiveller's  Marchioness  was  no  bad 
type  of  the  race  ;  her  miseries  all  real,  her  enjoyments  make- 
believe. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  these  domestic  slaves,  and  the 
supply  is  to  a  great  degree  afforded  from  the  stores  of  the  union- 
houses  ;  the  orphan  wards  of  the  public  charity  of  a  Christian 
country  find  their  path  of  life  or  death,  as  it  may  be,  in  that 
species  of  service  called  all  zvork  ;  that  one  friendless  class  of 
beings,  of  tender  age  and  sex,  for  whom  one  would  suppose 
more  than  common  care  would  be  taken  to  secure  them  a  fair 
moral  and  physical  chance  on  their  first  entry  upon  the  duties 
of  life,  are  but  too  often  consigned  to  the  tender  offices  of 
mistresses,  to  the  healthful  occupations  of  a  service,  the  common 
end  of  which  is  that  of  Mary  Ann  Campbell,  as  thus  described 
in  the  verdict  of  the  jury  :— '  Deceased  died  a  natural  death  of 
disease  of  the  lungs  and  heart ;  and  the  jury  arc  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  there  was  great  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Levy  in 
her  conduct  towards  the  said  deceased  Mary  Ann  Campbell.' 
And  what  are  the  wages— what  the  advantages  of  this  service  ? 
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Alas  !  Sir,  whilst  these  poor  creatures  are  tasked  beyond  the 
powers  of  their  frame — are  fed  on  the  coarsest  leavings  of  the 
worst  of  the  household  food — are  sheltered  (?)  in  some  dark 
damp  corner,  considered  of  no  service  but  to  hold  the  ill-covered 
bed  of  the  maid  of  all-work — her  wages  are,  in  numbers  of  cases, 
beyond  such  food  and  shelter,  nil.  The  tender  mistress  says  it 
is  enough  to  have  to  put  up  with  the  awkwardness  of  these  girls, 
who  know  nothing,  without  being  expected  to  pay  them.  Now,  if 
Mary  Ann  Campbell  had  just  passed  to  her  rest  in  the  grave,  as 
thousands  of  her  class  have  done,  who,  having  been  duly  damped 
and  famished,  have  just,  by  some  little  additional  violence,  been 
hurried  off  the  scene  of  life,  the  public,  knowing  nothing,  would 
have  felt  no  interest  in  her  case. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  this  poor  child.  She  fell,  as 
hundreds  have  fallen,  into  an  early  grave  ;  her  lungs  and  her 
heart  gave  way ;  how  many  a  lung,  how  many  a  heart,  have 
overwork  at  her  age,  damp  lodging,  and  poor  food,  thus  broken 
down  ;  kicks  and  blows  had  bruised  her  body  on  the  back 
'  towards  the  spinal  column  ; ' — so  have  thousands  gone  to  their 
early  grave,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  violence  that  tells 
to  the  powers  of  the  grave,  '  Here  is  another  sufferer  posted  for 
eternity,  free  from  any  further  painful  payment  to  the  lot  of 
time.' 

And  now  the  powers  of  a  paternal  government  step  in — she 
is  dead — twelve  men,  and  a  public  officer,  a  surgeon,  and 
physician,  are  all  employed  to  ascertain  how,  why  she  died. 
The  twelve  men,  guided  by  a  science  which  has  searched  into 
the  secrets  of  the  corpse,  say  her  lungs  and  heart  were  diseased 
— hence  death  was  natural  ;  but,  guided  further  by  common 
sense  and  solemn  evidence,  they  find,  that  though  she  was  a 
mere  child,  a  child  of  maimed  breathing  power,  one  death-stricken, 
yet  her  mistress — a  woman,  mark  you — showed  her  'great 
cruelty  ; '  she  kicked  and  beat  her.  Is  there,  Sir,  no  mockery 
in  all  this  of  all  that  a  Christian  would  see  the  law  uphold  of 
justice  in  a  Christian  land  ?  Shall  the  neighbours  prove  the 
heartless  cruelty  of  this  woman  ?  Shall  they  tell  of  the  screams 
and  groans  of  this  poor  slave  ?  Shall  strong  suspicion  so  settle 
on  the  circumstance  of  her  death  that  a  jury  must  be  empanelled 
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to  inquire  into  it  ?  Shall  cruelty  be  proved,  and,  because  the 
victim  did  not  die  of  it,  shall  such  cruelty  escape  all  punishment? 
Were  she  living,  the  assaults  proved  on  her  would  have  brought 
a  fine  on  her  oppressor  at  any  bench  in  England.  Is  there  no 
prosecutor  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  dead  ? 

If  a  policeman  sees  a  horse  driven  in  an  omnibus  with  a  sore 
shoulder,  he  summons  and  has  the  driver  fined  ;  when  that  ugly 
ape  the  chimpanzee  was  diseased  in  lungs  and  heart,  the  London 
world  heard  daily  bulletins  of  the  brute's  suffering,  dying  state  ; 
had  it  been  reported  that  his  keeper  had  struck  him,  had  left 
one  bruise  visible  '  near  the  spinal  column,'  oh,  what  impreca- 
tions should  we  have  heard  on  his  base,  unfeeling  heart !  The 
ape  died,  cared  for,  protected  ;  science  examined  his  corpse,  but 
found  no  evidence  of  cruelty.  Poor  Mary  Ann  Campbell,  hadst 
thou  been  an  ape  in  the  Zoological,  instead  of  the  Jewess's 
maidservant,  thou  mightest  have  been  saved,  or,  having  died, 
it  would  have  been  a  death  of  nature's  doing — man  would  have 
sought  to  save,  woman  would  have  sympathised,  none  had  dared 
to  beat  thee ! 

In  the  name  of  common  humanity,  cry  out,  Sir,  in  your 
columns  against  this  awful  shame  on  our  character  for  justice  ; 
let  not  the  grave  shield  the  oppressor,  because  it  has  hidden  the 
oppressed. 

A   Case  of  Fmancial  Difficulty. 

October  26,  1847. 
The  grief  shown  by  the  young  gentlemen  of  a  family  as  the 
day  arrives  on  which  they  are  to  return  to  school  is  very  gener- 
ally, and  frequently  very  wrongly,  attributed  to  their  love  for 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters,  or  to  their  dislike  of  the 
school  to  which  they  are  about  to  return.  The  real  fact  very 
often  is,  that  these  causes  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
The  Hon.  Louis  Philippeville,  youngest  son  of  a  peer  of  no 
modern  creation,  lately  gave  his  beloved  mother  great  uneasiness 
from  the  very  evident  mental  pain  with  which  he  took  leave  of 
her  on  his  return  to  Eton  ;  the  clear,  good  woman  at  last  con- 
soled herself  with  the  conviction  that  they  had  made  his  holidays 
too  pleasant,  and  hence  his  pain  at  their  termination. 
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Louis  had  spent  the  vacation,  clad  in  a  wide-awake  hat 
and  plaid  shooting-jacket,  either  in  the  company  of  the  keeper, 
learning  to  kill  rabbits  with  a  single  barrel,  or  on  the  back  of 
a  pony,  hunting  rabbits  with  terriers  in  the  furze  in  the  park — 
in  short,  doing  exactly  as  he  liked,  which  certainly  was  very 
pleasant,  and  yet,  in  real  truth,  the  cessation  of  this  happy 
privileged  state  was  not  the  cause  of  the  last  three  days'  moodi- 
ness, or  (tell  it  not  at  Coleridge's)  of  the  tears  shed  the  last  night 
of  all.  The  real  fact  was,  the  Hon.  Louis  Philippeville  was  in 
danger  of  being  the  victim  of  a  financial  crisis  ;  his  credit  was  in 
danger  in  the  Eton  money-market.  His  assets — i.e.  the  paternal 
and  maternal  parting  '  tips  ' — were  not  of  sufficient  value  to  meet 
the  bills  out  against  him,  all  becoming  due  immediately  after 
chapel  on  the  first  day  of  his  return  to  his  studies.  The  old 
peer  had  given  him  three  sovereigns  as  usual,  the  peeress  had 
added,  the  last  evening,  a  half-sovereign  to  her  usual  gift  of  one 
sovereign  ;  this  addition,  be  it  said,  arising  from  the  fact  of  the 
butler  having  remarked  to  her,  he  had  never  seen  Master  Louis 
going  back  so  out  of  spirits  ;  an  uncle  had  added  a  sovereign, 
and  a  liberal  gift  from  a  brother  in  the  Guards  had  enabled  him 
to  do  the  honourable  to  the  home  ministers  to  his  vacation 
pleasures,  the  keepers  and  grooms  ;  he  was  about  to  be  booked 
through  to  Slough  with  a  clear  capital  of  5/.  \os.  ;  still  was  he 
grievously  out  of  spirits  ;  his  mind,  well  trained  in  the  commerce 
of  schools,  knew  that  the  opening  day  for  the  next  half's  account 
was  the  settlement-day  for  the  account  of  the  half-year  last 
past ;  his  bills  must  be  met,  or  he  must  be  a  dishonoured  boy 
amongst  the  cads  that  congregate  at  the  school-gate,  the  dealers 
in  '  tuck  '  who  dwell  in  the  shops  '  over  bridge  ; '  the  sum  of  8/. 
could  alone  have  covered  his  outstanding  acceptances,  and  he 
had  but  5/.  \os. !  Bitter,  very  bitter,  were  the  feelings  of  Louis 
Philippeville  ;  for  though  a  little  addicted  (who  in  these  times 
can  blame  him  ?)  to  overtrading,  the  boy  had  all  the  sensitive 
feelings  of  a  true  man  of  honour.  He  had  bought  a  cub  fox  of 
Jem  Burroughs  on  credit  for  25^.,  had  paid  him,  promissively , 
2s.  6d.  a  week  for  its  keep  for  the  four  weeks  it  lived,  owed 
Knock  10s.  for  stuffing  and  mounting  its  head  after  it  was  dead  ; 
he  had  bought  at  the  bookseller's  one  of  the  earliest  prints  of 
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Jenny  Lind,  Landseer's  terrier  print,  and  one  of  Duvernay  on 
tiptoe,  all  on  credit — i.e.  to  be  paid  for  next  half;  there  was  a 
moderate  boat  account  at  Hall's,  ditto  for  strawberries  and  other 
things  eaten  and  drunk  at  Layton's,  sundry  shares  of  half-pints 
of  sherry  and  broiled  bones  at  a  certain  well-known  inn  where 
the  waiter  gives  on  his  own  account  the  credit  the  host  is  for- 
bidden to  give,  besides  a  trifling  bill  for  numbers  of  the  '  Sport- 
ing Magazine'  and  'Bell's  Life'  at  V.'s,  the  dealer  in  school-books. 
To  these,  I  fear,  I  must  add  sundry  little  claims  for  the  class  of 
commodities  vended  or  let  for  hire  along  the  wall  by  the  Jem 
Burroughs  cad  tribe  ;  the  fox  was  the  only  heavy  acceptance 
out  in  this  quarter,  but  there  were  various  small  claims  for  fruit, 
fireworks,  and  ducks  for  hunting  purposes,  which  must  all  be 
met :  for  the  cad  tribe  are,  of  all  merchants  on  the  scholastic 
'Change,  the  most  inexorable  protesters  of  bad  bills — i.e.  bills 
not  paid  the  first  morning  after  chapel. 

Louis  had  good  cause  for  the  misery  he  really  felt ;  he  knew 
he  was  not  worse  off  than  many  others  ;  he  knew  that  the  last 
half  had  been  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  trading  on  the  part 
of  many  of  his  fellows,  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  his  own  ;  but 
he  also  knew  that  this  would  only  tend  to  make  things  worse  ; 
every  asset  would  become  the  more  sought  for  just  as  assets 
were  suspected  to  be  likely  to  be  scarce  ;  again,  as  a  peer's  son, 
he  felt  his  was  a  '  firm '  in  which  the  public — i.e.  the  cads  and 
shopkeepers — had  placed  the  most  implicit  credit.  The  horizon 
was  very  dark  to  him  ;  believe  me,  Sir,  a  boy's  heart,  if  it  is  an 
honourable  one,  feels  such  a  position  as  that  of  poor  Louis's  with 
an  acuteness  at  the  moment  not  surpassed  in  after-life  by  any  of 
this  life's  worst  pecuniary  trials.  He  knew  his  creditors  them- 
selves to  be  a  class  expensive  in  their  habits  ;  their  accounts 
were  now  to  be  met  by  the  payment  of  such  bills  as  his  ;  and  if 
he  and  his  class  failed  them,  they  would  fail  altogether,  and 
probably  be  soon  found  on  the  debtors'  side  of  the  county  gaol. 
All  honour  to  him  for  it,  Louis  the  night  he  arrived  at  his  tutor's 
watered  his  pillow  with  bitter  tears  ;  as  a  last  hope,  however, 
he  got  up,  lucifered  a  light,  and  wrote  to  his  godmother,  the 
Dowager  Lady  B.,  Belgravia.  The  old  lady  had  been  very  kind 
to  him  when  a  child,  though,  from  a  prejudice  taken  against  her 
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from  the  fact  of  her  always  receiving  him  and  accompanying 
him  when  shedding  '  his  first '  to  Cartwright's,he  had  not  of  late 
years  been  very  attentive  to  her.  However,  in  all  the  truthful- 
ness of  honourable  grief  he  now  unburdened  his  mind  to  her,  told 
her  all  he  feared,  all  he  felt,  and  all  he  owed,  begging  the 
immediate  loan  by  railway  parcel  of  4/.  He  signed  his  letter 
'your  sad  sad  nephew,  Louis  P.'  Having  duly  brown-papered 
his  parcel  and  directed  it,  he  called  up  his  tutor's  servant,  and 
telling  him  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  go  by  an  early  train, 
as  (naughty  Louis)  it  related  to  the  verses  which  he  had  had  to 
do  in  the  vacation,  but  had  left  in  London,  &c,  he  persuaded 
that  official  to  get  it  booked. 

It  was  duly  delivered  in  Belgravia,  and  fortunately  at  a  time 
when  a  friend  or  two  of  the  family  were  sitting  by  the  old  lady, 
who  so  magnified  to  her  the  dishonour  that  might  come  on  the 
Philippeville  name  if  poor  Louis  stopped  payment  for  want  of 
funds,  that  the  money  was  at  once  put  up  and  sent,  with  the 
following  note  : — 

'  Dear  LOUIS, — I  think  I  am  doing  wrong  in  sending  you 
the  money  you  ask  for.  The  poor  men  you  talk  of  would  not 
get  into  debt  with  others  if  you  did  not  get  into  debt  with  them  ; 
you  know  what  your  father  gives  you  every  year ;  sovereigns 
are  not  like  French  gloves — they  won't  stretch  ;  if  you  choose  to 
owe  more  than  your  usual  amount  of  '  tips '  and  allowance  will 
pay  for,  you  must  suffer  for  it,  and  cause  those  to  suffer  who 
trust  you.  No  godmother  in  the  world  can  teach  her  children 
how  to  make  a  sovereign  pay  more  of  a  bill  than  twenty  shillings. 
You  have  been  very  foolish — I  was  going  to  say  wicked  ;  for 
you  encourage  men  to  trade  with  you  boys  in  greater  numbers, 
and  to  a  greater  amount,  than  your  allowances  can  support ;  and 
this  ruins  many,  and  sends  them  to  gaol,  for  they  have  no  god- 
mothers in  Belgrave  Square  to  honour  their  bills.  If  you  would 
lessen  your  expenses  within  the  compass  of  your  incomes,  there 
would  be  no  more  tradesmen  than  could  get  an  honest,  certain 
living  ;  if  you  will  run  in  debt,  and  if  they  will  speculate  on  your 
paying  what  you  have  not  got,  you  must  all  suffer.  Don't  think 
I  am  angry  with  you  ;  boys,  I  know,  will  buy  foxes  and  ducks  ; 
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but  don't  get  any  more  prints  of  nasty  dancing  girls  ;  and  let  me 
tell  you  strawberries  never  did  agree  with  any  of  your  family.  I 
have  left  off  Cartwright  and  now  goto  Heath  :  come  and  see  me 
as  you  go  through  town. 

'  Your  aff.  Godmother, 

<E.  B.' 

'  P.S. —  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  loan  back,  unless  you  get  into 
the  scrape  again.' 

Need  I  say  the  joy  of  poor  Louis  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
and  its  enclosure.  He  had  already  met,  with  the  promptness  of 
a  Rothschild,  all  the  cad  '  bills  ; '  he  now  walked  over  the  bridge, 
and  discharged  the  acceptances  due  to  his  higher  class  of 
creditors.  The  weight  was  removed  from  his  heart,  and  in  its 
renewed  elasticity  he  purchased,  and  paid  for,  a  highly  recom- 
mended hockey-stick,  took  a  ticket  in  a  Derby  sweep,  and 
promised  Jem  Burroughs  to  go  the  next  day  and  look  at  a  most 
promising  Skye  terrier  pup. 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of  things  in 
which,  from  the  over-speculation  or  over-trading  of  some  five 
hundred  or  so  out  of  the  seven  hundred  boys  who  now,  I  believe, 
form  the  complement  of  Eton  College,  a  perfect  panic  might 
ensue  amongst  the  traders  of  that  favoured  locality.  Many  boys 
have  no  further  knowledge  of  their  godmothers  than  that  which 
they  each  Sabbath  profess  in  an  early  question  of  the  Catechism. 
Many  godmothers  give  nothing  through  life  to  their  godchildren 
beyond  the  nominal  gift  at  their  baptism  ;  many  have  nothing 
to  give.  How,  then,  is  such  a  panic  to  be  met  ?  If  the  over- 
trading youths  cannot  meet  their  bills,  their  creditors  will  be 
made  to  meet  theirs  ;  by  act  of  sheriff  or  county  court  they 
would  soon  be  lodged  on  the  debtors'  side  of  the  county  gaol. 
Would  the  Eton  public  submit  to  this  ? — would  the  government 
of  the  College  allow  the  trade  of  the  locality  to  be  thus  paralysed, 
simply  because  five  hundred  individuals  had  incurred  liabilities 
to  the  tune  of  4,000/.,  and  had  only  secured,  when  their  bills 
became  due,  2,500/.  to  meet  them  ?  Would  it  be  endured  that 
the  strawberry,  fox,  print,  '  tuck,'  terrier,  duck,  and  cigar  market 
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should  be  convulsed  to  its  utter  ruin  by  the  mere  absence  of 
gold  sufficient  to  meet  past,  and  thus  provide  for  future,  liabili- 
ties ?  The  youths  are  ready  to  pay,  but  they  have  accepted 
credit  which  they  have  not  the  gold  or  silver  to  meet  ;  could  any 
means  be  found  which  would  give  them  any  other  available 
means  of  meeting  their  creditors,  or  would  increase  their  stock 
of  gold,  they  are  ready  enough  to  pay  all,  and  to  give  fresh  and 
more  extended  orders,  and  thus  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  the  place. 

Suppose  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Hawtrey  was  to  say  on  such 
an  exigency  :  '  I  must  not  suffer  this  ruin  ;  the  credit  of  the  boys 
must  be  upheld,  for  on  it  depends  the  welfare  of  the  trade  of  the 
town.  I  will  at  once  order  that  fifteen  hundred  title-pages  of 
old  Virgils  and  grammars  shall  be  issued,  with  my  signature  on 
each  of  them  ;  these  classic  pages  of  paper  currency  severally  to 
bear  the  value  of  i/.,and  to  be  received  as  such  by  all  tradesmen 
having  dealings  with  the  college  on  pain  of  being  discommonsed, 
to  continue  in  circulation  for  these  next  ten  years,  unless  called 
in  and  paid  off  under  such  a  circumstance  as  the  gold  brought 
back  at  the  end  of  a  half-year  exceeding  by  1,500/.  the  bills 
owing  by  the  pupils  of  the  college,'  the  said  worthy  doctor 
placing  a  1^  per  cent,  tax  on  all  the  college  and  tuition  bills,  to 
form  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the  eventual  calling  in  of  the  said 
paper  money.  Suppose  he  had  thus  saved  the  credit  at  the  time 
of  the  boys  who  were  insolvent,  would  the  parental  public  say  he 
had  done  wisely  ?  Would  it  not  be  justly  argued  :  this  is  a 
bolstering  up  of  a  pernicious  system  ;  it  would  have  been  better 
in  the  year  1847  to  let  every  boy  suffer  the  utmost  extent  of 
discredit  ;  it  would  have  been  better  that  half  the  tradesmen 
and  all  the  cads  had  then  been  bankrupt,  and  thus  a  wholesome 
lesson  been  taught  to  all  parties,  than  to  thus  prop  up  and  foster 
a  system  which  must  be  the  eventual  ruin  of  thousands,  which 
tends  to  the  general  subversion  of  all  really  honest  dealing  ? 

To  my  poor  mind,  there  seems  some  analogy  between  the 
case  of  Louis  Philippeville  and  the  cases  of  many  greater  traders 
now  in  difficulty.  He,  however,  got  credit  with  an  old  lady  in 
London,  who  knew  she  could  get  her  money  when  she  liked 
from  his  noble  father  ;  on  equally  good  security  money  enough 
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may  now  be  got  of  a  certain  other  old  lady  in  London,  at  a  fair 
interest,  for  all  the  legitimate  purposes  of  commerce,  so  long  as 
she  has  any  money  to  lend.  But  we  are  told  that  such  is  the 
amount  of  our  present  trade  and  commerce,  that  there  is  not 
metal  money  enough  in  the  country  to  carry  it  on,  but  that  this 
really  is  not  of  importance  if  the  Government  will  make  some 
inconvertible  paper  money,  for  that  it  is  simply  money,  not 
gold,  which  is  needed — that  money  may  just  as  zvell  be  paper  as 
gold.  That  a  large  issue  of  non-convertible  paper-money  would 
right  a  great  many  falling  houses — would  give  a  fresh  and 
increased  impulse  to  trade,  who  doubts  ?  But  like  the  supposed 
issue  of  Virgil  one-pound  coupons  for  the  use  of  the  juvenile 
traders  at  Eton,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  a  few  years 
more  of  unchecked  speculation  would  bring  us  again  where 
we  now  are,  and  must  the  Government  then  issue  more  paper 
money  ?  If  so,  where  is  the  system  to  end  ? — what  check  would 
there  be  to  the  extravagance  of  Governments  or  the  wild 
speculations  of  individuals  ?  It  is  easier  to  call  Peel  a  fool  in 
this  matter  than  to  prove  him  one. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  consequence  of  an  attack  on  the 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand — Dr.  Selwyn — in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Selwyn  was  an  old  friend  of  S.  G.  O.,  and  the  latter  could  not  stand  by 
silently  when  his  old  friend  was  attacked.  The  Treaty  of  Waitangai  is 
the  Great  Charter  by  which  the  territory  of  New  Zealand  was  transferred 
to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  E.  Wakefield  was  the  Secretary  to  the  New 
Zealand  Colonisation  Company,  and  the  author  of  the  'Art  of  Colonisa- 
tion.' Wakefield  alleged,  in  reply  to  the  '  Dorset  Rector,'  that  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand  was  not  on  the  spot  when  the  Treaty  of  Waitangai  was 
signed.  The  reason  for  adopting  the  signature  '  A  Dorset  Rector '  was 
because  an  'S.  G.  O.'  letter  was  waiting  publication  at  the  'Times' 
office  in  London. 

The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand. 

December  22,  1847. 

At  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  he  declares  that  he  will,  '  by 
God's  help,  show  himself  merciful,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  poor  and 
needy  people,  and  to  all  strangers  destitute  of  help!  In  a  certain 
treaty  made  between  the  rulers  of  this  country  and  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand,  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  with  some  of  his 
clergy  acted  as  agents  between  the  Government  and  the  said 
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natives.  It  was  felt  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
that  colony,  no  other  agency  existed  so  calculated  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  natives.  The  said  natives  did  repose  the 
utmost  confidence  in  it,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  agreed 
to  by  them  as  explained  by  the  bishop  and  his  clergy. 

It  now,  Sir,  appears  that  a  different  construction  is  to  be  put 
upon  that  treaty  to  that  which  the  bishop  and  his  reverend 
colleagues  put  upon  it  in  their  transaction  with  the  natives.  It 
is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  believed  by  anyone  who  knew 
Dr.  Selwyn,  that  he  would  have  taken  the  part  he  did  without 
having  first  mastered  the  full  nature  of  what  he  was  about  to 
propose  to  the  natives,  for  all  know  him  to  be  a  most  excellent 
man  of  business,  and  one  not  hurried  into  an  opinion  on  any 
subject.  The  natives  were  pledged  to  the  treaty  in  the  view  he 
took  of  it ;  they  reposed  all  confidence  in  his  justice,  and  also  in 
his  wisdom  ;  they  believed  he  would  sanction  nothing  that  was 
unjust,  or  propose  anything  to  them  the  full  action  of  which 
he  did  not  understand.  He  is  now,  forsooth,  to  be  called  an 
'  agitating  priest,'  because,  having  been  the  chief  instrument  in 
establishing  a  certain  covenant  between  the  natives  and  the 
Government,  he  takes  active  steps  to  let  them  know  all  the 
rights  they  acquired  by  the  said  covenant.  At  his  ordination, 
he  solemnly  affirmed  that,  by  God's  help,  he  would  befriend  the 
stranger  destitute  of  help  ;  he  now  says,  God  being  his  helper, 
he  will  by  all  peaceable  means  assist  these  natives  (strangers  to 
all  the  tricks  of  diplomacy)  to  assert  their  rights  under  the  treaty 
between  them  and  the  Government  at  home,  to  which  he  was  an 
acting  party ;  and  for  this  he  is  accused  of  using  too  strong 
language  !  We  are  told  that  '  a  man  following  the  sacred  func- 
tions of  a  bishop  goes  among  the  natives  exhorting  them  to 
petition  ;  and  what  was  that  but  what  was  commonly  called 
1  agitation '  ?  Well,  so  be  it ;  are  we  to  be  told  that  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  have  no  right  of  petition  ?  If  they  have,  who 
on  Zealand  earth  could  be  a  more  safe  and  proper  person  to 
direct  them  in  the  use  of  this  right  than  the  bishop  in  a  matter 
in  which  they  had  already  shown  so  much  confidence  in  him— a 
matter  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  had  directly 
implicated  him  ? 
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If  the  Crown  chose  to  use  Sodor  and  Man  as  an  agent  be- 
tween it  and  the  Manxmen,  to  establish  certain  terms  on  which 
these  tripodes  of  our  empire  were  to  give  up  certain  privileges, 
and  to  have  certain  privileges  secured  to  them  ;  if  some  time 
after  Sodor  was  to  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  Crown  was  de- 
parting from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  the  injury  of  the  said 
tripodes  ;  if  then  and  there  Sodor  was  to  proceed  to  point  out 
to  his  confiding  natives  the  aggression  he  perceived  upon  their 
rights,  and  was  to  invite  them  to  petition  the  Crown  on  the 
subject,  expressing  himself,  as  to  his  determination  to  see  them 
righted,  in  the  solemn  language  which  at  his  ordination  was 
made  the  very  essence  of  the  commission  then  given  him,  would 
the  ministry  visit  his  devoted  person  with  a  proclamation,  setting 
him  forth  as  an  officious,  rash-spoken,  agitating  limb  of  episco- 
pacy ?  But,  then,  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  spoken  of  as 
men  of  so  wild  and  undisciplined  a  character  that  words  which 
would  not  be  dangerous  to  others  are  fraught  with  danger  when 
addressed  to  them  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  by  Governor  Grey  that 
they  are  '  a  people  of  strong  natural  sense  and  ability,  but  by 
nature  jealous  and  suspicious,  many  of  them  owners  of  vessels, 
horses,  and  cattle,  having  considerable  sums  of  money  at  their 
disposal,  and  that  no  people  are  less  likely  to  sit  down  quietly 
under  what  they  might  regard  as  an  injustice.'  Why,  Sir,  I 
hardly  know  how  a  higher  character  could  be  given  to  any 
lately  civilised  people  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  a  people  with  whom 
it  would  be  of  higher  importance  that,  in  any  matter  in  which  it 
might  appear  that  faith  was  being  broken  with  them,  so  proper 
a  champion  should  be  found  as  a  man  like  Bishop  Selwyn, 
possessed  of  strong  common-sense,  unflinching  honesty,  proved 
courage,  and  known  to  be  received  by  them  as  one  to  whom 
they  might  fearlessly  confide  the  defence  of  their  interests. 

I,  Sir,  knew  the  bishop  well  for  some  years  ;  I  never  till  now 
had  but  one  feeling  about  his  appointment  to  New  Zealand — 
regret  that  such  a  man  was  sent  so  far  from  home  ;  I  now  rejoice 
that  it  has  been  so  ordered.  There  is  something  to  me  so  orig- 
inal and  so  praiseworthy  in  seeing  a  bishop  come  forth  to  brave 
all  odium  on  the  side  of  the  weak,  that,  be  he  mistaken  in  his 
grounds  for  doing  so  or  not,  I  for  one  most  truly  rejoice  at  the 
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line  he  has  taken.  That  he  will  do  nothing  rashly,  I  am  fully 
convinced  ;  that  what  he  does  undertake  he  will,  with  '  God's 
help,'  go  through  with,  I  have  no  doubt.  He  will  not  be  found 
a  mere  fair-weather  ordainer  of  clergy,  orderer  of  archdeacons, 
director  of  '  seminaries  of  sound  learning ' ;  though  compelled, 
as  is  threatened,  to  work  a  beggar  in  temporal  things,  he  is  not 
one  who  would  surrender  the  dignity  of  his  office  or  give  up 
that  which  is  one  of  its  most  worthy  characteristics — a  regard 
for  the  oppressed.  The  natives  put  confidence  in  him — he  will 
not  betray  it :  he  will  enforce,  as  far  as  he  with  propriety  can, 
their  rights,  and  they  know  him  not  who  think  that  it  is  possible 
that  he  would  do  so  in  a  manner  unfitting  his  station. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  had  more  bishops  on  the  bench 
in  England  inclined  to  act  in  the  same  Christian  spirit.  The 
Church  will  never  stand  on  safer  or  higher  ground  than  she  will 
on  that  day,  should  it  ever  come,  when  her  ecclesiastical  rulers 
shall  be  found  uplifting  their  voices  and  rousing  the  spirit  of 
their  people  to  deprecate  wrong  to  the  poor  or  the  weak.  We 
hear  plenty,  and  see  enough,  of  ecclesiastical  agitation  in  this 
country.  At  visitation  dinners  petitions  about  some  grievance 
or  another  are  as  sure  to  appear  as  they  are  to  be  unwelcome 
to  many  who  have  to  look  on  them  ;  the  counters  of  ortho- 
dox libraries  place  them  before  us,  the  four-wheels  of  rural  deans 
bring  them  to  our  doors  ;  but  what  is  their  general  burden  ? 
Their  subject-matter,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  derives  its  interest 
as  connected  with  the  immediate  well-being  of  the  shepherds 
rather  than  of  the  flock  :  the  revenues  of  some  chapter  are  about 
to  be  attacked  ;  the  existence  of  some  see  is  threatened  ;  or 
more  sees  are  wanted,  &c.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  bishop  com- 
mending to  the  archdeacons  to  incite  the  rural  deans  to  request 
the  clergy  to  petition  against  some  known  attack  on  the  rights 
of  the  poor,  or  some  of  the  thousand  physical  and  social  oppres- 
sions to  which  the  poor  are  subject  ?  If  to  stir  up  the  people 
to  a  sense  that  the  wrongs  they  endure  are  remediable  by  law, 
and  that  they  have  a  right  to  petition  the  legislature  for  their 
remedy,  is  turbulence— if  for  a  bishop  or  clergyman  to  use  either 
pen  or  voice,  or  both,  in  proclaiming  that  the  poor  of  his  diocese 
or  his  parish,  or  neighbourhood,  are  defrauded  of  their  hire,  are 
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treated,  being  Christians,  as  though  they  were  brutes— if  to  do 
this,  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  those  whose  station  gives 
them  power  to  check  such  tyranny,  but  whose  interest  leads 
them  to  sanction  it— if  this  is  turbulence,  if  this  is  unseemly 
agitation,  I  can  only  say  I  wish  that  the  whole  bench  and  clergy 
were  possessed  of  such  a  spirit. 

A  Dorset  Rector. 

December  24,  1847. 

Mr.  E.  Wakefield,  in  his  letter  to  you  published  in  your 
yesterday's  paper,  expresses  surprise  at  the  error  I  have  fallen 
into  in  supposing  that  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  was  person- 
ally engaged  with  the  natives  in  the  matter  of  the  treaty  of 
Waitangai.  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  him  the  grounds  of  this 
error.  If  he  will  turn  to  your  paper  of  December  14,  he  will 
find,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand, 
Mr.  Gladstone  using  these  words  : — 

'  In  this  particular  instance  the  clergy  were  the  chosen  instru- 
ments of  the  Government  for  contracting  the  Treaty  of  Waitangai, 
and  establishing  the  government  of  the  Queen.  That  treaty  was 
made  known  to  the  natives  through  the  medium  of  the  clergy, 
to  whom  its  construction  was  in  a  great  degree  committed,  and 
it  therefore  became  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  bishop,  as 
their  head,  to  see  that  public  faith,  as  conveyed  through  them, 
was  carefully  guarded  and  kept  strictly  inviolate.  On  the 
ground,  therefore,  of  maintaining  and  vindicating  the  pledges 
given  by  the  clergy  to  the  native  population,  and  not  from  any 
general  disposition  to  interfere  in  civil  matters,  the  bishop  had 
found  it  necessary  to  make  himself  a  party  to  what  he  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  believed  he  would  otherwise  have  avoided.' 

Mr.  R.  Palmer,  in  the  same  debate,  says  : — 

'  Now,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  missionaries  and  the 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand  were  the  persons  through  whom  the 
Government  of  this  country  had  dealt  with  the  natives.' 

Mr.  Cardwell  states  that  Bishop  Selwyn  represents  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  chosen  as  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  in 
question.     Sir  E.  Buxton  says  : — 

'  The  bishop,  having  been  a  party  to  promoting  the  Treaty  of 
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Waitangai,  he  justly  felt  it  his  duty  to  see  that  the  whole  of  its 
provisions  were  fairly  carried  out.' 

I  think,  Sir,  I  need  quote  no  more  to  prove  why  I  was  misled 
into  the  assertion  that  the  bishop  had  been  an  acting  party  in 
the  matter  ;  the  assertions  to  that  effect  which  I  have  quoted, 
joined  to  the  fact  that  no  one  in  the  House  attempted  to  con- 
tradict them,  must  be  my  excuse. 

It  appears  from  the  dates  given  by  Mr.  Wakefield  that  Dr. 
Selwyn  could  not  have  been  himself  present  at  the  negotiation 
between  the  Government  representative  and  the  natives ;  I 
admit  the  error,  and  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Wakefield  for  having 
given  me  the  more  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  case.  But, 
Sir,  how  does  the  case  really  stand  ?  Why,  simply  thus— the 
Government  did  use  the  missionaries  of  the  Established  Church 
as  their  agents  in  the  matter,  being  gentlemen  long  resident 
amongst  the  natives,  and  to  whose  high  characters  the  highest 
testimony  has  been  accorded  ;  these  missionaries,  in  the  course 
of  something  more  than  two  years  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
came  under  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  Dr.  Selwyn  as  bishop 
of  what  had  then  become  their  and  his  diocese  ;  if  I  mistake 
not,  one  of  them  was  at  once  appointed  to  a  high  ecclesiastical 
office  under  him.  There  was  an  immediate  junction  of  interests 
between  these  missionary  clergy  and  this  missionary  bishop,  for 
be  it  remembered  that  a  great  part  of  Dr.  Selwyn's  salary  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  very  society  of  which  these  gentlemen  were 
the  clerical  representatives  in  New  Zealand.  It  would  then 
become  him  to  inquire  strictly  into  all  their  relations  with  the 
natives,  to  ascertain  exactly  the  position  in  which  they  stood  to 
them  in  every  matter,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  They 
would  at  once  place  before  him  the  whole  matter  of  this  treaty  ; 
they  would  show  to  him  that  they,  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  had  been  chosen  to  negotiate  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangai.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Wakefield's  letter 
that  though  there  were  other  clergy  near  the  spot,  they  were 
not  asked  to  take  any  part ;  and  for  this  very  good  reason,  I 
have  no  doubt— that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  language,  but 
little  of  the  habits  of  the  natives,  and  had  no  influence  with 
them.     The  bishop  at  once  identified  himself  in  this  matter  with 
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these  missionary  clergy,  whose  high  characters  everything  about 
him  bore  testimony  to  ;  he  at  once  took  on  himself  a  share  of 
their  responsibility  ;  and  when  he  found  them  likely  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  their  silence  would  connive  at  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  he  spoke  for  them  and  with 
them  ;  he  spoke  as  one  who  felt  that  the  body  of  which  he  had 
now  become  the  head  was  responsible  to  the  natives  to  see  that 
what  that  body  had  agreed  on  with  them,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  should  be  abided  by ;  he  knew  that  they  had  a 
right  to  petition  the  legislature  against  any  wrong  done  to 
them,  or  threatened  to  be  done  ;  he  manfully  declares  that,  God 
being  his  helper,  he  will  aid  them  in  every  legal  and  peaceable 
way  to  obtain  all  that  in  strict  justice  they  are  entitled  to  under 
that  Treaty  of  Waitangai  in  which  his  clergy  acted  as  their 
agents. 

If,  Sir,  I  felt  inclined  to  honour  Dr.  Selwyn  for  his  bold  and 
Christian  course  in  this  matter  when  I  conceived  him  himself  to 
have  been  a  present  acting  party  at  this  negotiation,  I  am  in- 
clined now  to  offer  him  tenfold  honour  and  respect.  Original 
and  praiseworthy  as  I  thought  it  to  see  in  these  days  a  bishop 
agitating,  if  you  like,  the  question  of  a  right  of  such  poor  crea- 
tures as  these  blanket-bribed  natives — teaching  them  that 
wherever  the  shadow  of  the  British  Crown  extended,  that  there 
the  right  of  all  to  petition  that  Crown  for  justice  existed — what 
must  I  think  of  a  bishop  who,  finding  his  clergy  likely  to  be 
trampled  on  in  their  poor  endeavours  to  secure  to  the  natives 
their  rights,  at  once  made  common  cause  with  them,  not  only 
stood  in  the  breach  with  them  against  the  powers  which  in  their 
righteous  cause  they  had  to  oppose,  but  himself  took  up  the 
foremost  place  in  the  contest  ? 

He  might  have  argued — '  I  think  you  right  enough  ;  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  you  did  put  the  construction  on  the  treaty 
which  you  now  say  you  did  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  natives 
agreed  with  you  in  that  construction  ;  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
your  silence  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  natives  ;  BUT 
you  have  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  against  you,  you 
will  give  great  offence  to  the  constituted  authorities  ;  every 
agent  of  every  individual  or  company  who  hopes  to  profit  by 
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the  adverse  construction  of  the  treaty  will  be  set  against  you. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  support,  for  I  think  it  im- 
portant not  to  give  offence  to  the  authorities  either  here  or  in 
England,  and  as  I  was  no  party  to  the  treaty  I  do  not  feel 
myself  at  all  called  on  to  do  so.'  In  short,  Sir,  the  bishop  might 
have  left  the  missionaries  and  the  natives  to  shift  for  themselves 
in  the  matter,  and  thus  have  gained  all  possible  favour  from 
those  who  are  now  for  running  him  down.  I  am  not  a  philo- 
mitreist,  but  I  really  think  I  should  become  one  if  I  saw  the 
mitred  of  the  earth  generally  thus  ready  to  side  with  those  of 
their  clergy  who  thus  side  with  the  weak.  Whether  the  Treaty 
of  Waitangai  was  in  itself  a  treaty  honourable  or  the  contrary 
to  this  country  (it  appears  the  chiefs  had  blankets  promised 
them  if  they  signed  it),  it  is  in  itself  a  thing  done,  and  to  be 
abided  by  until,  by  mutual  consent,  it  is  annulled  or  altered. 
Captain  Grey  is  not  a  Cortes,  Dr.  Selwyn  is  no  Olmedo  ;  Heki- 
Heki  has  nothing  of  the  Montezuma  about  him  ;  these  are  not 
the  times,  and  we  are  not  the  nation,  to  sanction  the  use  of 
religious  authority  to  hallow  the  work  of  unjust  aggression  on 
the  rights  of  the  natives  of  those  countries  in  which  we  seek  to 
found  our  colonies. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  so  able  a  man  as  Captain 
Grey  has  now  the  chief  control  in  temporal  matters  in  New 
Zealand,  I,  for  one,  feel  it  equally  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  Dr.  Selwyn  is  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  there,  for  I 
know  him  to  be  one  who  will  hold  firmly  to  the  line  he  once  re- 
solves to  take,  and  will  never  enter  on  a  line  of  conduct  beset  with 
difficulty  without  giving  it  all  that  prudent  consideration  he  is 
so  well  calculated  to  give.  The  management  of  that  colony  has 
hitherto  been  our  disgrace  ;  we  may  still  continue  to  undo  one 
day  what  we  have  done  the  day  before  ;  we  may  try  to  cut  the 
knot  of  political  difficulties  by  having -recourse  to  some  of  those 
tyrannical  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  the  natives  which  diplo- 
macy sanctions  as  expedient,  though  honour  forbids  them  as 
unjust ;  but  we  shall  be  saved  the  disgrace  on  our  religion  that 
those  who  there  represented  it  were  content  to  see  wrongs 
openly  done  without  appeal  to  the  power  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
the  wronged  righted.      I  am,  Sir,  obliged  to  Mr.  Wakefield  for 
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the  correction  of  my  error,  and  for  giving  me  another  opportu- 
nity of  defending  an  absent  friend.  If  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
Dr.  Selwyn,  let  him  take  comfort ;  he  might  have  had  a  worse 
limb  of  the  episcopal  agitating  brotherhood. 

A  Dorset  Rector. 


Oxford  Tradesmen  and  Oxford  Credit. 

January  18,  1848. 
I,  Sir,  am  one  of  the  many  who  I  am  convinced  will  rejoice 
at  the  attention  called,  through  your  columns,  to  the  credit  system 
at  Oxford  ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  all  the  trades- 
men who  give  the  credit  '  rascals,'  all  the  undergraduates  who 
accept  of  it  '  dupes,'  or  all  the  tutors  who  are  cognisant  of  the 
system  '  betrayers  of  the  interests  of  their  pupils.'  It  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  have  heard  much  discussion,  but  I  have  never  yet 
heard  of  any  reasonable  or  practicable  plan  for  the  amendment 
of  the  evils  complained  of.  That  Oxford  tradesmen  do  give 
credit  to  young  men  to  a  most  unreasonable  amount,  I  do  not 
deny  ;  that  the  charges  are,  under  the  circumstances,  exorbitant, 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  I  have  now  before  me  a  bill  of  the 
very  tradesman  who  has  addressed  you  in  yesterday's  paper, 
paid  some  years  ago  by  myself,  on  account  of  the  son  of  a 
friend,  at  his  request ;  I  have  examined  the  items,  not  as  to 
whether  they  were  necessaries,  but  as  to  whether,  for  what  they 
are,  they  are  charged  at  an  exorbitant  rate.  I  cannot,  on  com- 
paring them  with  bills  I  have  of  tradesmen  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  other  localities,  say  that  they  are.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  bill  in  question  was  one  of  some  very  steady,  quiet, 
young  man.  I  can  only  say  that  I  at  the  same  time  discharged 
for  him  one  to  the  amount  of  more  than  300/.  to  a  stablekeeper ; 
he  had,  I  think,  been  at  the  university  about  two  years.  Oh 
(but  I  think  I  hear  it  said)  what  a  rascal  the  stablekeeper  must 
be !  Now,  I  am  not  altogether  ignorant  in  stable  matters  ;  I 
had  dealt  with  the  same  individual  myself,  and  I  do  not  think 
my  own  parting  account  was  less  than  200/.  I  have  within 
these  few  hours  looked  through  a  300/.  bill  of  this  very  man's  ; 
I  have  taken  it  item  by  item  ;  and   I  think  I  could  prove  that 
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under  the  circumstances  of  Oxford,  the  active  trade  of  which 
town  is  confined  to  six  months  of  the  year,  the  specific  charges 
arc  not  exorbitant.  I  have  taken  also  a  wine  merchant's  ac- 
count, and  a  pastrycook's  ;  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  served  I 
cannot  of  course  speak.  It  is  said,  wine  is  wine,  and  soup  is 
soup,  even  were  the  former  only  sloe  juice  and  the  latter  a 
concoction  of  dogmeat.  Now,  at  Oxford,  the  young  men  are 
not  quite  so  young  as  not  to  know  tolerable  wine  from  a  bad 
imitation  ;  they  are  quite  capable  of  judging  of  what  the  soups, 
&c,  are  for  the  most  part  composed  ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  undergraduates  of  the  present 
day  could  pass  a  fair  examination  on  the  proper  qualities  oi 
good  wine  and  good  cookery.  I  cannot  find  that  the  Oxford 
tradesmen  have  in  these  matters  charged  at  higher  figures  than 
any  respectable  tradesman  in  London  would — giving  the  same 
credit ;  though  as  a  parent  I  might  wince  at  paying  for  a  son 
90/.  for  wine,  or  150/.  for  desserts,  ices,  breakfasts,  &c,  at  a 
university  restaurateur's.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  there  may 
not  be  rascally  tradesmen  at  Oxford  ;  but  I  deny  that  the  term 
applies  to  the  chief  tradesmen  of  that  town,  if  the  rascality  in 
question  infers  that  their  charges  are  for  the  articles  sold  or  let, 
dishonest.  Because  one  man  may  practise  a  roguish  system  of 
double  entry,  another  may  lend  money  at  60  per  cent,  a  third 
may  profess  to  sell  true  information  for  Newmarket  stables 
which  he  has  coined  for  himself  in  St.  Aldate's,  is  no  ground  for 
applying  the  term  rascal  to  all  the  rest  of  the  trading  family. 

But  the  question  is  most  commonly  put,  '  Are  the  tradesmen 
acting  honestly  in  giving  the  credit  they  do  to  these  mere  lads 
without  due  inquiry  into  the  means  of  their  parents,  for  the 
parents  must  pay  at  last  ? '  Now,  Sir,  I  am  inclined  to  argue 
that,  in  real  truth,  the  tradesman  in  dealing  with  an  under- 
graduate is  neither  legally  nor  morally  bound  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  position  in  life  of  his  parent.  Mr.  Samuel  Sur- 
plice might  have  been,  and  in  fact  was,  a  boy,  six  weeks  ago,  at 
Eton.  Eton  is  a  school.  Schools,  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term,  are  establishments  for  boys,i\oX.  men.  The  universi- 
ties are  for  men,  not  boys.  Master  S.  S.,  at  Eton,  becomes 
S.  Surplice,  Esq.,  at  Christchurch.      He  is  tenant  of  certain  rooms 
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on  his  own  account.  He  has  silver  spoons  and  forks  with  his 
crest  on  them,  and  towels  and  sheets  with  his  own  proper  initials. 
A  scout  calls  him  '  Sir '  ;  his  tutor  calls  him  '  Mr.'  They  started 
him  from  home  as  the  young  man  going  to  college.  Everything 
on  his  arrival  there  tells  him  he  is  no  longer  in  the  world's  eye  a 
boy.  He  has  taken  up  his  abode  amongst  many  hundreds  of 
his  own  age  in  a  place  where  certain  things  are  generally  done, 
certain  things  generally  worn,  certain  things  eaten  and  drunk  ; 
the  tradesmen  who,  in  their  various  callings,  provide  for  all  these 
generalities  of  college  life,  leave  their  cards  on  his  table  or  wait 
on  him  personally  ;  or  some— not  fresh — friend  takes  him  to 
them.  He  soon  finds  that  the  costume  which  was  equal  to  the 
highest  mark  of  the  requirements  of  his  native  village  of  Vicar- 
stone  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bishopsthorpe  won't  do  for 
Oxford  ;  he  sees  that  at  once,  in  the  cut  of  the  garments  of 
every  non-freshman.  He  visits  Mr.  A.  or  B.  the  tailor,  not  only 
for  the  cap  and  gown  he  must  have,  but  for  the  various  articles 
of  daily  attire  in  which  he  feels  painfully  the  Bishopsthorpe  snip 
has  failed  him.  Master  tailors  are  fluent  of  speech  ;  they  are 
particularly  skilled  in  suggesting  to  their  customers  the  various 
articles  which  are  necessary  that  they  may  not  appear  singular  ; 
young  men,  like  the  young  of  the  other  sex,  are  very  open  to 
seduction  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Young  Mr.  S.  Surplice  may 
be  rather  staggered  at  the  amount  of  immediate  outlay  neces- 
sary for  his  personal  decoration  ;  his  friend,  however,  at  once 
comforts  him  with  the  announcement  that  tailors  never  expect 
ready  money  ;  the  things  are  ordered,  sent  home,  Mr.  Surplice 
is  happy  in  them  ;  he  little  knew  how  capable  of  improvement 
his  outward  man  was  ;  he  is  far  too  happy  to  sit  down  and 
count  the  eventual  cost  to  himself,  or  his  rectorial  father,  of 
dressing  up  to  the  university  point. 

The  freshman  is  for  the  first  term  the  guest  of  others  ;  he 
plays  the  host  but  little  himself.  Asked  to  wine,  to  breakfast, 
to  sup,  to  lunch,  to  ride  with  the  friends  he  makes  of  older 
standing  than  himself,  he  gets  inoculated  with  the  university 
idea  of  the  amount  of  things  necessary  to  give  any  one  of  these 
various  entertainments  ;  he  is  introduced  to  a  letter  of  hacks  for 
hire.    He  had  learned  how  to  dress  up  to  his  society  ;  he  is  now 
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learning  how  to  keep  house,  and  perhaps  horse,  in  accordance 
with  the  habits  of  those  he  lives  with.  He  finds  that  B.  the 
pastrycook,  C.  the  wine-merchant,  D.  the  tobacconist,  E.  the 
horse-letter,  all  act  as  did  A.  the  tailor  ;  they  simply  proffer  the 
articles  in  common  use  amongst  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
is  living  on  the  same  terms  of  long  credit ;  they  do  not  perhaps 
all  avow  this,  for  they  know  no  freshman  can  live  six  weeks  in 
college  and  not  be  made  au  fait  of  the  nature  of  gown  dealings 
with  the  town  tradesmen.  The  same — vanity,  if  you  please,  which 
led  the  rector's  son  to  dress  up  to  the  sons  of  noblemen  and 
rich  squires,  leads  him  to  feed  them  as  they  fed  him  ;  by  degrees 
their  habits  becomes  his,  and  his  bills  very  closely  resemble 
theirs,  with  one  exception, — the  probability  of  their  payment  by 
any  means  short  of  the  half  ruin  of  his  father. 

Now,  Sir,  are  we  to  set  down  these  tradesmen  'as  rascals 
because  they,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  that  has  existed 
from  the  time  of  our  great-grandfathers,  choose  to  sell  all  they 
can  to  young  men  disposed  to  buy,  looking  for  payment  to  the 
time  when  the  college  career  closes  ?  Six  out  of  ten  of  the 
parents  of  their  customers  know  enough  of  Oxford  life — it  is  no 
new  thing — to  know  that  they  will  have,  when  their  sons  leave 
college,  to  pay  sums  more  or  less  heavy  to  clear  off  their  debts ; 
they  have  seen,  vacation  after  vacation,  the  style  of  their  dress  ; 
they  are  quite  able  to  gather  from  their  general  tone  the  '  caste  ' 
of  those  with  whom  they  have  most  associated  ;  they  know 
what  they  have  allowed  them.  It  requires  no  great  amount  of 
mental  arithmetic  to  calculate  that  there  must  be  a  balance 
more  or  less  heavy  against  them.  There  may  be  some  few 
parents  so  obtuse  of  intellect  as  to  see  their  sons  dressed  in  the 
most  expensive  way — possessed  of  articles  of  jewellery,  &c,  of 
the  most  expensive  nature — hearing  the  said  sons  tell  of  good 
dinners  at  the   Mitre,  good  runs  from  Stratton  Audley,  wine 

parties  at  which  young  Lord made  his  dashing  bet  of  20 

to  1  against  a  Derby  horse  in  '  ponies,'  or  after  which  the  said 

Lord  C lost  200/.  at  ecarte  to  young ,  a  freshman  from 

Eton  ;  I  say  there  may  be  parents  who  may  see  and  hear 
these  things,  and  yet  think  that  their  son,  from  the  goodness  of 
his  principles,  will  never  run  in  debt,  or  bet,  or  play.     I  may 
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pity  them,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  Oxford  tradesmen  are  so 
easily  to  detect  their  children  that  they  could  at  once,  if  they 
thought  it  their  duty,  warn  them  of  the  length  of  their  growing 
accounts.  It  is  far  easier,  I  know,  to  make  the  broad,  sweeping 
accusation  that  the  tradesmen  are  in  fault,  than  it  is  to  prove 
that  the  parents  are  ;  and  yet  I  verily  think  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  parent  to  watch  over  the  son.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  tradesmen  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  credit 
each  of  his  customers  should  be  allowed  ;  in  practice  this  would 
be  impossible. 

There  is,  I  fear,  still  existing  the  very  antiquated  idea,  that 
the  universities  are  merely  large  seminaries  for  affording  to  the 
young  of  the  land  sound  classical  and  ecclesiastical  learning. 
It  is  quite  true,  the  Church  is  in  a  measure  compelled  to  draw 
her  ministers  from  the  university  stores  ;  but  I  hold  it  also  to  be 
true  that  for  one  youth  matriculated  to  commence  a  course  of 
sound  classical  and  religious  learning  that  he  may  be  fitted  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Church,  a  good  many  enter  the  university 
simply  to  acquire  what  is  called  a  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  they 
are  sent  to  rub  off  the  dependent  state  of  a  school  ;  to  gain 
knowledge  in  matters  not  easily  taught  at  home — in  fact,  to 
learn  life.  Now,  as  life  is  a  thing  of  medley  colours— youth  the 
season  disposed  to  wear  its  least  correct  colours — are  we  to 
wonder  that  these  great  schools  of  life  have  the  drawback,  that 
whilst  many  gain  valuable  experience  in  them,  some  are  ruined 
in  the  process  ?  If  the  sons  of  persons  of  limited  fortune  are 
sent  to  a  locality  in  which  the  tone  of  dress  and  general  life  will 
be  given  by  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  men  of  large  fortune, 
are  we  to  be  surprised  at  such  exposures  as  that  of  Mr.  Naple- 
ton  Jennings  ? '  If  tradesmen  know  that  their  credit  system  was 
that  under  which  the  parents  were  educated,  can  it  be  expected 
that  they  should  injure  their  trade  by  a  system  that  would 
force  them  to  be  for  ever  giving  offence  to  those  with  whom 
they  deal  ?  That  tutors  could  warn  earlier  than  they  do,  the 
parents  whose  sons  are  known  to  be  rushing  into  excess,  may  be 
true  ;  but  I  will  defy  any  tutorial  interference  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  palliative.  Oxford  now  is  very  near  London,  and  I  speak 
'An  undergraduate  to  whom  undue  credit  had  been  given. — Ed. 
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as  a  parent,  I  would  rather  a  son  of  mine  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Oxford  tradesmen  than  led  to  put  himself  into 
the  books  of  a  class  from  London,  who,  were  the  university- 
tradesmen  debarred  from  giving  credit,  would  do  it  on  principles 
I  fear  far  more  ruinous.  That  the  young  men  at  Oxford  are 
led,  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  credit  there,  into  much  foolish 
and  pernicious  extravagance,  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  extravagance 
is  a  term  as  difficult  to  define  as,  when  well  defined,  it  is  a  habit 
difficult  to  conquer.  Mr.  R.  is  a  hatter  and  general  hosier  at 
Oxford.  I  know  no  shop  in  which  the  expenditure  of  a  young 
man  could  be  better  tested  as  to  its  being  extravagant  or  not. 
The  son  of  a  nobleman — such  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  these 
matters — might,  in  goods  worn  by  his  class  at  Oxford,  lay  out 
large  sums  at  such  a  shop,  and  yet  not  be  chargeable  with 
extravagance.  Young  Mr.  Surplice  might  follow  him  ;  the  pur- 
chase of  the  same  articles  by  him,  the  son  of  a  country  rector  of 
900/.  a  year,  with  heavy  outgoings  in  the  shape  of  payments  to 
assurance  office,  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  new  rectory, 
&c,  would  be  the  height  of  extravagance.  And,  yet,  was  Mr.  R. 
to  tell  him  so  ?  Was  he  to  tell  him  that  it  did  not  become  him 
to  buy  such  things,  that  he  ought  to  think  of  his  poor  father 
and  not  run  into  debt  ? 

The  fact  is,  Sir,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  check  this  evil  to 
poor  parents,  so  long  as  such  parents  are  content  to  risk  it  for 
the  sake  of  a  university  education.  The  universities  have  been, 
and  probably  will  long  continue  to  be,  the  theatres  in  which  the 
sons  of  the  nobility  and  those  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  society 
will  first  play  their  parts  as  men  ;  they  will  there  commence  the 
practice  of  those  amusements  which  are  common  to  their  class 
in  more  advanced  life  ;  they  will  on  a  reduced  scale  act  the  part 
they  are  accustomed  to  see  acted  by  the  elders  of  their  class 
when  at  home  ;  they  will  no  more  submit  to  be  dictated  to  by 
tradesmen  then  than  they  will  in  after-life  ;  the  prospects  of 
many  of  them  justify  to  a  great  degree  a  style  of  living  which 
must  be  ruinous  to  some  of  them  ;  but  how  can  any  academical 
or  other  law  draw  a  line  in  this  matter  ?  No,  Sir,  I  can  quite 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  tasted  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  state  of  things,  but  I  am  convinced  that  to  remodel 
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the  universities,  so  as  in  any  effectual  way  to  check  it,  is  impos- 
sible. But,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  quite  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility to  arrange  for  the  education  of  sons  of  professional  men, 
and  others  of  limited  fortune,  for  the  Church  or  the  bar,  with- 
out exposing  them  to  this  risk.  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  left  open,  to  the  clergy  at  least,  a  chance  of 
preparing  their  children  for  their  own  profession  without  ex- 
posing their  principles,  however  good,  to  the  risk  they  now  do. 
Surely  some  greater  option  might  be  given  us  of  seeking  an 
admission  into  orders  for  our  children  without  exacting  the 
university  degree.  If  a  clergyman  must  have  a  university  de- 
gree, let  us  have  the  choice  of  obtaining  that  degree  at  some- 
thing short  of  the  risk  of  absolute  ruin.  I,  for  one,  should 
deeply  regret  anything  that  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
liberty  now  allowed  to  the  members  of  the  university  in  general  ; 
with  all  its  evils  it  works  well  ;  but  I  think  there  should  be 
another  door  opened  to  those  whose  means  do  not  justify  the 
risk  to  their  sons  of  being  led  into  extravagant  habits,  and 
whose  object  is  not  to  fit  them  for  life  in  general  so  much  as  for 
that  of  a  profession  in  which  many  of  the  general  habits  of  life 
are  most  inconsistent. 

The  Income-Tax. 

February  24,  1848. 

The  feeling  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Minister  to  add  to  the  present  income-tax 
but  feebly  represents  the  general  feeling  throughout  the  country 
on  the  subject.  The  only  thing  that  made  this  grossly  unjust 
tax  hitherto  at  all  bearable  was  the  endeavour  to  believe  that  it 
was  a  mere  temporary  infliction.  We  are  now  as  good  as  told 
that  the  present  injustice  is  to  be  perpetuated,  with  an  addition 
to  its  burden,  said  to  be  only  for  two  years,  but  at  the  same 
time,  so  said,  with  no  evidence  to  prove  the  probability  of  it 
being  then  remitted.  I  believe  the  income-tax,  as  at  present 
assessed,  to  be  as  unfair  and  cruel  a  tax  as  financial  ingenuity 
ever  invented  ;  it  places  the  burden  on  the  very  weakest  part  of 
poor  John  Bull's  frame  ;  it  is  a  tax  pinching  most  the  very  class 
who  can  least  afford  to  be  pinched  at  all — I  mean  the  profes- 
sional class  and  that  class  of  tradesmen  who   can  only   have 
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gained  the  taxable  position  by  long,  patient,  and  self-denying 
industry. 

On  what  possible  grounds  of  justice  can  a  tax  be  defended 
which  charges  the  same  amount  upon  uncertain  income  as  it 
does  on  fixed  income — that  taxes  the  income  from  inherited 
and  entailed  property  by  the  self-same  scale  as  the  income 
obtained  simply  by  the  individual's  own  efforts,  industry,  and 
talent,  and  which  is  liable  to  cease  whenever  accident,  infirmity, 
or  death  may  cut  short  its  source  ?  The  possessor  of  property 
affording  by  its  rent  or  interest  an  income,  leaves  to  his  children 
what  was  left  to  him.  The  professional  man  struggles  through 
life  to  get  a  present  living,  to  be  enabled  in  any  way  to  support 
and  educate  his  children.  Except  by  the  insurance  of  his  life — 
a  yearly  heavy  tax  on  his  income — he  can  scarcely  hope  to  leave 
the  amount  of  property  at  his  death  which  may  save  his  family 
from  beggary  ;  but  in  the  far  greater  number  of  the  professions 
the  present  income  depends  on  the  actual  present  health  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  individual ;  barristers,  physicians,  surgeons,  curates, 
clerks,  and  confidential  servants  in  every  office,  whether  mercan- 
tile or  connected  with  government,  may  be  any  moment  ren- 
dered incapable  of  earning  one  single  penny  by  any  one  of  the 
many  casualties  of  life  ;  and  yet,  this  odious  system  of  legal 
pillage  takes  from  these  the  same  proportion  of  their  income  as 
it  does  from  the  peer  who  may  own  his  ten  thousand  acres,  or 
the  capitalist  who  can  draw  a  cheque  for  half  a  million. 

So  long  as  there  was  any  the  least  hope  of  this  unjust 
dealing,  with  the  most  useful  and  hitherto  by  far  the  most  quiet 
and  peaceable  class  of  society,  being  a  temporary  thing,  it  was 
no  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  it  was  borne  with  comparative 
patience  ;  professional  men  are  too  much  occupied  to  have  time 
for  much  agitation  even  of  their  own  rights  ;  but  now  that  the 
Government  proposes  the  perpetuation  and  present  aggravation 
of  this  fiscal  oppression,  it  is  time  indeed  to  speak  out.  If  pro- 
fessional men,  if  all  men  who  have  only  a  mere  life  interest  in 
their  incomes,  and  that  dependent  on  their  own  exertions,  do 
not  now  combine  and  use  their  every  energy  to  arrest  the  per- 
petration of  this  injustice,  I  can  only  say  they  deserve  that 
measure  of  wrong  to  which  they  are  inclined  to  succumb.      It  is 
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the  fact  of  their  being  a  passive  class  whose  peculiar  position 
makes  their  taxation  a  matter  of  little  mechanical  difficulty 
which  especially  exposes  them  to  this  species  of  taxation  :  they 
are  always  get-at-able ;  nothing  is  simpler  than  the  modus 
operandi :  take  their  own  statement  as  a  thing  of  fancy,  sur- 
charge them,  swear  them,  and  the  thing  is  done  ; — a  few  pieces 
of  printed  paper,  filled  up  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
assessor's  assumption  or  impertinence,  a  testament,  and  a  few 
unpaid  commissioners,  is  all  the  machinery  required  ;  in  these 
unhappy  days  the  embarrassment  of  many  of  this  class  would 
make  them  pay  anything  rather  than  show  their  books  or  swear 
to  their  statement ;  they  are  thus  the  very  body  of  all  others  in 
whose  composition  may  be  found  all  the  elements  for  convenient 
tax  extraction. 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject.  What  was  the 
first  idea  which  arose  in  every  professional  man's  breast  on 
hearing  his  present  threatened  fate  ?  Why,  where  he  could  clip 
his  present  expenditure  to  meet  the  odious  imposition.  This 
class  know  little  of  what  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  superflui- 
ties ;  10/.  from  the  200/.  a  year  of  an  office  clerk  can  in  very 
rare  cases  be  taken  without  forcing  him  to  give  up  something 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  he  does  not  need.  I  believe  I 
am  within  the  mark  when  I  say,  that  an  average  of  the  returns 
of  professional  men  of  all  kinds  would  not  give  anything  like 
600/.  a  year  to  each.  I  speak  of  incomes  drawn  from  simply 
professional  sources.  I  take  the  income  as  they  net  it ;  it  has 
to  pay  a  pretty  heavy  toll  before  it  is  subject  to  the  income-tax  ; 
there  is  house  rent  and  poor  rate,  way  rate,  borough  rate, 
assessed  taxes,  with  their  present  10  per  cent,  surcharge.  With 
the  exception  of  the  borough  rate,  few,  if  any,  ever  escape  these 
direct  taxes  ;  if  they  have  families,  the  generality  of  them  would 
be  considered  wicked  and  improvident  if  they  did  not  insure 
their  lives,  to  at  least  an  amount  sufficient  to  keep  their  families 
out  of  the  workhouse  in  the  event  of  their  death.  Out  of  the 
few  hundreds  then  left  it  is  proposed  to  take  5  per  cent,  for  the 
next  two  years  (?) ;  to  do  this,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  you  must 
inflict  a  penalty  on  this  class  in  no  just  proportion  whatever  to 
that  you  inflict  on  the  capitalist  and  the  landowner.     Living  by 
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their  wits,  professional  men  need  all  their  wits  to  make  both 
ends  meet ;  they  live  frugally,  they  dress  plainly,  they  put  their 
children  to  the  cheapest  schools  ;  they  scarce  know  what  it  is 
to  indulge  in  any  pleasure  costing  money ;  their  life  is  one  of 
hard  but  ill-remunerated  daily  toil,  ever  accompanied  by  the 
anxious  sense  of  its  liability  to  interruption  ;  and  yet  you  tax 
these  men  as  you  tax  the  wealthy  owner  of  parks  and  halls  ; 
the  man  who  can  spend  thousands  on  his  hounds  and  horses 
and  game  ;  the  class  who  have  their  customary  pleasures  in 
these  things,  with  the  occasional  cheap  and  healthy  moral  ex- 
citement of  the  opera  and  the  racecourse !  I  know  it  will  be 
said,  this  is  the  language  of  foolish,  nay,  perhaps,  democratic 
discontent.  Such  injustice  may  yet  breed  worse  language  than 
that  of  the  most  foolish  democrat.  I  ask  of  any  man  of  com- 
mon observation,  where  he  will  point  to  the  class  of  the  com- 
munity who  have  hitherto  more  cheerfully  contributed  their 
quota  to  taxation  than  the  professional  class  ? — where  he  will 
show  me  a  class  who  have  been  more  uniformly  loyal  and  well 
conducted  ?  a  class  more  ready  than  any  other  to  yield  the  very 
utmost  of  that  respect  which  is  expected  to  be  shown  to  the 
more  privileged  classes  of  society  ?  I  say  further,  take  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  every  local,  every  national  charitable  institu- 
tion ;  separate  from  their  subscription  lists  the  sums  paid  by 
persons  whose  income  is  under  the  average  of  600/.  a  year ; 
compare  what  they  give  with  what  their  more  fortunate  supe- 
riors in  life  give  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  conviction, 
that  the  religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  of  this  country 
will  be  found  to  receive  not  only  their  greatest  amount  of  sup- 
port from  this  class,  but,  if  it  were  capable  of  proof,  I  believe  it 
would  appear  that  they  are  of  all  classes,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  the  most  generous. 

Men  working  their  way  to  bare  competency,  yet  ever  liable 
to  events  which  may  entail  instant  ruin  ;  men  of  education, 
seldom  changing  their  sphere  of  action,  and  ever  found  useful 
members  of  their  several  local  communities ;  men  who  are 
seldom  found  working  under  any  other  political  influence  but 
that  which  makes  them  steady  and  consistent  supporters  of 
order  and   sound   government ;  men    who   have  for  years  past 
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borne  an  unjust  tax  with  scarce  a  murmur  ;  arc  now  to  have 
that  tax  perpetuated,  and  for  the  present,  if  not  for  ever,  made 
still  more  galling.  Justice  and  expediency  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  inseparable  companions  in  legislation  ;  but  is  this 
proposed  course  cither  just  or  expedient  ? 

Say  that  the  last  few  years'  disasters  are  the  work  of  Provi- 
dence, not  the  natural  result  of  human  folly  ;  admit  that  no 
blame  is  to  be  attached  to  that  system  of  government  which  for 
many  years  has  nourished  beggary  and  discontent  in  Ireland,  by 
favouring  with  impunity  the  selfish  demagogues  and  priests  who 
kept  up  a  silly  and  dangerous  agitation  at  the  cost  of  rearing 
millions  in  idleness  and  turbulence  ;  a  system  which  needed 
only  the  destruction  of  the  potato  to  make  them  beggars  at  the 
doors  of  even  the  poorest  peasant  of  our  own  land  ; — admit  that 
the  senseless,  ruinous  system  of  railway  speculation,  aggravated 
by  the  blunders  of  railway  legislation,  has  so  shaken  the  whole 
credit  of  the  country  that  the  revenue  is  now  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  expenditure  ; — let  the  Protectionists  speak  of 
the  failure  of  free  trade, — the  Alarmists  cry  out  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  ships,  and  fortifications  to  protect  us  from  a  possible 
French  invasion  ; — go  from  the  Alpha  to  the  Omega  of  all  the 
reasons  given  for  our  present  condition  ;  say  that  additional 
taxation  is  unavoidable — you  may  justify  your  end,  but  you  will 
not  justify  the  means  by  which  you  seek  to  attain  it.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  party  tactics,  it  is  not  a  question  involving  any 
mere  political  prejudice.  The  question  is,  is  any  Minister  justi- 
fied in  imposing  a  tax  so  manifestly  unjust  as  the  proposed 
income-tax  ?  As  to  its  policy  at  the  present  moment,  it  will 
give  a  handle  for  every  species  of  agitation  ;  discontenting 
many,  their  discontent  will  be  open  to  the  allurement  of  every 
agitator  of  every  cause  however  wild.  If  this  tax  is  carried, 
let  the  privileged  classes  look  to  it ;  there  will  be  a  day  of 
reckoning  with  them  which  they  will  much  regret.  The  land 
tax,  the  poor  rate,  the  county  rates, — these  would  scarcely  bear 
a  revision  that  would  boldly  claim  for  the  small  holder  the  scale 
of  valuation  in  which  the  large  holder  now  indulges.  There 
are  laws  against  which  at  one  time  it  would  have  been  treason 
to  have  said  a  word,  and   yet,  lately,  at  public  meetings,  nay,  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  they  have  been  attacked.  This  is 
surely  not  a  time  for  playing  with  the  feelings  of  the  middle 
classes. 


Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister. 

May  8,  1849. 

The  debate  on  the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister  seems 
to  me  to  have  as  yet  left  untouched  one  most  important  point 
as  regards  the  change  in  our  social  condition  which  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  law  will  effect  :  I  mean  the  position  in  which 
the  husband  will  then  be  placed  with  regard  to  the  unmarried 
sisters  of  his  wife.  At  present  an  affectionate  familiar  intercourse 
may  exist  between  the  parties,  little  differing  in  extent  from 
that  which  very  naturally  exists  between  brothers  and  sisters. 
I  say  advisedly  '  little  differing '  from  such  intercourse,  for  no 
man  possessed  of  any  knowledge  of  human  nature — of  any  ex- 
perience in  the  world,  would  ever  wish  to  see  the  intercourse  of 
a  husband  with  his  wife's  sisters  assume  the  full  familiarity 
which  is  pleasing  as  between  the  children  of  the  same  parents, 
but  for  many  reasons  unadvisable  under  other  conditions.  As 
the  law  now  is,  the  position  of  the  sister  of  the  wife  is  one  which 
will  admit  of  a  very  close  intimacy  with  her  brother-in-law, 
independent  of  any  feeling  but  that  of  the  purest  affection  ;  her 
conduct  and  his  must  have  assumed  a  very  offensive  form  indeed 
before  it  can  justly  cause  any  feeling  of  jealousy  in  the  breast  of 
the  wife. 

In  the  season  of  a  wife's  sickness,  the  present  condition  of  the 
parties  in  question  will  allow  of  many  services  from  an  unmarried 
sister,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  change  in  the 
law  would  utterly  forbid — services  none  other,  perhaps,  could 
render  so  well,  and  which  now  are  rendered  without  any  in- 
fringement of  delicacy.  There  are  thousands  of  cases  in  which 
unmarried  girls  have  no  home  but  with  a  married  sister.  Who 
shall  dispute  but  that  this  is  an  arrangement  on  which  the  whole 
happiness  of  very  many,  in  all  classes,  depends  ?  At  present  the 
presence  of  an  unmarried  sister  of  a  man's  wife  for  months  or 
years  together  in  his  house  scarce,  of  necessity,  sensibly  interferes 
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with  his  domestic  relation  to  his  wife — not  more  so,  certainly, 
than  would  the  presence  of  his  own  sister.  Would  not  the  case 
be  very  different  under  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  ?  There 
is  a  tact  on  both  sides  which,  under  their  present  condition, 
removes  any  awkwardness  under  many  a  circumstance  of  do- 
mestic life  between  a  brother  and  his  sister-in-law,  which,  were 
their  condition  altered,  would  not  avail,  and  ought  not  to  avail, 
to  put  them  at  their  ease. 

We  hear  of  dying  wives  begging  their  husbands,  for  their 
children's  sake,  to  let  a  sister  have  charge  of  their  children. 
Would  they  have  made  that  request  if  they  had  perceived  that 
already  there  existed  a  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  either  party 
likely  to  lead  to  the  close  union  of  marriage  ?  I  doubt  it,  and  I 
doubt  still  more  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the  dying  wife  this 
power  of  mortgage  over  her  husband's  future  prospects.  I  am 
satisfied  its  existence,  as  it  would  be  promoted  by  this  bill,  would 
cause  many  a  husband  to  be  very  cool  in  the  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality to  his  wife's  sisters.  That  aunts  may,  in  general,  be  very 
proper  people  to  assist  a  widower  in  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, their  nieces,  I  am  ready  to  allow,  but  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  source  of  much  bitter  feeling  if  it  was  laid  down  as  advisable 
that  the  widower  forming  a  second  marriage  should  properly 
look  first  to  some  sister  of  his  late  wife's.  If  there  be  a  pressing 
necessity  for  this  change  of  the  law  in  order  that  aunts  may 
be  permitted  to  become  de  matrimonio  mothers  to  their  nieces, 
that  such  change  of  the  law  will  be  construed  into  giving  them 
the  preference  I  have  no  doubt,  especially  where  they  may  have 
arrived  at  that  spinster  age  which  loveth  to  command  and  to 
order  an  household,  but  hath,  as  yet,  failed  of  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Were  it  possible,  what  would  be  more  enjoyable  than  a  simple 
platonic  affection  between  parties  of  different  sex,  but  of  similar 
age  and  taste  ?  It  has  been  often  attempted  ;  the  failures  have 
been  frequent  enough  to  make  the  attempt  at  least  one  of  great 
imprudence.  We  have,  however,  a  great,  a  harmless,  and  in 
thousands  of  instances  a  most  happy  approach  to  it,  in  the 
position  of  husbands  and  sisters-in-law  ;  they  can  follow  the 
same  pursuits  in  a  very  close  intimacy,  to  the  utmost  enjoyment 
of  mutual  sympathy  in  each  other's  tastes,  and  yet  be  only  as 
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very  clear  friends  ;  an  unseen,  indestructible,  well-acknowledged 
bar  to  any  other  feeling  but  that  of  the  purest  friendship  exists, 
and  even  in  thought  hitherto,  except  amongst  the  very  gross,  no 
wish  to  remove  that  bar  has  ever  crossed  the  thought  of  either 
party.  Is  this  now  all  to  be  altered  ?  Is  a  man  to  look  only  to 
hired  aid  in  a  wife's  sickness,  unless  she  can  have  some  married 
relative  of  his  or  her  own  to  aid  him  in  his  attendance  on  her  ? 
Are  women  to  be  debarred  the  society  of  a  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive sister  lest  she  should  unintentionally  steal  away  a  husband's 
love  ?  Are  men  to  be  haunted  with  the  presence  of  a  sister-in- 
law,  offensive  to  them,  but  useful  to  their  wives,  most  kind  to 
their  children  ;  such  haunting  consisting  in  the  prospective 
phantom  of  having  her  at  the  last  made  a  legacy  to  their  children 
in  the  shape  of  a  second  wife  to  themselves  ?  There  are  hundreds 
of  men  who  would  not  have  the  courage  to  refuse  the  wish  of  a 
wife  under  such  circumstances  ;  there  are  hundreds  of  women 
who,  from  love  to  their  children,  would  make  such  a  wish  rather 
than  risk  their  subjection  '  aliena  novercce! 

Some  advocates  of  this  measure  are  proofs  in  themselves  of 
the  necessity  of  leaving  the  law  unchanged.  If  they  have  allowed 
passion  to  overcome  reason  to  the  infringement  of  law,  are  they 
not  in  themselves  evidence  that  even  the  law  as  it  is  is  hardly 
curb  enough  upon  our  nature  ?  What  will  be  the  state  of  things 
when  there  is  no  legal  restraint  forbidding  but  to  the  very  wicked 
any  but  the  purest  feeling  between  these  relations  ?  All  the 
talent  which  can  be  hired  to  advocate  this  change  of  the  law,  all 
the  interested  eloquence  of  able  men  who  speak  from  the  force 
of  a  love  they  would  try  to  get  legally  hallowed,  no  amount  of 
evidence,  the  result  of  ex  parte  inquiry,  can  convince  me  that 
this  proposed  change  in  the  law  will  not  lead  to  incalculably 
greater  mischief  than  any  it  will  remedy.  It  is  notorious  how 
and  where  this  agitated  measure  arose — equally  notorious  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  fostered.  That  it  has  some  most 
impartial  and  able  advocates  I  admit ;  such  will  any  new  cause 
at  the  present  day  attain  ;  that  they  are  urged  on  by  interested 
parties  is  most  clear.  I  put  the  Scriptural  question  quite  aside, 
the  law  of  the  Church,  too  ;  but  I  do  ask,  Has  the  opinion  of  the 
country  really  been  taken  on  this  question  of  universal  interest  ? 
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As  to  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented  in  its  favour,  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  way  some  of  them  have  been  got  up  ; 
hundreds  have  signed  them  on  the  importunity  of  well-dressed, 
paid  travelling  agents,  without  ever  giving  the  matter  a  moment's 
serious  thought.  I  can  feel,  Sir,  for  the  folly  of  those  whose  weak- 
ness has  led  them  to  look  to  this  bill  to  relieve  them  individually 
from  a  painful  dilemma  ;  I  could  wish  that  those  who  have 
sinned  against  the  law  unwittingly  could  be  spared  the  result  of 
their  sin  ;  but,  Sir,  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  effect  this 
change  of  the  law  will  work  far  and  wide.  I  would  be  no  party 
to  such  a  pernicious  social  revolution,  even  did  I  believe  that 
there  were  even  sixty  thousand  persons  whose  only  hopes  of  an 
honourable  position  were  dependent  on  it.  I  regard  it  in  a 
bearing  independent  of  all  mere  religious  controversy.  With 
such  knowledge  of  the  world  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in 
an  active  life,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  take  years  to  undo  the 
evil  of  the  mere  agitation  of  the  question— no  time  will  efface 
the  evil  of  the  consummation  of  the  designs  of  the  agitators.  I 
should  have  no  fear  of  the  result  of  the  coming  division  could 
the  question  be  left  to  the  calm  decision  of  men  who  had  no 
direct  interest  in  the  matter  ;  but  it  is  but  too  notorious  that 
friends  of  some  very  powerful  advocates  of  the  change  in  the 
law  have  already  forestalled  the  operation  of  that  change  ;  still, 
there  is  hope  yet  for  those  who  would  pray  to  have  that  portion 
of  the  field  of  domestic  affection  kept  utterly  pure,  which  seems 
now  in  risk  of  no  slight  danger  of  taint. 

The  Dangers  of  Invasion. 

February  16,  1853. 

Why  do  I  have  locks  on  my  writing-desk,  drawers,  and  the 
doors  of  my  house  ?  Simply  because  I  thus  do  homage  to  the 
result  of  my  own  experience  and  that  of  past  generations  as  to 
the  insecurity  of  property  when  unprotected.  Civilisation,  the 
progress  of  intellectual  enlightenment,  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  world,  but  the  improvement  of  bars  and  bolts,  strong  boxes, 
and  safe  locks  has  kept  pace  with  it.  We  may  be  (I  don't  say 
we  are)  much  better  men  than  our  forefathers  were  ;  it  is  quite 
certain  that  we  are  not  content  to  trust   our  property  to  the 
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sort  of  locks,  &c,  to  which  they  entrusted  the  safe  custody  of 
their  goods.  Every  successive  generation  has  had  forced  upon 
it,  at  a  very  early  date,  that  men  should  keep  their  hands  from 
picking  and  stealing,  and  yet,  as  one  generation  passes  away,  it 
leaves  to  the  next  ample  demand  for  improvement  on  its  own 
improved  mechanical  means  to  prevent  man  being  a  thief. 

Why  do  I  keep  loaded  firearms  in  my  house  :  why  do  most 
people  do  the  like  ?  Simply,  again,  because  I  have  gathered 
from  history  and  the  experience  of  my  own  day  that  the  locks 
one  man  makes,  another  man  can  pick  ;  the  ingenious  fastenings 
of  the  builder  are  not  proof  against  the  skill  and  daring  of  the 
burglar.  I  don't  wish  to  shoot  or  have  a  robber  shot  because  he 
covets  and  would  take  my  property,  but  because  I  know  the  man 
who  will  break  in  to  get  at  my  property,  knowing  the  penalty  of 
being  taken  alive,  will  probably  try  and  destroy  me  if  I  am  not 
at  once  prepared  to  destroy  him.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  cant 
uttered  upon  the  wickedness  of  defending  one's  own  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  death  to  an  aggressor.  We  are  told  that  the  property 
thus  saved  is  not  to  be  set  in  the  balance  against  the  value  of 
the  life  taken.  Now  we  do  not  by  these  strong  measures  merely 
give  security  to  property  and  to  the  lives  of  those  who  may  be 
called  on  to  defend  it,  we  do  far  more  than  this.  By  making  the 
life  of  a  burglar  a  desperate,  dangerous  life,  we  keep  down  his 
race  ;  we  enable  hundreds,  nay,  tens  of  thousands  of  timid 
people  to  thus  have  a  natural  peaceful  rest  at  night,  who  other- 
wise would  never  know  such  rest  or  peace. 

I  ask  of  anyone  who  has  had  the  ill  luck,  as  I  have  had 
more  than  once,  to  live  in  a  neighbourhood  where  burglaries 
were  common,  if  anything  in  life  can  exceed  the  cruel  state  of 
nightly  anxiety  in  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  society  is 
kept  ?  There  are  very  many  who  have  no  men-servants,  many 
who  live  beyond  the  hearing  of  neighbours.  I  argue  then — let 
the  life  of  a  burglar  be  as  valuable  as  it  may,  it  is  a  small  cost  at 
which  to  purchase  the  peace  of  life  of  the  hundreds  he  deprives 
of  it. 

There  are  no  known  bounds  to  enthusiasm.  I  can  easily 
fancy  a  man  being  so  enamoured  with  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  and  passive  suffering  that  he  would  without  a  murmur 
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see  his  house  sacked,  taking  a  pleasure  in  thus  proving  the 
reality  of  his  principles.  I  am  far  from  denying  how  much  good 
the  world  has  derived  from  the  perseverance  and  courage  of 
enthusiasts  ;  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  live  to  see  them  govern 
the  world.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  not  content  to 
live  either  under  the  protection  to  our  property  of  the  best  of 
fastenings  and  of  firearms  ;  we  have  added  POLICE  to  Bramah 
locks  and  revolvers.  We  found  as  we  grew  in  civilisation  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  waking  men  should  guard  our 
property  while  we  slept,  for  we  had  learnt  that  the  improved 
ingenuity  of  our  race  had  found  out  means  to  get  through  our 
fastenings  and  rob  us  while  we  slept  under  the  shadow  of  our 
firearms. 

Now,  Sir,  I,  who  am  not  easily  astonished,  confess  I  should  be 
so  at  any  proposal  from  any  sane  body  of  men  to  the  effect  that 
we  should  cease  to  bar  and  bolt,  burn  our  firearms,  and  dismiss 
our  police.  Locks,  domestic  arms,  and  police  are  the  safeguards 
of  our  homes  as  individuals,  but  we  have  a  common  home 
besides  that  from  which  we  would  keep  the  burglar.  What  man 
has  been  to  man,  each  in  his  own  country,  i.e.  an  animal  which 
man  must  live  to  watch,  country  is  to  country  in  this  our  com- 
mon world.  We  have  to  lock  out,  bar  out,  and,  if  necessary, 
shoot,  the  foreign  invader  of  our  land,  just  as  we  deal  with  the 
native  invader  of  our  house.  In  theory  war  is  horrible  and  so  is 
burglary.  If  nations  would  all  act  on  Christian  principles  they 
would  never  go  to  war.  We  have  a  high  nursery  authority  from 
which  we  could  impress  upon  all  nations  that  their  barking  at 
and  biting  each  other  is  wicked — doglike.  However  plain  and 
easily  illustrated  is  the  principle  of  peace,  there  are  naughty 
sovereigns,  just  as  there  are  naughty  children,  and  therefore 
nations  do  and  will  fight.  As  this  is  the  case,  and  as  the  wealth 
and  peace  of  a  nation  can  be  attacked  and  destroyed  just  the 
same  as  private  wealth  and  peace,  what  is  left  to  us  but  to  set 
up  a  system  of  national  locking  and  barring  and  watching  ? 

When  burglars  are  about  we  examine  the  scullery  and  cellar 
windows,  we  try  the  fastenings  of  our  doors,  hang  up  bells  to 
warn  us,  get  dogs  and  police  to  watch  for  us,  and  go  to  bed  in 
confidence  that  we  are  so  prepared  against  attack  that  few  are 
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likely  to  attempt  it.  Just  so,  surely,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
look  round  our  island  walls  and  entrances,  to  see  where  an 
invader  could  get  in  to  our  hurt  ;  to  learn  the  weakest,  and 
therefore  most  tempting  spots,  and  take  care  to  so  change  their 
features  that  we  may  feel  some  confidence  in  their  amended 
condition.  We  cannot  walk  the  sea  with  a  patrol,  but  we  can 
float,  in  the  shape  of  a  navy,  a  good  and  sufficient  vigilant  armed 
police.  We  want  something  better  than  thirty-shilling  revolvers 
with  which  to  meet  armed,  trained  invaders,  so  we  must  train 
and  arm  an  army  ready  for  their  encounter. 

No  nation  can  flourish  subject  to  alarm.  The  very  life  of 
property  is  security.  Of  all  justifiable  expense  none  is  more  so 
than  that  which  is  applied  to  give  to  a  nation  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity to  life,  to  freedom,  to  possession  of  rightful  property.  The 
dictum  of  no  man,  the  dicta  of  no  body  of  men,  as  to  how  nation 
should  act  to  nation,  will  avail  to  make  any  nation  feel  that  it  is 
secure  because  it  ought  to  be  so.  As  to  any  argument  against 
a  vigorous  effort  at  putting  this  land  of  ours  in  a  complete  state 
of  defence,  drawn  from  what  the  French  Emperor  has  said — 
what  may  be  his  interest,  the  interest  or  wish  of  his  people,  it  is 
not  worth  one  moment's  thought.  It  is  childish  to  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  narrow  ground  of  present  appearances,  the  will  of 
one  man,  one  generation  of  men.  A  land  like  our  own  must 
ever  be  an  object  of  envy  ;  its  wealth  will  be  but  too  attractive. 
It  needs  not  to  talk  of  a  neighbour's  hereditary  hate,  or  the  wild 
ambition  of  a  very  bold,  very  powerful,  very  bad  man.  Under 
all  circumstances  nothing  would  tend  more  to  real  national  good 
than  the  sense  that  we  are  so  protected,  as  a  nation,  that  within 
our  own  circle  we  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  own  constitu- 
tion, and  behold  unmoved  the  storms  and  threats  of  all  who  may 
have  cause  either  to  hate  or  envy  us. 

It  is  because  I  think  war  horrible  that  I  advocate  the  greatest 
necessary  amount  of  protection  against  invasion.  The  amount 
of  awful  confusion  of  every  interest  we  hold  dear,  the  cruelty,  the 
destruction  to  life  and  property  which  must  follow  on  the  landing 
of  an  enemy,  no  one  denies,  any  more  than  they  would  deny  the 
horror  of  the  Frimley  night  of  murder.  To  feel  secure  against 
such  a  visitation  of  evil,  you  must  take  the  same  measure  of  pre- 
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caution  against  a  national  as  you  do  against  a  domestic  foe  ; 
you  must  be  prepared  to  make  his  task  one  of  difficulty  to 
accomplish — one  of  danger  to  attempt. 

I  am  a  man  of  peace  ;  I  respect  Quakers — I  love  them  for 
what  they  did  in  Ireland  ;  but  just  as  I  would  shoot,  and  expect 
my  servants  to  shoot,  a  burglar  who  invaded  my  house  at  nighty 
just  as  I  live  prepared  to  do  so,  so  I  would  have  an  army  and 
navy,  and  every  appliance  at  the  nation's  command,  equal  to  the 
task  and  ready  to  perform  it,  of  slaying  those  who,  in  invading 
us,  would  slay  us  on  our  resistance. 

A  Dry  Subject:    Washing  at  Home. 

December  16,  1853. 

Among  the.  many  plans  of  which  we  have  heard  for  amend- 
ing the  economy  of  the  '  homes  '  of  the  working  classes,  there  is 
one  which,  it  appears  to  me,  might  be  very  generally  adopted, 
and  at  small,  if  any  eventual  cost,  but  which  I  am  satisfied 
would  effect  great  good.  However  much  it  may  be  desired  that 
the  mechanics  in  large  towns  should  have  decent  lodgings  at 
reasonable  cost,  we  all  know  that  so  great  is  the  value  of  house 
property,  that  after  all  is  done  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  do, 
there  will  be  many  thousands  of  the  working  classes  still  living 
in  a  very  confined  space. 

Of  the  many  disturbing  events  to  which  married  life  is  liable 
through  many  grades  of  society,  there  is  none  more  truly  peri- 
odical than  the  washing  day,  or  days.  As  a  cause  of  domestic 
ill-temper  aggravation  it  is  all-powerful.  The  rector  knows  what 
it  is  to  be  asked  to  just  be  content  with  the  cold  joint,  and  to 
spare  the  bell,  for  the  maids  are  all  at  the  washing.  The  child- 
laden  curate,  who  brings  up  seven  on  the  pay  his  rector  gives  as 
pocket-money  to  his  eldest  child,  knows  well  the  dreaded  day 
when  that  strange  '  help '  comes  in  with  the  cook  and  children's 
maid  to  prayers  ;  he  knows  the  meaning  of  '  Do,  dear,  give  as 
little  trouble  as  you  can  to-day,  it  is  our  wash  ; '  he  mildly  volun- 
teers the  walk  with  the  children,  offers,  before  he  is  affectionately 
ordered,  to  help  '  lay  cloth  ; '  and  is  too  thankful  for  the  hint, 
'  Had  you  not  better  call  and  "  tea"  at  the  farm  ?  they  are  sure 
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to  ask  you  ;  you  know,  dearest,  how  I  must  look  after  the 
children  myself.'  Set  to  a  different  air,  but  ever  bordering  on 
discord,  does  the  good  woman  of  the  house  in  most  small  houses 
sing  the  advent  of  '  washing  day.' 

Still,  where  there  is  a  laundry,  or  a  washhouse  which  does 
duty  for  one,  or  even  a  kitchen  which  can  be  given  up  to  that 
scene  of  maidens  in  mist,  clothes  twisted  into  ropes,  and  water 
which  looks  like  a  solution  of  summer  sky  with  a  froth  of  snow, 
the  thing  is  endurable. 

When,  however,  a  working  man's  wife  has  to  wash  for  him, 
herself,  and  some  five  children,  including  an  infant — it  may  be  in 
the  one  room,  at  best  in  one  room  of  three — when  the  scaldings, 
rinsings,  twistings,  and  stewings  of  their  fortnight's  wash  are  to 
be  done  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms  by 
help  of  the  one  fire,  a  man  might  be  a  Job  and  yet  not  scandalise 
his  character  for  patience  if  he  should  fly  the  field  in  utter  disgust. 
The  rectory  has  its  drying  ground,  the  curate's  wife  claims  the 
sunny  side  of  the  garden  hedge  to  dry  the  '  things  ; '  but  poor 
Mrs.  Centrebit,  her  troubles  are  not  half  over  with  the  wash — 
how  can  she  dry  ?  Chimney  blacks,  pigeons,  sparrows,  playful 
cats, — all  war  with  clean  drying  on  the  roof,  even  if  she  has 
command  of  it.  Curses  upon  her  clothes  from  the  next  floor 
ascend  through  the  fog  which  envelops  them,  if  she  puts  them 
out  of  window.  She  is  driven  to  beg  dear  Centrebit  just  to  go  to 
the  '  Jolly  Carpenters  '  for  a  couple  of  evenings,  while  she  works 
a  sort  of  cat's-cradle  of  strings  on  the  ceiling  of  their  living  room, 
and,  by  burning  two  days'  consumption  of  coal  in  one  evening, 
she  hopes  to  dry  '  their  wash.' 

In  all  sober  truth,  after  having  made  these  classes  my  study 
for  very  many  years,  I  know  scarce  one  of  the  removable  evils 
of  their  lot  more  mischievous  in  a  sanitary  and  moral  point  of 
view  than  the  difficulty  which  besets  their  '  wash,'  but  above  all 
*  their  drying!  I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  an  evening's  conver- 
sation with  a  party  of  persons  in  a  rather  large  town,  whose 
position  in  life  gave  them  all  possible  practical  knowledge  of  the 
economy  of  the  working  man's  home  in  a  town.  We  talked 
over  model  lodging-houses  for  the  married,  for  the  single  ;  we  got 
to  baths    and   washhouses  ;    they  discussed  the  various  points 
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which  arose  with  sound  sense  and  in  a  spirit  of  judicious  inquiry 
as  to  details,  cost,  discipline,  &c,  which  did  them  infinite  credit. 
I  led  the  talk  to  the  washing  day.  Here  was  perfect  unanimity  ; 
I  could  see  they  all  knew  that  day  well. 

I  suggested  whether,  while  philanthropic  projectors  were 
raising  means  to  build  certain  model  lodging-houses,  with  perhaps 
baths  and  washhouses,  it  would  not  produce  great  good  if,  at 
different  parts  of  the  town,  buildings  simply  for  drying  linen 
after  washing  were  erected,  allowing  heads  of  families  to  pay  a 
small  sum  for  a  certain  amount  of '  hot  clothes-horse  '  accommo- 
dation for  a  certain  time.  Buildings  of  the  plainest  character, 
with  just  one  large  room,  a  space  set  apart  to  receive  the  women 
with  their  baskets  of  clothes,  and  the  rest  devoted  to  a  large  hot 
closet,  with  a  number  of  the  sliding  '  horses,'  each  numbered.  I 
assumed  that  the  woman  would  pay  for  the  use  of  one  of  these, 
that  she  would  herself  draw  it  out  and  hang  her  clothes  on  it ;  it 
would  then  be  returned  to  the  closet ;  she  would  go  home,  taking 
a  card  with  the  number  of  her  '  horse '  upon  it  ;  that,  at  an 
appointed  time,  she  would  return,  pay  the  appointed  sum,  draw 
from  the  hot  closet  her  own  wash,  and  carry  it  off.  One  and  all 
my  hearers  were  so  struck  with  the  plan  and  so  satisfied  that  it 
would  eventually  pay  its  expenses,  that  I  think  I  could  then  and 
there  have  formed  a  provisional  committee  of  working,  thinking 
men,  by  whose  help,  had  I  been  a  resident  of  that  town,  I  believe 
I  could  have  carried  the  plan  out. 

In  many  workhouses  and  some  of  the  gaols  I  know  these 
hot  closets  answer  admirably.  The  application  of  hot  water  to 
heating  purposes  is  now  so  well  understood,  and  can  be  so  safely, 
simply,  and  cheaply  applied,  that,  in  my  own  mind,  I  have  no 
doubt  these  drying  houses  could  be  made  very  general  on  prin- 
ciples which  would  be  self-supporting. 

The  washhouses  are  admirable  things,  so  are  the  lodging- 
houses — so  many  think  are  cathedrals  and  splendid  churches. 
Just  as  I  would  rejoice  to  see  church  follow  church,  each  more 
noble  in  its  adaptation  to  its  end  than  its  predecessor,  but  yet 
sigh  to  see  our  streets  dotted  with  humbler  places  of  praying  and 
preaching,  so  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  of  every  new  model  lodging- 
house.     I  think  it  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  value  of  baths 
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and  washhouscs  ;  but  after  all  is  done,  I  know  enough  of  the 
economy  of  the  working  man's  home  to  feel  that  there  will  be 
thousands  of  cases  in  which  the  washing  must  be  done  at  home, 
whilst  the  drying  cannot  be.  Again,  a  few  pounds,  compara- 
tively, would  start  a  drying  house,  a  very  small  staff  could 
manage  it,  and  I  have  no  fear  but  it  would  pay  and  would  do  an 
amount  of  good  those  who  have  not  looked  into  the  question 
can  but  poorly  judge  of. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  actual  experience  of  the  fact  can 
alone  tell  what  it  is  for  a  working  man,  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
to  have  to  encounter  his  one  room  turned  into  a  vapour  bath  of 
the  nature  the  family  drying  produces.  The  washing  is  done 
generally  when  he  is  from  home — the  drying  awaits  his  return. 
It  is  a  choice  between  retreat  upon  the  ginshop,  or  the  seeking  a 
comfortable  tea — the  fender  hung  with  damp  flannels,  the  ceiling 
seen  only  in  sections  between  damp  shirts  of  both  sexes,  every 
chair  clad  in  wet  linen,  everything  tasting  and  smelling  faintly  of 
soap,  wife  and  children  spectres  in  a  hot  fog.  Believe  me,  Sir, 
drying-houses  would  be  real  blessings  to  mothers  and  fathers. 

The  bitter  attacks  on  the  late  Prince  Consort,  whose  character  and 
example  were  revered  by  S.  G.  O.,  moved  him  to  write  the  following 
letter.  On  the  day  it  was  written  S.  G.  O.  communicated  with  one 
of  the  Lords-in-waiting  then  with  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  giving  him 
a  hint  that  it  was  coming.  When  Prince  Albert  read  it,  he  asked 
Lord  Rivers  to  find  out  who  wrote  it.  S.  G.  O.  was  betrayed, 
but — he  writes  —  'the  Queen  and  Prince,  however,  fully  approved, 
strange  to  say.' 

January  26,  1854. 

However  disgraceful,  weak,  and  spiteful  may  be  the  attacks 
on  Prince  Albert,  they  are  only  so  much  additional  proof  of  the 
real  value  of  great  popularity.  Toadied,  be-statued  one  day, 
pelted  with  all  manner  of  moral  filth  the  next,  what  is  this  but 
the  ordinary  course  of  things  in  the  case  of  any  to  whom  birth, 
wealth,  power — any  combination  of  circumstance — may  have 
given  a  high  position  above  their  fellow  men  ? 

Is  Hudson  forgotten,  now  he  has  again  settled  into  his  own 
natural  sphere  ?  Wherein  was  he  to  blame  that,  as  a  successful 
speculator,  men  worshipped  him,  lifted  him,  all  vulgar  as  he  was, 
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on  to  a  shrine  before  which  the  highest  in  rank  and  the  most 
distinguished  in  refinement  were  too  willing  to  bow  ?  They 
made  his  language,  his  vulgarisms,  the  stock  jokes  of  the  hour  ; 
but  yet  they  courted  him,  drank  his  wine,  ate  his  dinners,  filled 
Mrs.  Hudson's  rooms,  and  acted,  at  the  court  of  the  mere  cunning 
money-dealer,  all  the  false  folly  which  forms  so  much  the  staple 
of  everyday  life  in  the  '  first  society.' 

Had  not  the  bubble  burst,  I  can  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
frequenters  of  Capel  Court  would,  ere  this,  have  moved  the  City 
to  call  for  a  statue  to  their  great  God  of  Gain,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Exhibition  would  have  been  voted  a  failure  had  not  the 
Railway  King  joined  the  more  ordinary  court.  Louis  Napoleon 
might  have  sought  his  private  esteem,  and  Russia  been  suspected 
of  trying  to  be-Cossack  Europe  through  some  malachite  doors 
hung  on  gold  hinges  in  the  palace  of  the  railway  sovereign. 

Say — though  there  is  no  proof  of  it — that  Prince  Albert  has 
done  some  intrusive  acts  at  the  Horse  Guards,  or  some  imprudent 
acts  in  the  matter  of  interference  in  foreign  affairs.  Are  these 
the  real  grounds  of  all  this  sudden  outpouring  of  rancorous  re- 
proof, determined  depreciation  of  his  character  ?  Is  it  only  just 
now  known  that  he  has  not  lived  a  sovereign's  consort  in  these 
troublous  times,  and  been  devoid  of  all  political  predilections  ? 
Did  the  world  really  believe  that  this  prince — the  so-called  '  soul 
of  commerce  and  scientific  progress ' — was  a  mere  dressed  doll 
in  all  those  matters  which  must,  of  all  matters,  most  engage  his 
wife's  attention — must  bear  so  intimately  on  every  hour  of  his 
and  her  daily  life  ?  If  he  has  done  one  or  a  dozen  imprudent 
acts  in  the  many  years  he  has  now  been  the  husband  of  our 
Queen,  let  them  meet  that  reproval  from  which  such  acts,  in 
relation  to  public  policy,  are,  thank  God,  never  sacred  ;  let  the 
Englishman's  birthright — to  speak  his  mind — have  its  free 
course ;  but  let  us  be  careful  that,  in  vindicating  a  public 
principle,  we  do  not  use  weapons  sharpened  by  private,  un- 
relenting pique. 

It  is  said  he  has  German  notions — wishes  to  Germanise  the 
whole  tone  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  That  the  prince 
should  be  biased  by  the  education  of  his  fatherland — that  he 
should  esteem  the  advice  of  those  of  the  country  of  his  birth, 
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when  they  are  men  of  world-wide  reputation,  is  surely  not  un- 
natural. That  he  may  have  what  we  call  '  foreign  prejudices  ' 
is  very  likely.  You  may  naturalise  a  man,  but  I  will  defy  any 
human  power  to  make  an  Englishman  by  any  Act  whatever. 
He  is  sui  generis,  and  it  is  a  genus  the  characteristics  of  which 
will  graft,  to  grow,  on  no  foreign  stock. 

Let  the  country  at  least  know  what  he  has  done.  I  am  no 
idolator  ;  but  really  it  does  try  one's  patience  to  see  the  idol  of 
any  body  of  men  assailed  with  all  manner  of  abuse  on  mere 
report.  Albertism  was — and,  I  believe,  with  much  justice — 
a  very  prevalent  social  creed.  The  generality  of  us  looked  on 
him  as  one  who  had  shown  no  common  prudence  under  no 
common  trial.  We  were  content  to  leave  to  '  Punch  '  the  task 
of  dealing  with  any  such  little  temporary  departures  from  common 
sense  as  all  great  men  are  liable  to.  We  heard  of  him  at  all 
manner  of  charitable  inaugurations.  When  he  spoke  in  public 
he  spoke  so  well  that  men  who  did  not  hear  him  even  questioned 
the  reports  of  his  speeches.  Scientific  professors  brought  in 
contact  with  him  were  won  by  his  tact,  as  they  were  astonished 
at  his  knowledge.  Agricultural  authorities  declare  he  is  not 
only  nearly  first  in  pigs,  but  that  he  has  well  nigh  mastered  all 
the  modern  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  One  might  fill 
columns  with  tributes  to  his  character.  And  now  it  is  told  from 
cottage  to  cottage,  '  He  is  in  the  Tower  for  treason  ! '  Nay,  the 
quidnuncs  of  country-town  libraries  know  'he  will  be  impeached!' 

My  belief  is  that,  with  a  certain  class  of  men,  he  has  never 
had  any  real  popularity.  The  common  sense  of  the  nation  has 
appreciated  him — not  so  the  men  of  that  school  which  holds 
common  sense  only  to  be  the  sense  of  vulgar,  common  people. 
He  has  not  been  wicked  enough.  There,  Sir,  is  the  whole  truth. 
We  have  had,  at  last,  a  moral  court.  Principle  has  been  upheld, 
and  the  unprincipled  feel  it,  and  cannot  forgive  it.  They  talk 
of  prudery— in  their  dictionary  it  means  opposition  to  licentious- 
ness. They  say  he  is  slow — i.e.  he  does  not  bet,  gamble,  talk 
indecency,  or  find  lodgings  for  an  opera  dancer.  He  inclines 
towards  '  progress  '  and  the  interest  of  the  '  many '—  a  deadly  sin 
that  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  only  value  a  court  for  its  glitter, 
and  esteem  the  chief  duty  of  the  high  in  rank  to  be  supporting 
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the  privileges  and  flattering  the  idle  pleasures  of  the  higher 
classes. 

It  is  not  until  private  weaknesses  or  follies  become  the  cause 
of  public  hurt  or  annoyance  that  public  censure  should  venture 
to  deal  with  them.  The  worst  that  has  been  whispered  or  printed 
of  the  Prince,  on  authority  which  could  convict  a  pickpocket, 
has  not  amounted  to  anything  more  than  a  criticism  of  the 
character  of  a  foreigner,  in  a  most  trying  position,  in  matters 
none  would  venture  to  censure  in  the  case  of  any  private  noble- 
man. A  man  may  be,  to  casual  acquaintances,  so  reserved  in 
manner  as  to  even  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  very  sensitive,  and 
yet  all  the  while  have  a  very  warm  heart,  and  be  capable  of 
winning  from  intimate  friends  the  deepest  affection.  Those  who 
only  knew  Queen  Adelaide  by  her  mere  external  everyday 
manner  were  for  ever  talking  of  her  un-English  reserve  ;  those 
who  knew  her  well  only  did  so  to  love  her  more  and  more. 
Had  that  so-called  '  true  English  gentleman/  George  IV.,  at  any 
time  of  his  life,  such  real  friends  as  Prince  Albert  is  known  to 
have  ?  Even  the  clubs  will  allow  that  he  has  about  him  those 
in  constant  intercourse  with  him  whose  respect  and  admiration 
he  has  justly  won. 

The  worst  feature  of  these  attacks,  in  a  public  point  of  view, 
is  that,  while  they  are  aided  by  private  malevolence,  which  in 
society  clothes  every  newspaper  hint  with  the  inventions  no 
newspaper  dare  publish,  it  is  more  than  suspected  that  the  whole 
movement  is  a  '  party '  one.  It  is  sought  to  sow  division  in  the 
Cabinet  by  this  system  of  attack  upon  the  Prince  in  connection 
with  it.  The  effort  will  recoil  on  the  actors.  John  Bull  is  not 
yet  so  cravenish  as  to  see  the  domestic  peace  of  his  Queen  rashly 
invaded  to  further  the  interests  of  any  section  of  men.  The 
Prince  will  now  have  gained  some  experience  of  what  a  desire 
to  gratify  private  malice,  vulgar  curiosity,  and  party  jealousy 
may  lead  to  in  this  country.  His  flatterers,  I  trust,  will  also 
have  seen  the  danger  of  pushing  hero-worship  into  a  too  pre- 
mature development  of  its  usual  issue — a  figure  in  marble  or 
bronze,  labelled  for  posterity  with  a  great  weight  of  the  inventive 
flattery  of  the  age  of  its  date. 

For  my  own  part,  were  all  that  I  have  heard  or  read  about 
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him  these  last  six  weeks  true,  I  should  esteem  the  character  he 
has  hitherto  won  from  all  thinking  men,  as  the  husband  of  our 
Queen,  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  me  feel  utter  disgust  at 
the  baseness  of  his  present  assailants.  He  may  yet  live  to  see 
these  patriotic  (?)  censors  of  his  actions  among  the  most  cringing 
of  those  who  would'  seek  his  or  the  Queen's  favour.  His  best 
revenge  would  be  to  grant  them  their  wishes,  that  their  cowardice 
may  appear  all  the  clearer. 

A  Loyal  Subject,  but  no  Flatterer. 
The  Band-playing  in  the  Parks. 

October  2,  1856. 

The  conduct  of  the  authorities  in  the  above  matter  seems  to 
me  to  need  investigation.  The  music  is  stopped  professedly  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others  of 
eminence  in  the  religious  world  have  protested  against  it. 
Believing  them  to  be  sincere  in  their  opinions,  I  can  see  no 
grounds  for  accusing  them  in  the  matter  of  anything  wrong  ; 
but  am  I  to  believe  that  the  Government  was  unaware  that  they 
did  all  along  object,  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  they  must 
do  so,  from  the  publicity  they  had  long  since  given  to  their  view 
of  what  was  due  to  the  Sabbath  ?  I  cannot  so  believe,  and, 
therefore,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  yet  the  true 
reason  for  stopping  the  \  bands  '  has  not  been  given.  If  I  am 
right,  a  gross  wrong  is  done  to  the  archbishop  and  every  layman 
who  has  had  the  burden  of  this  operation  laid  upon  him. 

I  was  not  in  favour  of  the  bill  of  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  my  being  as  opposed  to  the  means  by 
which  he  was  in  a  manner  bludgeoned  into  its  withdrawal. 

The  real  truth  becomes  to  me  every  day  more  apparent — 
viz.  that  the  gentlemen  who  undertake  the  government  of  the 
country  are  day  by  day  showing  that  they  have  not  the  moral 
courage  for  the  work.  They  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  most 
important  interests  of  society,  substitute  wit  for  argument,  and, 
while  they  somewhat  haughtily  claim  support,  are  for  ever 
evading  responsibility.  The  patience  of  the  nation  has  been  of 
late  most    sorely  taxed  ;  I,    for   one,  think   that  this  so-called 
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patience  is  fast  developing  a  condition  from  which  a  lamentable 
reaction  must  follow. 

Drifting  into  a  war  when  only  prepared  for  peace  ;  rushing 
into  peace  when  just  prepared  for  war  ;  putting  the  best  face  we 
can  on  a  very  questionable  position  ;  content,  as  we  may  be,  to 
pay  millions  for  the  attainment  of  what,  with  ordinary  good 
management,  would  have  cost  half  the  money,  and  gained  far 
more  palpable  advantages  :  the  nation's  apathy  may  yet  be  tried 
too  far.  There  is  no  necessity  for  further  proof  at  home  of  that 
weakness  which  has  made  all  but  our  pluck  and  generosity  so 
pitiable  abroad. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  our  great  towns  has 
long  since  been  made  evident  enough.  The  novelist  and  the 
philanthropist  have  left  no  one  feature  of  that  condition  un- 
masked. It  has  been  a  living,  abiding,  restless  witness  against 
us.  The  '  roughs '  have  been  left  on  their  day  of  rest  to  the 
mere  brutish  enjoyment  of  adulterated  gin  and  porter,  waiting, 
in  their  power  of  excitement,  on  the  development  of  every 
debasing  practise,  every  exhibition  of  the  lowest  vices  pursued 
in  the  unhealthiest  spots,  to  the  sound  of  the  coarsest  blasphemy 
and  obscenity  of  language.  We,  the  higher  orders,  knew  this  ; 
Lords,  Commons,  Church,  Dissent,  &c. — all  knew  it  full  well. 
It  filled  some  minds  with  horror ;  it  threw  others  into  despair. 
Alas  !  with  very  many  it  was  just  treated  as  a  normal  state  of 
things — it  was  the  life  of  the  '  roughs.' 

Now,  Sir,  I  believe  that  '  roughs '  have  souls  which  can  be 
saved — minds  which  can  be  humanised,  though  I  allow  their 
best  clothes  would  be  considered  scarcely  presentable  in  a  decent 
church,  much  less  in  Kensington  Gardens.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  often  more  honesty  in  the  rough 
greeting  of  one  of  these  neglected  men  than  there  is  in  the 
fawning  polish  of  many  of  the  high-born.  Circumstances,  since 
their  infancy,  have  worked  the  social  difference.  Every  observer 
of  human  nature  knows  how  we  are  fashioned  by  the  company 
we  keep.  Keep  a  broad  line  between  the  degraded  and  the 
civilised,  and  you  will  leave  the  'rough'  state  to  grow  more 
rough,  while  the  '  privileged '  will  yet  gain  more  and  more  pro- 
gress in  their  superior  path. 
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It  was  determined  to  try  some  way  of  drawing  these  men  and 
women,  on  their  day  of  leisure,  from  the  atmosphere  pestilential 
to  mind  and  body  in  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  living — nay, 
have  been  compelled  to  live.  Open-air  amusement  was  to  be 
found  them.  The  Government  deliberately  sanctioned  the  music 
in  Hyde  Park,  adding,  after  a  short  trial,  the  same  attraction  in 
other  localities.  If  the  published  calculations  are  true,  not  less 
than  1 50,000  people  must  have  gone  for  several  Sabbaths  to  hear 
these  several  bands  of  music.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  proof 
was  given  that  these  masses  behaved  otherwise  than  as  orderly 
subjects,  and  yet  I  know  a  large  proportion  of  them  must  have 
been  of  the  '  rough '  order.  A  sudden  command  has  stopped 
the  'bands  ; '  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  this  has  been  done 
in  the  usual  governmental-anti-responsibility  way.  Dr.  Sumner, 
E.  Baines,  Esq.,  and  many  other  conscientious  men  are  made  the 
scapegoats  of  the  affair — Lord  Stratford  not  being  in  England. 

Now,  Sir,  if  we  are  to  be  governed  at  all,  it  should  be  by 
men  who  should  be  as  careful  not  to  wantonly  exasperate  the 
masses  as  they  should  be  ready  to  do  right,  whether  it  may  or 
may  not  meet  with  popular  support.  Everyone  knew  that  these 
'  bands '  would  attract  enormous  crowds  ;  that  these  crowds 
would  entirely  change  the  aspect  of  a  West-end  Sabbath — would 
be,  to  those  who  loved  the  comparative  quiet  of  that  quarter  of 
the  town,  a  very  great  nuisance.  Who  doubted  for  one  moment 
but  that  this  step  would  meet  with  opposition,  not  only  from 
what  is  called  Exeter  Hall,  but  from  a  large  proportion  of  those 
classes  whose  ideas  of  the  Sabbath  would  be  naturally  shocked 
by  the  proceeding  ?  The  serious  were  annoyed  conscientiously  ; 
the  society  which  has  held  the  quiet  of  their  own  quarter  of 
the  town  as  due  to  their  own  social  importance — these  were 
inconvenienced  and  irritated. 

Now,  I  say  not  whether,  by  degrees,  the  strict  Sabbatarians 
might  not  have  become  more  passive,  or  the  tenants  of  first-class 
houses  near  the  parks  more  resigned  ;  but  this  I  do  say  :  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  have  weighed  the  step  before  they 
took  it;  to  have  then  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  have  taken  the 
entire  responsibility  of  upholding  or  withdrawing  the  'bands.' 
As   it   is,  all  parties  have  been  offended,  and  the  blame  most 
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unfairly  laid  on  those  who  must  have  been  known  to  be  all 
along  opposed  to  that  which  their  present  opposition  is  said  to 
have  arrested. 

Are  we  ever  to  leave  'rule'  at  home  to  the  voice  of  public 
meetings  and  public  petitioning  ?  Lord  Palmerston  has  thrown 
down  a  bone  of  contention  between  classes,  the  growling  and 
fighting  over  which  he  will'  not  live  to  see  terminate.  Sir  B.  Hall 
has  been  consistent  throughout,  but  he  is  a  subordinate.  I  am 
not  now  giving  an  opinion  on  the  main  question.  I  do,  however, 
express  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  ever  been  an  advocate  of  the 
poor  man's  interest,  that  in  this  matter  the  masses  of  London 
have  been  most  shamefully  treated.  They  are  now,  I  suppose, 
to  be  irritated  into  '  demonstrations '  to  compel  (?)  the  Minister 
to  give  that  back  which  he  has  taken  away  from  them,  and  which 
he  never  should  have  given  until  he  was  satisfied  nothing  but  the 
abuse  of  the  concession  would  justify  its  retraction. 

The  Morality  of  the  '  Lower  Orders! 

April  26,  1857. 

Ad  nauseam  we  hear  of  the  degraded  moral  condition  of  the 
'lower  orders.'  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  month  of  May  will  at 
Exeter  Hall  and  St.  Stephen's  furnish  us  with  fresh  moans  and 
groans  on  this  everlasting  subject.  We  shall  again  hear  what 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  educated  classes  can  bring  forward  to 
denounce  and  deplore  in  the  character  of  that  class  which  has 
no  mission  to  preach  to  the  rich  and  well-taught,  which  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  those  who  make  the 
laws  which  rule  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word  against  any  who  are  really 
in  earnest  to  better  the  moral  condition  of  the  so-called  '  lower 
orders.'  May  God  speed  them  in  their  work,  but  may  He  at 
the  same  time  bless  them  with  a  little  more  consistency ! 

Who  is  so  blind  that  he  cannot  see  how  every  class  is 
morally  affected  by  the  habits  of  the  class  immediately  above 
it?  If  the  higher  steps  of  a  staircase  are  very  foul,  you  may 
clean  your  feet  as  you  descend,  but  you  will  scarcely  leave  the 
last  step  uncontaminated'. 
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Why  will  not  the  orators  of  the  platform  and  the  senate 
look  straight  before  them  and  around  them,  rather  than  for  ever 
be  looking  downwards  ?  Why  make  Africa  and  Cripplegate, 
foreign  heathen  and  home  moral  destitution,  the  perpetual 
burden  of  the  evangelising,  moralising  song,  and  forget  the 
'squares,'  the  'parks,'  the  'villas,'  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
casinos,  the  '  turf/  the  Traviata  ?  A  good  deal  is  said  and 
written  about  the  Church  of  the  upper  classes  wanting  bold, 
eloquent  preachers  ;  would  those  classes  bear  being  told  the 
truths  that  ought  to  tell  on  them  had  the  Church  its  corps 
of  Spurgeons  to  eloquently  and  perseveringly  ring  out  each 
Sabbath  those  truths  in  their  ears  ? 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  my  conviction  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  classes  in  this  country — that  class  which  does 
read  and  can  observe — that  class  raised  a  few  degrees  above  the 
labourer,  but  still  a  few  degrees  below  what  is  called  the  middle 
class — marks,  in  a  spirit  which  broods  mischief,  the  hypocritical 
inconsistency  which  is  for  ever  on  the  stoop  to  pity,  patronise, 
and  amend,  but  which  shuns  that  view  on  its  own  level  which 
would  afford  a  wider  and  more  urgent  field  for  amendment.  Let 
this  system  of  attack  on  the  depravity  of  those  who  have  been 
reared  to  know  no. better — who,  if  they  had  known  better,  could 
have  scarce  survived  their  rearing — go  on  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  never  known  want,  except  through  extravagance  ; 
who  have  had  all  teaching,  whose  youth  was  protected  from 
contamination,  but  who — adult — seek  it,  nay,  openly  seem  to 
glory  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come  which 
will  shake  our  social  system  to  its  foundation.       * 

How  many  a  man  has  been  transported  for  life  for  offences 
against  property  which  are  mere  '  orchard  robbery '  compared 
with  the  deliberate  dishonest  appropriation  of  the  money  of 
others  which  so  distinguishes  the  titled,  educated,  sometimes 
religious  swindler  of  our  present  day !  I  scarce  know  a  crime 
now  that  does  shock  '  society,'  although  '  society'  sadly  laments 
per  platform  the  growth  of  crime  among  the  lower  orders.  In 
an  age  of  the  most  wanton  extravagance,  productive  of  all 
the  moral  deterioration  money  difficulty  ever  begets,  we  hear 
ceaseless  lamentation  over  the  extravagance  of  the  classes  who 
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receive  on  Saturday  what  will  hardly  pay  their  maintenance  up 
to  the  Friday  night ! 

I  can  recollect  the  time  when  the  tailor's  bill  of  a  gentle- 
man was  the  thermometer  to  tell  the  world  the  height  of  his 
expenditure,  as  compared  with  the  reality  of  what  he  had  to 
spend.  If  I  am  to  believe  some  who  must  know,  the  money 
owing  to  milliners  and  dressmakers  by  'society'  betrays  a  state 
of  things  beyond  all  tailor  precedent.     Yet  there  is  a  great  cry 

for  more  of  those  '  nice  preachers  who  do,  like  dear  Mr.  M , 

tell  one  such  good  home  truths' 

Honest  society,  Sir,  owed  you  much  when  some  time  since 
you  denounced  that  open  pollution  of  the  stage  which  is  again 
revived.  We  have  now  the  aid  of  fluent  evangelical  bishops — 
men  chosen,  it  is  said,  by  the  pious  for  their  piety  ;  we  have  our 
public  men  for  ever  acting  the  part  of  provincial  lecturers,  telling 
us  benighted  rurals  that  'once  open  books  to  the  eyes  of  our 
mechanics,  and  the  intellectual  will  o'ercome  the  sensual ;  the 
paths  of  science  will  pierce  through  to  forsake  the  paths  of  mere 
animal  pleasure.'  There  are  no  such  congregations  as  those 
attracted  to  certain  penitentiaries  by  their  eloquent  chaplains  ; 
this  I  have  witnessed,  and  witnessing  I  knew  some  around  me 
who  could  pay  tribute  to  '  language '  in  tears  on  the  Sunday, 
and  yet  return  to  '  society,'  and  speedily  visit  that  scene  where 
woman's  ruin  is  made  scenic,  and  death  by  consumption  in  a 
course  of  crime  a  thing  for  British  ladies  and  their  daughters  to 
admire — of  course,  only  for  the  sake  of  the  '  exquisite  acting 
and  music  !  '  What  has  education  done  here  ?  Strip  the  thing 
of  all  it  gains  from  the  actual  scene,  the  perfection  of  the  acting, 
the  attraction  of  the  music,  the  nature  of  the  audience ;  let  the 
same  thing  be  acted  at  the  penny  theatre,  the  chief  actress  some 
poor  wretch  in  whom  it  would  not  be  acting,  and  oh,  how 
would  '  society '  mourn  over  this  development  of  depravity, — 
what  a  field  for  a  '  mission  '  or  extra  police ! 

In  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

September  15,  1857. 

Are  we  as  a  nation  putting  forth  all  the  energy  the  present 
crisis  demands  ?     Is  it  possible  to  magnify  the  real  importance 
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of  this  Indian  rebellion  ?  The  press  o'erflows  with  expressions 
of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  evil  and  the  means  when  we 
are  at  peace  again  of  preventing  its  recurrence  ;  three  men  out 
of  every  five  you  meet  will  tell  you,  '  It  was  just  what  was  to 
be  expected.' 

Lord  This,  General  That,  Civilian  So-and-so,  and  Missionary 
The-well-known  had  all  prophesied  the  Sepoys  would  rebel  ;  in 
vain  had  these  able,  experienced,  and  despised  men  warned  suc- 
cessive Governments  ;  their  advice  was  rejected,  and  now  be- 
hold the  consequence ! 

No  man  ever  yet  had  his  house  burned  down  without 
being  told  as  he  looked  upon  its  ashes  that  had  he  long 
since  done  this  or  that  he  would  have  been  spared  the  confla- 
gration ;  and  he  is  fortunate  indeed  if  he  is  not  further  reminded 
how  he  had  been  warned  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  hall 
stove,  the  library  chimney,  or  the  kitchen  flue.  Of  one  thing 
alone  does  he  feel  certain,  that  he  must  build  up  again  if  he 
can. 

Surely,  Sir,  we  should  do  more  wisely  if  we  were  to  look  for 
the  present  at  what  the  present  state  of  things  demands  of  us, 
and  postpone  for  a  while  our  theorising  on  the  original  causes 
which  have  brought  us  to  our  present  grief. 

One  duty  lies  at  the  door  of  all — deep  sympathy  with  those 
who  mourn  their  dead,  done  to  death  under  circumstances  which, 
thank  God,  I  believe  have  no  parallel  in  history  since  the  world 
began.  Those  who  have  looked  on  war's  work,  and  seen  men 
as  sabre,  bayonet,  shell,  and  bullet  deal  with  them, — who, 
turning  from  the  sight  presented  to  the  eye,  have  dwelt  for  a 
moment  on  what  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  would  feel,  saw 
they  that  sigJit — have  learned  to  regard  war  in  its  true  light  ; 
they  have  seen  and  thought  on  the  price  paid  for  glory  in  the 
field.  I  have  considered  in  my  folly  that  in  such  a  scene  I  had 
read  one  of  the  worst  pages  in  life's  history.  I  can  now  com- 
bine all  I  ever  saw  or  read  or  conceived  of  what  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine  could  do  to  afflict  the  dying,  and  those  who,  loving, 
would  mourn  them  ;  the  scenes  in  India  as  only  partially  in 
mercy  revealed  to  us  throw  it  all  into  shadow.  We  must  borrow 
from  the  poet's  conception  of  hell's  work,  were  it  possible  to 
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picture  it,  could  we  paint  the  work  wrought  not  on  men  alone, 
but  on  women,  girls,  children,  infants  ! 

What  man  or  woman  lives,  possessed  of  the  commonest 
feelings  of  humanity,  whose  heart  can  find  vent  for  the  pity  felt 
for  those  who  in  the  bonds  of  relationship,  or  by  the  ties  of 
friendship,  owned  but  one  sufferer  in  this  weak  band  of  martyrs 
to  a  ferocity  which  would  be  a  libel  on  the  brutal  passions  and 
savage  cruelty  of  the  worst  of  brute  kind  ? 

I  read  with  joy  of  the  noble  gift  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  I  hail  with  exceeding  joy  the  gift  of  the  Sultan  to  the 
fund  now  raising  for  the  sufferers  by  the  Mutiny  in  India.  I 
should  augur  ill  of  blessing  to  the  rule  of  the  ruler  of  any 
nation  who  from  any  cause  whatever  withholds  his  tribute  to 
this  fund.  No  money  can  heal  the  wounds  of  those  who  have 
been  heartstricken,  as  connected  with  the  victims  of  these  awful 
massacres.  Still  such  misery  may  be  preserved  from  the  aggra- 
vation of  added  penury.  I  would  appeal  to  every  nation,  not 
for  the  mere  value  of  the  gift  in  money  which  can  be  bestowed, 
but  because  I  would  count  the  gift  as  proof  of  the  utter  horror 
of  the  donor  at  the  cruelties  worked  on  zvomen  and  children. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  war's  usual  horrors,  nor  is  it  simply  a 
rebellion,  a  civil  war  ;  on  these  different  nations  might  hold 
different  opinions,  and  in  the  eye  of  some  natures  the  enemies 
of  our  rule  might  be  right.  It  is  the  case  of  deeds  done  in  war, 
which  cry  aloud  to  every  nation  for  an  expression  of  feeling 
that  in  no  war,  in  no  condition  of  strife  as  between  man  and 
man,  can  such  deeds  be  done  and  not  call  for  execration  at 
the  mouth  of  every  people  claiming  the  least  semblance  of 
civilisation. 

I  would  pray  to  see  the  Ministers  of  every  form  of  govern- 
ment which  marks  man's  rule  in  any  part  of  the  globe  specially 
ordered  to  express  sympathy  with  those  who  suffer  from  these 
atrocities,  the  indignation  of  their  several  courts  at  the  perpe- 
trators of  them.  I  would  pray  that  this  age  in  which  we  live 
should  testify  from  every  clime,  in  every  language,  to  one 
common  feeling  of  just  reprobation  of  practices  in  war  that 
defile  even  the  basest  picture  history  has  ever  given  of  man  at 
his  worst  in  lust  and  cruelty. 
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Tell  me  not  there  can  be  no  real  demand  for  such  vast  sums 
of  money.  Is  this  a  time,  is  this  a  call  on  our  charity  which 
should  raise  up  that  huckstering  spirit  which  would  appraise 
the  want  we  seek  to  relieve  to  the  very  letter,  lest  we  should 
waste  a  shilling  on  it  ?  The  roll  of  our  contributions  should 
tell  of  the  depth  of  our  feeling  for  the  event  which  has  called 
for  them  ;  it  should  not  be  a  mere  record  of  our  conviction  that 
there  is  want  which  should  be  relieved.  When  the  poorest  man 
gives  his  penny,  or  the  less  poor  give  of  their  silver,  when  the 
gold  of  the  richer  is  given,  I  would  accept  it  in  the  belief  that 
in  every  penny  I  read  the  giver's  solemn  condemnation  of  the 
wickedness  that  wrought  the  misery,  with  a  desire  to  lessen  that 
misery  where  it  has  fallen.  I  would  make  this  fund  a  vehicle 
to  express,  not  only  this  nation's  feeling,  but  the  feeling  of  all 
of  every  nation,  who  by  showing  their  sense  of  what  has 
happened  would  give  to  history  proof  that  the  fiendish  conduct 
of  these  mutineers  and  their  abettors  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
a  foul  and  cruel  abomination. 

I  will  only  now  add  a  word  or  two  on  one  other  plain  duty. 
The  hands  of  our  rulers  must  be  strengthened  ;  it  is  no  time 
for  recrimination,  it  is  an  hour  for  action.  Our  trained  fighting 
men  must  be  sent,  if  not  to  regain  what  we  have  lost  of  '  pos- 
session,' to  protect  and  save  those  loyal  to  us — all  who  are 
threatened  by  these  miscreants.  No  government  can  part  with 
its  army  from  home  unless  it  sees  good  cause  to  trust  to  other 
means  of  upholding  order  there.  We  have  not  only  to  recruit 
the  army,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  but  we  have  to  kindle 
and  keep  up  that  feeling  which  should  make  every  true  English- 
man sensible  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  crisis  all  have  a 
part  to  play. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  every  social  duty,  in  extra  jealousy  on 
the  side  of  order  and  true  loyalty,  as  shown  by  every  good 
citizen  of  the  State,  must  depend  for  a  long  time  our  hope  of 
passing  safely  through  this  crisis.  If  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
chivalry  of  the  young,  the  healthy,  and  strong  to  take  up  arms 
in  the  cause  of  insulted,  outraged  humanity  ;  if  the  cry  that 
rises  from  the  '  well '  at  Cawnpore  appeals  to  manhood  to  see 
justice  done  upon  the  base  butchery  which  there  scarce  sought 
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to  veil  its  horror  ;  if  to  that  cry  there  arc  yet  found,  I  trust, 
thousands  strong  in  heart  and  arm  to  respond,  I  also  trust  that 
in  every  class  to  whom  it  is  denied  to  take  this  active  service 
there  will  be  found  a  strong  conviction  that  in  the  preservation 
of  order  and  peace  at  home,  in  the  rigid  fulfilment  of  social 
duties,  we  too  shall  lend  no  little  aid  to  the  nation's  great  work. 
May  we  be  a  nation  whose  conduct  shall  be  in  consistency 
with  its  profession  of  Christianity !  Let  us  not  stint  our  charity, 
be  slack  to  do  justice  before  God  and  man  ;  but  let  us  be  care- 
ful so  to  act,  even  under  the  worst  provocation,  that  we  may 
with  confidence  seek  God's  blessing  on  our  armies  at  the  scene 
of  war,  on  our  every  national  source  of  strength  at  home. 

Christianity  in  India. 

October  21,  1857. 

It  seems  very  generally  admitted  that,  whatever  our  past 
tenure  of  India  may  have  been,  for  many  years  yet  to  come 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  hold  our  rule  over  that  country  by  a 
powerful  military  occupation. 

It  is  held  that  the  sword  by  which  we  uphold  our  power 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  our  own  countrymen,  that  we  can  never 
again  trust  to  men  we  have  armed  and  trained,  being  natives  of 
the  soil,  and  as  such  subject  to  temptation  to  rebel  from  causes 
beyond  our  control. 

The  prospect  before  us,  then,  resolves  itself  into  the  fact 
that  we  being  Christians  will  rule  with  an  arm  of  iron  an 
enormous  territory,  the  natives  of  which  have  in  their  religion 
not  only  scarce  anything  in  common  with  us,  but  a  great  deal 
against  which  not  only  our  faith,  but  every  feeling  of  our  nature 
revolts. 

Just  in  proportion  as  we  reverence  our  own  God  and  His 
revelation  must  we  be  in  antagonism  to  creeds  we  know  to  be 
false,  and  many  of  the  practices  they  sanction  and  enjoin  we 
see  to  be  as  cruel  as  degrading.  How  is  this  utter  opponency 
of  the  faith  and  habits  of  the  ruling  power  to  that  of  the  ruled 
to  be  maintained  without  yielding  to  anything  in  itself  wrong 
or  enforcing  that  which  may  be  right  in  itself  but  yet  wrong  to 
seek  by  force  ? 
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Is  our  light  to  be  hidden  lest  it  may  offend  ?  Is  heathen 
darkness  to  be  encouraged,  being  obviously  most  offensive  to 
ourselves  ?  Are  they  who  rule,  and  can  only  rule  by  God's  per- 
mission, to  cramp  the  powers  that  can  develop  His  will,  lest  they 
offend  those  who  in  heathen  ignorance  care  nothing  for  Him  ? 
The  worshipper  of  the  cow  or  the  idol  gives  his  whole  heart  to 
his  error,  will  go  to  death  for  it ;  he  was  bred  as  he  was  born 
in  it,  and  what  hope  he  has  in  death  is  bound  up  in  it.  Can  our 
faith  do  more  to  prove  its  reality  than  does  the  mistaken  trust 
of  the  heathen  ?  If  we  would  die  for  the  cross,  how  many 
thousands  will  lay  down  life  to  uphold  the  crescent  ?  Would  we 
take  a  religion  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  be  bribed  into  its 
profession,  or  tempted  by  worldly  position  to  affirm  as  '  creed  ' 
that  we  do  not  believe  ?  No  ;  we  may  be  at  times  but  too 
ready  to  yield  to  pressure  where  this  world's  interests  are  con- 
cerned ;  I  don't  think  we  are  likely  ever  to  court  the  accusation 
that  we  will  '  believe '  as  we  are  forced  or  bought. 

I  do  not  think  this  country  will  ever  endure  that  we  should 
either  assault  the  faith  of  the  natives  of  India  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  to  be  taken  by  storm,  or  by  any  means  savouring  of 
bribery  seek  to  buy  over  to  our  own  views  those  who  are  in 
belief  opposed  to  us.  But  I  trust  never  again  to  see  the  day 
when  Christian  rule  is  to  work,  so  far  as  it  is  Christian,  behind 
a  veil,  lest  it  should  shock  the  prejudices  of  its  subjects  ;  and 
may  the  sun  never  again  rise  on  the  day  which  shall  see 
Christian  rulers  sanctioning  in  any  way  whatever  the  public  per- 
formance of  '  rites '  not  only  revolting  to  our  own  faith,  but  to 
all  that  is  held  to  be  decent  by  any  one  civilised  nation  !  I  may 
be  told,  as  I  have  been,  that  many  of  our  greatest  men  have  and 
some  still  do  without  concealment  frequent  public  assemblies  of 
the  foulest  character  met  for  the  worst  of  purposes  ;  if  so,  the 
nation  does  not  find  them  '  sentries  '  at  the  doors.  Fashion  has 
sanctioned  many  an  outrage  on  our  faith,  but  has  not  yet  dared 
to  ask  for  the  trumpets  of  our  troops  to  do  honour  to  our  con- 
tempt of  our  Maker. 

Expediency  in  India  has,  I  fear,  run  riot ;  and  we  now  in  the 
judgments  of  our  Deity  read  His  will  as  to  temporising  with 
the   worship  of  other  deities.      I   have   read    with  attention   the 
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pros  and  co?is  of  this  Indo-religious  question  ;  I  can  sec  the 
difficulty  that  besets  it ;  but  I  only  see  it  when  I  at  the  same 
time  see  that  the  question  is  one  which  as  such  cannot  for  one 
moment  be  entertained.  All  the  fog  through  which  we  labour 
so  hard  to  penetrate  seems  to  me  to  be  in  itself  a  creation  of 
our  own.  Once  admit  that  you  are  to  rule  a  nation  with  any 
sacrifice  of  what  is  due  to  your  own  faith,  and  you  are  lost  in 
the  mist  of  how  much  sacrifice  !  If  you  are  to  strike  a  bargain 
between  God  and  Moloch,  who  is  to  be  the  umpire  to  decide  the 
justice  of  the  terms  ?  When  truth  begins  concession  to  error, 
even  in  small  details,  does  it  not  cease  to  be  truth  ?  I  am,  then, 
of  those  who  hold  that  for  no  purpose  whatever  is  English  rule 
in  India  to  concede  aught  of  its  Christian  character  which  it 
would  not  concede  in  England.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
proselyte  by  the  sword  !  Let  those  who  rule  give  to  the  teacher 
of  the  true  faith  liberty  to  teach  in  India,  subject  only  to  such 
laws  as  shall  not  hinder  his  object,  but  only  restrain  him  from 
any  clearly  improper  attempts  at  its  attainment.  Let  the  life 
of  every  native  be  as  the  life  of  one  of  our  own  people,  that 
for  which  he  may  claim  our  protection.  We  must  not  seek 
to  put  down  falsehood  by  force,  but  we  are  bound  to  forbid  all 
who  hold  the  truth  to  lend  falsehood  any  aid.  There  will  come 
a  time  when  idolatry  must  yield  to  the  Gospel  ;  it  is  for  the 
ruler  to  wait  that  time,  not  to  confound  mere  power  with  truth, 
but  ever  to  let  power  be  on  its  side — never  on  the  side  of  error. 
I  wonder  not  that  the  Sepoy  has  no  reverence  for  our  faith, 
for  though  he  may  know  something  of  it  as  a  thing  of '  a  book' 
as  a  thing  of  great  '  profession  ' — though  he  may  have  seen  some 
consistent  to  it,  what  a  picture  has  he  seen  in  the  many,  and 
among  that  multitude  how  many  have  been  his  immediate 
rulers  ?  I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions 
which  has  from  time  to  time  given  to  God  truer,  better  servants 
than  India  ;  but  who  does  not  know  that  there  is  yet  a  very 
dark  side  to  the  picture — that  those  to  whom  the  natives  should 
have  looked  as  from  their  position  planted  to  be  lights  on  a  hill 
to  shine  to  God's  glory  have  yet  in  their  unconcealed  profligacy 
been  a  disgrace  to  that  very  faith  the  Hindoo  was  to  be  led  to 
think  so  much  purer  than  his  own. 
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These,  Sir,  are  days  of  what  is  called  '  muscular  Christianity  ; ' 
there  is  a  great  moral  bustling  going  on — school  fuss,  pulpit 
fuss,  platform  and  post-prandial  fuss,  all  aiming  at  man's  good. 
There  is  a  wonderful  development  of  the  '  biceps,'  but  somehow 
the  nervous  strong  stroke  has  yet  to  be  given.  Sin  is  as  ram- 
pant, as  well  and  as  foully  dressed  as  ever.  This  said  '  muscular 
Christianity,'  to  my  poor  understanding  is  simply  paralysed  for 
want  of  Christ,  for  want  of  His  teaching,  guidance,  and  spirit, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  last  thing  sought,  as  it  is  the  very 
first  thing  on  which  success  must  depend.  It  is  in  these  heads 
of  ours  that  power  resides  which  sends  the  order  and  gives  the 
impulse  by  which  our  limbs  are  used  ;  lesion  to  the  brain  is 
destruction  to  muscular  power ;  let  Christians  take  more  to 
themselves  of  the  plain  teaching  of  their  '  Head,'  get  their  force 
for  work  from  Him,  and  we  should  see  then  at  home  and  in 
India  more  success  than  we  now  see  in  what  is  called  'social' 
science  ;  but,  alas,  this  notion  is  old-fashioned,  won't  fit  the  age, 
is  a  drag  on  progress,  &c.     //  remains,  however,  Truth. 

There  are  certain  spots  in  the  New  Forest,  bare  small  spaces 
of  ground,  surrounded  more  or  less  by  heather,  fern  growth  and 
such  like  covert.  At  a  given  hour  every  day  a  number  of  black- 
cock are  seen  wending  their  way  to  one  or  other  of  these  places  ; 
on  arrival  they  at  once  commence  a  sort  of  strutting  movement, 
expanding  their  tails,  and  showing,  as  birds  can  show,  a  curious 
combination  of  evident  pleasure  and  pride  ;  they  don't  fight, 
but  keep  up  a  continued  kind  of  chant — it  is  called  '  curling,' 
how  spelt  I  know  not ;  these  spaces  are  known  as  '  curling 
grounds.'  The  meetings  are  of  limited  duration,  they  then  dis- 
perse, and  the  oldest  forester,  I  believe,  cannot  tell  why  they 
came,  what  they  did  beyond  the  noise  and  personal  exhibition, 
nor  is  anything  left  behind  that  anyone  would  like  to  pick  up. 

Surely,  Sir,  men  in  our  day  do  much  as  these  birds  do.  We 
have  political,  polemical,  social  '  curling '  grounds  ;  we  are  punc- 
tual to  attend,  fret  our  hour  at  the  appointed  spot,  make  the  old 
noise,  go  away  and  return  again,  again  to  do  the  same,  again  to 
deplore,  to  denounce,  to  propound,  to  prophesy,  to  theorise,  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  accomplish  nothing. 
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The  Season. 

July  23,  1858. 

The  '  season  '  is  at  its  last  gasp  ;  what  is  called  '  good  society  ' 
is  about  to  break  up  its  London  quarters  ;  the  provinces  await 
the  return  to  their  homes  of  those  whose  habits  and  opinions 
are  still  so  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhoods. 

Social  conservatism  is  altogether  founded  on  the  respect 
shown  by  each  class  of  the  community  for  the  class  or  classes 
above  it.  Social  destructism,  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the 
privileged  classes,  rejoices  in  everything  by  which  those  classes 
prove  their  abuse  of  the  privileges  their  rank  and  wealth  obtain 
for  them.  There  is  no  greater  idolater  than  John  Bull,  when  we 
regard  him  in  his  love  of  mere  '  rank.'  It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
easily  the  greatest  of  hustings'  Radicals  is  tamed  by  the  finger 
of  a  peer.  Mr.  Rarey  and  Cruizer  form  a  study  for  the  natur- 
alist— the  world  wondered  how  it  was  done  ;  the  London  '  world  ' 
sees  far  more  marvellous  acts  of  taming  done  every  season  ;  the 
feats  of  the  table  and  the  ballroom  quite  surpass  those  of  the 
stable  ;  there  are  Cruizers  in  St.  Stephen's  who  do  infinite  credit 
to  the  Rareys  of  Belgravia. 

So  far  from  regretting  this,  I  rejoice  in  it.  I  believe  the  un- 
written law  of  the  British  Constitution  to  be  barely  second  in 
importance  to  the  statute  law.  The  Crown  wins  its  weight  in 
these  realms  from  the  support  it  directly  obtains  from  the  peer- 
age ;  but  this  again  rests  on  the  respect  which  gives  the  peers 
their  prestige  among  the  Commons  of  the  land.  Let  the  aristo- 
cracy once  lose  their  hold  on  the  respect  of  the  people,  the 
Crown  itself  would  rule  uneasily,  would  become  day  by  day 
exposed,  if  not  to  danger,  at  least  to  a  decrease  of  that  hold  on 
the  subjects'  affection  which  is  its  chief  safety. 

The  '  season '  is  the  one  period  of  the  year  in  which  the 
aristocratic  element  of  our  constitution  is  most  exposed  to  ob- 
servation. It  then  seeks  that  mirror  of  public  observation  which 
will  display  its  true  character.  There  is  a  very  large  world 
outside  the  world  which  stamps,  as  right  to  be  done,  what  the 
world  does.     Fashion  has  become  a  species  of  religion,  and,  like 
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all  false  religions,  in  its  excess  of  devotion  is  blind  to  the  nature 
of  its  idol  and  to  the  folly  and  vice  of  the  habits  of  worship 
enjoined. 

Is  there  one  thinking  man  in  any  way  connected  with  what 
is  called  good  society  who  can  regard  without  shame  much  that 
is  now  sanctioned  by  those  whose  example  is  so  powerful  among 
us  ?  Was  inconsistency  ever  so  glaring  as  it  is  at  the  present 
hour  among  those  whose  position  makes  them  the  observed  of  all 
observers  ?  A  '  season  '  which  began  with  the  '  movement ' 
against  the  '  social  evil '  has  ended  with  the  Cremorne  folly  ;  the 
Mite,  purging  the  scene,  where,  forsooth,  they  might  be  shocked 
by  seeing  laxity  in  another  order  than  their  own  ;  ignoring  the 
power  of  the  middle  classes  to  find  pleasure  without  contamina- 
tion, where  those  whose  lives  were  no  secret  sought  pleasure 
too — these,  the  reigning  powers  of  the  opera,  '  the  drive,'  the 
1  Row,'  whose  sons  and  husbands  are  the  supporting  powers  of 
the  casinos,  must  for  the  once  take  all  care  that  sinners  were 
not  intruded  on  their  sight ! 

I  only  know  from  the  report  of  others  the  nature  of  the 
crowds  who  find  their  pleasure  at  Cremorne  ;  I  do  not  dispute 
that  in  those  mixed  collections  of  pleasure-seekers  there  may  be 
many  whose  lives  are  clearly  evil ;  but  how  can  those  whose  toil 
by  day  demands  occasional  recreation  in  its  after-hours  find  it  at 
any  public  scene,  and  not  find  such  persons  there  too  ? 

This  I  know,  that  the  '  ride '  and  the  '  drive '  in  the  park  are 
not  more  select.  I  believe  you  might  go  to  Cremorne  for  a 
whole  season,  and  not  see  there  a  more  glaring  outrage  on  all 
common  decency  than  that  which  has  made  this  season  most 
notorious.  There  was  a  time  when  the  libertinism  of  great  men, 
when  known,  was  at  least  not  obtrusive ;  it  remained  for  our 
day  to  see  the  open  parade  of  guilt  and  folly  make  very  noto- 
rious those  who  in  common  charity  one  would  have  thought 
already  sufficiently  so.  Don  Quixote  charged  the  windmills, 
taking  them  for  an  armed  host.  He,  poor  fellow,  got  sadly 
bruised  ;  one  honours  his  courage,  even  with  pity  for  his  folly. 
Are  our  modern  Bayards  less  brave  ?  They  seem  disposed  to 
charge  '  the  world.'  They  think  they  see  a  host  armed  in  all 
decency,  and  honour,  and  honesty — a  host  whose  high  position, 
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education,  observance  of  God's  law  and  respect  to  man's  opinion 
have  set  them  in  full  force  against  the  cowardice  which  would 
insult  their  wives  and  daughters  by  any  forced  intrusion  of  in- 
famy on  their  notice.  The  very  strength  of  an  enemy's  position 
is  tempting  to  some  men  ;  they  would  win  their  spurs  by  being 
forced  to  use  them  ;  alas  for  the  experiment,  •  the  world '  has 
been  defied  on  its  favourite  ground — it  declined  to  fight.  The 
decent  were  disgusted,  the  unthinking  said,  '  Nothing  now  sur- 
prised them ' ;  a  brother  noble  bethought  him  of  Cremorne  ;  it 
might  purge  '  the  drive '  and  •  the  ride '  in  the  park  if  '  the 
world  '  wrote  it  down  at  Chelsea  that  they  had  yet  a  sense  of 
decency ;  the  experiment  was  tried,  I  fear  with  about  as  much 
success  as  would  have  attended  showing  the  Commander  of 
Sebastopol  a  sham  fight  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  as  a  hint  not  to 
hold  England  cheap  ;  strong  in  the  power  of  high  nobility,  able 
to  purchase  any  amount  of  notoriety,  and  to  command  the  para- 
sitical adulation  of  that  too  numerous  class  who  live  to  worship 
the  vice  on  a  large  scale  which  they  love  to  ape  on  their  own 
little  theatre,  the  thing  goes  on  ;  and  the  season's  curtain  will 
drop,  with  society  passive  to  endure  and  condone  what  it  might 
have  seemed  not  to  see  had  it  not  been  thrust  under  its  very 
eyes. 

How  true,  and  yet  how  strange,  is  the  conflict  in  our  day 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  what  a  libel  is  it  on  those  who 
are  eminent  in  rank  among  us  that  they  send  out  men  of  their 
best  to  fight  the  guilt  in  other  classes  which  they  must  know  so 
cries  aloud  for  rebuke  in  their  own  class !  Where  is  the  present 
wild  extravagance  in  '  dress  '  to  end  ?  Is  each  succeeding  season 
to  record  its  ruinous  increase  ?  Is  it  possible  that  folly  can 
further  go — that  English  ladies  will  become  yet  more  enslaved 
to  a  power  which  is  gradually  vitiating  the  taste  of  every  class  ? 
How  fortunate  it  is  that  the  poor  penitents  to  whom  certain 
fashionable  places  of  worship  belong  are  put  out  of  sight,  while 
their  preachers  are  eloquently  denouncing  the  sins  of  the  con- 
gregation which  fills  the  pews.  Miserable  sinners  bewailing 
their  guilt  and  tearfully  listening  to  the  condemnation  of  their 
lives,  is  a  sight  to  edify.  The  seeds  of  a  humbling  Gospel, 
sowed  upon  a  self-satisfied  field,  in  which  the  acreage  of  dress 
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and  its  value  is  in  monstrous,  proportion  to  the  persons  and 
purses  of  the  wearers,  is  a  mockery  of  the  place  and  work.  The 
very  confessionals  must  soon  widen  their  doors,  or  how  can  the 
sinner  who  would  be  relieved  of  her  weight  of  vanity  gain  its 
admission  with  herself? 

If  that  licentiousness  which  now  braves  public  opinion,  if 
that  folly  of  dress  which  challenges  all  taste  and  decency  were 
confined  to  London,  we  of  the  provinces  might  be  content  to  be 
mute  ;  like  the  Thames  it  would  only  smell  in  the  nostrils  of 
those  to  whom  it  owed  its  taint ;  but  it  is  too  true,  town  morals 
as  well  as  town  dress  become  but  too  much  the  '  rule '  of  the 
country.  This  is  leading  slowly  but  steadily  to  opinions  among 
the  middle  and  working  classes  anything  but  conservative  of 
that  respect  for  the  higher  orders  which  is  so  important.  As  I 
long  since  prophesied,  those  for  whom  '  special  services '  have 
been  provided  are  scanning  in  no  safe  spirit  the  very  evident 
laxity  of  life  of  the  class  who  made  that  provision. 

Dinnerless  Diners  and  Unserviceable  Servants. 

January  25,  1859. 

You  have  given  the  great  domestic  questions  of  the  hour  a 
fair  field  for  discussion.  '  Homeless  homes,'  '  dinnerless  diners,' 
and  now  '  unserviceable  servants '  have  severally  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  On  the  first  of  these  three  subjects  there  is 
little  or  nothing  left  to  say ;  the  public,  as  usual,  has  answered 
the  truthful  appeal  made,  the  money  flows  in  liberally,  and  there 
is  abundance  of  existing  and  daily  increasing  agency  to  apply  it 
beneficially. 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  features  of  Field  Lane  arose  the 
cry  of  those  who  have  '  homes,'  who  possess  good  incomes,  but 
who  "roan  over  what  they  call  bad  dinners.  They  can  furnish 
their  rooms  to  the  highest  point  of  modern  taste,  can  command 
the  most  agreeable  society  they  are  in  flourishing  circumstances 
socially  opulent,  but  they  have  their  '  skeleton  ' ;  carnivorous  by 
nature  and  necessity,  they  are  at  their  wits'  end  because  they 
cannot  gracefully  conceal  the  fact ;  all  this  fuss  about  food  seems 
to  me  to  resolve  itself  into  an  over-sensitiveness  to  the  want  of 
refinement  more  or  less  inseparable  from  eating  flesh  ;  it  is  the 
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sentimentality  of  stomach — a  craving  for  poetical  clement  in  pot 
and  pan. 

A  comparatively  poor  man  myself,  I  have  ever  pitied  the 
great  unemployed  rich  class  ;  they  can  get  through  a  great  deal 
of  wealth's  inconvenience  by  paid  agency,  but  no  one  can  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  digest  for  them  ;  these  are  duties  which  cannot 
be  done  by  deputy.  The  wealthy,  per  force  of  their  position, 
must  have  large  expensive  establishments  ;  they  are  doomed  to 
live  in  '  show  '  houses  ;  they  are  the  proper  consumers  of  the 
produce  of  decorative  art ;  their  walls,  their  floors,  their  side- 
boards, tables,  and  their  own  persons  are  so  many  dead  or  living 
advertisements  of  what  the  skill  of  the  painter,  sculptor,  uphol- 
sterer, jeweller,  silversmith,  tailor,  and  milliner  can  effect ;  but 
they  yet  have  to  eat,  and  here  comes  the  question,  how  can  they 
eat  in  character  ?  They  assemble  their  guests  in  an  atmosphere 
of  decorative  refinement ;  they  can  and  do  gratify  the  eye  and 
the  ear  ;  how  can  they  dine  up  to  their  pictures,  sculpture,  plate, 
music,  &c.  ? 

Some  of  your  correspondents  have  evidently  studied  the 
matter  deeply.  As  I  have  often  gone  through  the  process  of 
participation  in  one  of  these  so-called  good  dinners,  I  am  quite 
alive  to  the  effect  which  can  be  produced  by  a  deep  and  skilful 
attention  to  kitchen  and  cellar  chemistry  with  its  appropriate 
accompaniments ;  whether  the  result  was  worth  the  labour  I 
may  have  doubted ;  the  prandial  picturesque  was,  however, 
achieved  ;  carnivori  of  refined  tastes  certainly  did  feed  with 
apparent  content,  the  fleshy  nature  of  their  food  being  for  the 
most  part  tastefully  and  skilfully  concealed  ;  when  unavoidably 
apparent  the  poetry  of  the  table  seemed  to  blot  out  from  sight 
and  sense  the  sad  humiliating  truth  ;  if  it  was  mutton,  muscle 
of  sheep  simply  roasted,  the  butcherly  carving — was  it  not  done 
by  a  minor  sort  of  gentleman  in  opera  suit  ?  Was  it  not  handed 
round  upon  hot  silver,  at  the  hands  of  tall  men  in  a  domestic 
uniform  of  good  taste  ?  Had  we  not  to  eat  it  amid  fruits  and 
flowers,  statuary,  the  choicest  specimens  of  porcelain  ?  Yes,  I 
have  mused  at  such  a  scene  on  what  the  affair  has  cost  in  the 
actual  value  of  the  articles  called  into  use  ;  on  the  skill  necessary 
to  develop  the  full  resources  of  the  culinary  staff;  on  the  train- 
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ing  necessary  to  qualify  the  gentleman,  the  under  gentlemen, 
and  the  liveried  attendants.  I  by  calculation  arrived  at  the  fact 
that  for  such  a  dinner  for  sixteen  persons  there  would  never  be 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  articles  each  day  to  be  placed  and  dis- 
placed, a  great  proportion  of  them  to  require  cleaning ;  in  some 
houses  many  more  articles  are  used  for  such  a  party.  It  was  an 
affair,  perhaps,  of  two  hours  from  leaving  the  drawing-room  to 
returning  to  it.  Sixteen  people  had  dined,  out  of  whom  it  might 
safely  be  said  some  six  or  eight  had  previous  to  the  dinner  hour 
really  taken  all  the  food  (how  vulgar  a  word  !)  they  really  needed, 
or  really  cared  for.  Still,  '  the  thing '  had  been  well  done,  the 
guests  had  been  gratified  with  a  good  dinner  of '  the  day ' ;  it 

was  now  established,  the  dinners  at house  are  first  rate  ; 

the  sons  of  the  house  receive  all  club  homage  for  the  fact ;  the 
fathers  are  satisfied  it  should  be  so,  and  pay  the  cost,  mental 
and  financial. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  moralise  on  this  feature  of  opulent 
life  ;  I  know  all  that  can  be  said  about  it  in  a  '  serious '  spirit  is 
too  evident  to  require  rehearsal  at  my  hands.  So  long  as  wealth 
holds  itself  bound  to  follow  the  '  world's '  track  it  must  suffer 
luxury — be  content  to  groan  in  secret  under  its  devotion  to 
popular  pleasure-seeking.  '  Life  '  will  be  a  sad  contrast  to  what 
real  '  living '  ought  to  be.  The  drawing  and  dining  room  will 
present  the  most  antagonistic  features  to  the  teaching  bought  of 
the  governess  and  tutor.  Children  will  be  reared  in  admitted 
serious  truths,  to  be  ushered  into  the  practices  of  an  existence 
treating  such  truths  as  trifles  before  the  world's  law — fashion's 
requirement. 

I  can  pity  the  rich  man  in  table  difficulty  ;  I  have  no  feeling 
for  the  800/.  a  year  sufferers.  If  these  will  ape  the  customs  and 
aim  at  the  table  appliances  of  the  opulent,  they  can  but  fail  and 
look  the  fools  they  are.  Let  them  stick  to  joints,  chops,  steaks, 
and  occasional  cutlets  ;  get  these  well  done  ;  have  good  potatoes 
well  boiled  ;  be  particular  in  their  beer  and  porter  ;  as  to  wines, 
let  them  get  if  they  can  good  sherry  and  port,  but  even  with 
these  be  chary  of  daily  extravagance.  As  to  all  the  fiddle-faddle 
about  side  dishes,  flowers,  and  fruit  for  the  table,  it  is  in  their 
case  simple  flunkeyism,  belongs  to  the  school  where  white  cotton 
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gloves  mask  the  gardener's  good,  honest,  soil-grained  thumbs, 
and  the  coachman  (so-called)  has  to  tread  delicately  for  the  day, 
that  he  may  not  savour  of  the  stable  at  dinner.  I  believe  the 
dinners  of  the  middle  classes,  of  the  clergy,  professional  men, 
and  small  esquires  are,  as  the  rule,  excellent  in  their  way  wher- 
ever the  ruling  power  of  the  house  has  the  common  sense  neces- 
sary to  offer  only  what  can  be  served  with  ease,  served  plainly, 
and  well  cooked,  when,  with  no  fear  of  a  breakdown,  the  host  or 
hostess,  or  both,  can  give  themselves  to  entertain  their  guests  at 
an  unostentatious  meal  in  keeping  with  the  house  and  the  known 
means  of  its  owner. 

Permit  me  yet  a  word  about  '  servants.'  I  am  growing  old  ; 
I  never  recollect  a  time  when  England  was  not  said  by  some  to 
be  on  the  edge  of  a  political  crisis  ;  I  never  knew  a  time  in  which 
I  have  not  been  told  that  '  it  is  noiv  impossible  to  get  good  ser- 
vants,' yet  I  have  never  had  to  discharge  more  than  two  male  or  to 
change  for  ill-conduct  more  than  three  female  servants.  Whether 
it  is  that  I  and  mine  live  with  our  servants,  or  they  live  with  us, 
I  cannot  say  exactly  ;  I  know  the  connection  is  seldom  broken 
between  us  but  with  equal  regret  on  both  sides.  The  secret  is — 
take  pains  to  get  good  servants,  pay  fair  wages,  give  kind  treat- 
ment, be  strict,  but  be  just.  Treat  them  as  fellow-creatures,  not 
as  mere  domestic  automatons  wound  up  by  the  key  of  wages. 
They  will  not  be  perfect — no  more  are  you  ;  it  must  be  bear  and 
forbear ;  and,  after  all,  remember  you  might  have  been  born  to 
shake  a  duster,  wield  a  broom,  or  fry  yourself  in  July  before  the 
fire  which  cooks  the  joint  you  will  have  done  to  a  turn. 

In  the  sickness  of  children,  in  the  long-continued  illness  of 
grown-up  members  of  a  family,  I  am  often  utterly  astonished  at 
the  devotion  shown  by  female  servants.  When  I  know  how,  in 
many  houses,  all  is  left  to  hireling  hands  which  mothers  should 
do,  and  must  do  did  not  money  purchase  this  vicarious  love,  I 
feel  unbounded  admiration  at  the  real  patience,  the  painful  en- 
durance of  days  of  trial,  nights  without  rest,  which  are  ever  given 
when  necessary  by  the  female  servants  of  almost  every  family. 

As  to  all  the  imputations  of  daintiness,  dressiness,  &c,  which 
flow  from  the  lips  and  pen  of  many  a  '  materfamilias,'  I  set  them 
down  as  facts  in  the  case,  but  I  argue  that  we  have  only  one  side 
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of  it.  In  800/.  a  year  houses — i.e.  the  four  maid,  boy,  and  out- 
door man  establishments — I  believe  the  family  must  be  so 
exposed  to  the  observation  of  the  servants  that  the  tone  of  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room  is  reflected  in  the  kitchen.  If 
servants  see  a  great  show  made  when  guests  are  to  be  received, 
great  niggardliness  at  other  times  ;  if  Missus  and  the  Misses  dress 
to  ape  the  dress  of  the  lady  and  young  ladies  of  the  'great 
houses  '  in  the  neighbourhood,  Betty  and  Lucy  and  Marianne 
catch  the  folly,  as  they  would  take  the  smallpox  from  the  same 
source.  They  will  give  themselves  '  airs '  in  their  degree,  will 
try  to  evade  the  economy  which  pinches  ever  in  the  kitchen  to 
supply  the  occasional  parade  of  the  parlour.  Where  there  is  no 
friendliness  there  is  no  respect  between  mistress  and  servant. 

I  feel  most  thankful  to  believe  that  good  masters  and  mis- 
tresses can  ever,  with  some  little  trouble,  get  excellent  servants  ; 
that  they  can  by  the  exercise  of  common  Christian  kindliness 
and  forbearance  retain  their  services  for  many  years,  each  year 
proving  how  much  will  be  done  of  good  service  for  those  who 
know  how  to  value  it. 

I  have  been  much  with  the  sick  of  every  class  and  rank  ;  to 
their  honour  I  will  say  it,  I  have  seen  servants  giving  to  the  sick 
the  noblest  devoted  service.  I  have  seen,  where  the  household 
are  well  treated,  the  sick  tended  with  earnest,  loving  attention  ; 
yes,  and  the  dying  mourned  with  tears  true  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  shed  them.  Considering  that  service  is  '  no  inherit- 
ance,' that  it  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  daily  trial  ;  is  separation, 
often  permanent,  from  home  and  relatives  ;  that  it  is  subject  to 
daily  irritation  from  the  caprices  of  those  to  whom  it  is  rendered  ; 
that  it  is  never  overpaid,  and  yet  but  too  often  received  as  if  it 
was,  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
great  blessings  of  our  day  is  the  fact  that  we  can  purchase  good 
service  at  reasonable  cost,  and  retain  it  in  the  persons  of  good, 
attentive — yes,  affectionate  servants,  by  the  bestowal  of  continued 
kind  encouragement,  with  that  forbearance  to  others  we  expect 
to  be  shown  to  ourselves ;  and  this,  although  ours  may  be  '  a 
strict  house,'  in  which  the  dulness  of  the  year  may  only  be 
relieved  by  a  little  very  innocent  dissipation  at  Christmas. 
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The  Identity  of  George  Eliot. 

June  3,  1859. 

1  think,  for  the  honour  of  authors  and  publishers,  there  is  one 
mystery  which  should  be  cleared  up.  In  certain  circles  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  charity  of  individuals  on  the  part  of  an 
author  highly  esteemed  by  the  public.  His  advocates  say  he  is 
in  most  straitened  circumstances  ;  that,  such  has  been  the  conduct 
of  his  publishers,  he  has  received  the  poorest  remuneration  for 
the  labour  by  which  they  have  reaped  vast  profit.  True,  he 
wrote  under  an  assumed  name  ;  true,  they  say,  he  lately  wrote  t 
letter  in  your  columns  under  the  same  name  ;  but  there  were 
reasons  for  this — the  facts  remain  unaltered  ;  he  has  gratefully 
accepted  donations  of  money  from  individuals  of  high  position  ; 
others,  I  know,  are  canvassed  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  Mr.  Joseph  Liggins,  of  Attleborough,  is  the  suffering 
author,  who,  it  is  said,  wrote  lately  in  your  columns  a  short  note 
as  to  the  authorship  of  '  Adam  Bede,'  under  the  signature  of 
'  George  Eliot.'  Mr.  Liggins  declares  himself  to  his  friends  as 
the  author  of  that  work  and  another,  published  by  Blackwood 
as  by  '  George  Eliot.' 

I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  who  knows  him,  stoutly 
adhering  to  the  faith  of  Joseph  Liggins  as  the  author  of '  Adam 
Bede,'  the  writer  of  the  note  to  you,  the  sufferer  from  a  publisher's 
niggardly  dealing.  Strange  but  true,  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  letter  from  Mr.  Blackwood  altogether  denying  the  story  of 
Mr.  Liggins  ;  declaring  that  he  did  not  zvrite  the  ivorks  in  question, 
the  letter  in  your  columns ;  and  asserting  in  the  most  positive 
way  that  the  said  Mr.  Blackwood  is  in  constant  most  friendly 
communication  with  '  George  Eliot,'  knows  that  he,  not  Liggins, 
wrote  to  you,  and,  further,  defying  contradiction  to  the  fact,  that 
the  author  of  Adam  Bede  '  is  in  no  such  straitened  circumstances, 
under  no  sense  of  injustice  as  regards  the  profit  of  his  labour. 

I  believe  in  Blackwood,  a  name  standing  too  high  in  the 
literary  world  to  be  accused  of  wilful  falsehood  or  unjust  dealing. 

For  the  sake  of  truth — in  the  cause  of  the  good  fame  of 
literary  men,  I  now  challenge  those  who  have  collected  money 
for  Joseph  Liggins,  of  Attleborough,  as  the  suffering  author  of 
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1  Adam  Bede,'  to  prove  Mr.  Blackwood  guilty  of  stopping  the  cur- 
rent of  charity  to  a  deserving  author  by  a  falsehood,  or  at  once 
to  admit  their  protege  to  be  insane  or  an  impostor. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  author  of '  Adam  Bede '  to 
assume  the  name  under  which  he  writes ;  I  simply  assert  that 
Mr.  Blackwood  knows,  and  does  declare,  that  the  Joseph  Liggins 
for  whom  the  money  has  been  obtained  as  the  said  author  is  no 
such  person. 

Remunerative  Employment  for  the  Educated. 

November  24,  1859. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  discussion  on  the  above 
question  ;  it  is  one  on  which  I  have  thought  much.  It  is  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  a  very  large  number  of  women  are  now  for 
ever  entering  the  service  of  families  as  governesses,  at  salaries  so 
low  as  to  forbid  their  making  any  provision  against  the  contin- 
gencies of  life.  They  have  received  a  good  education,  are  more 
or  less  '  accomplished,'  but  there  is  no  other  opening  for  them  in 
the  labour  market,  except  as  teachers.  I  believe  this  to  be  quite 
true.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this  same  field  of 
intellectual  labour  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  extended. 
Strange  to  say,  the  supply  seems  to  have  created  the  demand. 
Very  many  thousands  of  families  take  a  governess  and  educate 
all  their  daughters  at  home  who,  when  the  cost  of  one  was  higher, 
sent  one  or  two  of  these  daughters  to  school,  and  gave  the  rest 
a  humbler — yes,  and  very  often,  a  more  useful  training  at  home. 

The  inevitable  result  is,  that  these  cheaply  obtained  teachers 
are  daily  creating  a  class  in  their  pupils,  from  which  large  num- 
bers must  in  the  end  seek  their  bread  by  teaching — they  are 
good  for  little  else  ;  marriage,  to  be  supported  by  the  husband, 
or  the  schoolroom,  as  a  field  of  ill-paid  labour,  seems  to  be  their 
inevitable  lot. 

In  the  same  way  with  the  other  sex,  male  intellectual  power 
realises  with  difficulty  bare  support  from  the  exercise  of  intellect ; 
I  see  great  numbers  of  young  men  acquiring,  often  at  painful 
cost  to  their  parents,  an  education  lifting  them  in  the  world's 
eye  above  all  mere  physical  labour ;  I  also  have  reason  to  know 
that  they  find  the  field  very  narrow  in  which  they  have  to  com- 
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pete  for  a  living,  earned  by  the  brain  and  pen  ;  success  in  the 
competition  giving  them,  after  all,  very  hard  work  at  a  very  low 
return.  The  colonies  already  complain  of  the  immigration  in 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  can  do  a  great  deal  by  the  head, 
but  who  are  helpless  for  work  in  any  other  shape.  Every  banker, 
merchant,  board  of  directors,  and  head  of  a  public  department 
knows  but  too  well  how  the  market  is  flooded  with  excellent 
young  men,  well  educated,  who  want  intellectual  employment. 

All  this  is  to  me  no  matter  of  surprise.  It  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  that  species  of  literary  conceit  which  is  the  curse  of  the 
day.  It  is  for  ever  being  dinned  into  the  ears  of  all  classes  that 
education  is  the  great  social  elevator  ;  that  once  well  educated 
the  young  are  sure  to  rise  in  life.  This  folly  has  its  twin  brother 
and  powerful  colleague  in  the  flunkeyism  which  nowadays  draws 
a  line  between  hand  work  and  brain  work,  calls  the  latter  « gen- 
teel,' the  former  '  vulgar.' 

The  200/.,  300/.  a  year  parent  is  as  determined  that  his  sons 
and  daughters  shall  be  gentlemen  and  ladies — i.e.  work  only 
with  the  brain,  as  the  man  of  2,000/.  a  year  income.  Youths, 
intoxicated  by  the  adulation  of  platform  speakers,  struggle  for 
'  eminence,'  in  the  full  belief  that,  as  A.,  B.,  and  C,  &c,  rose  to 
be  chancellors,  merchant  princes,  peers,  bishops,  or  bankers,  so 
is  the  path  open  to  them,  and  they  will  succeed  !  Instead  of  a 
friend  and  source  of  comfort  to  honest,  hard  manual  toil,  educa- 
tion is  followed  as  the  door  of  escape  from  anything  so  menial. 
Two-thirds  of  the  ladies  so-called,  poor  creatures,  who  now  on 
less  wages  than  upper  housemaids  are  pitied  as  governesses, 
owe  their  sad  condition  to  the  folly  of  their  parents  ;  they  would 
have  been  happier,  far  better  paid,  as  ladies'  maids,  or  even 
housemaids.  I  hear  '  shame '  cried  on  myself  for  this  opinion. 
I  hear  it  said,  can  this  be  philanthropy  ?  Make  •  menials '  of 
young  women,  who  know  more  than  half  the  peeresses  of  former 
reigns  ever  knew — women  who  have  been  taught  as  ladies,  who 
have  that  depth  of  learning  which  could  almost  answer  the  ques- 
tions set  for  certificated  country  schoolmistresses  by  government 
inspectors !  My  answer  is,  I  see  nothing  wrong  even  in  an 
astronomess  cleaning  a  grate.  I  have  known  men  in  the  stable, 
and  women  with  blacklead  on  their  fingers,  happy  and  saving  in 
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'  service,'  who  were  great  readers,  had  a  more  than  common 
appreciation  of  good  music,  good  poetry,  who  could  write  letters 
to  their  relatives  or  masters,  as  well  expressed  as  those  of  many 
a  governess,  many  a  noble  patron  or  patroness  of '  associations 
for  the  social  elevation  of  the  working  classes.' 

I  was  at  the  Bradford  Musical  Festival ;  I  there  saw,  day 
after  day,  many  hundreds  of  mechanics,  not  only  enjoying,  but 
really  appreciating,  the  finest  existing  music,  executed  by  the 
best  existing  orchestra,  led  by  Costa  ;  the  chorus— many  of 
them  mechanics  and  women  earning  bread  by  the  hand — equal- 
ling in  its  way  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  best  solo  singers  of  our 
time.  I  think  I  can  say,  with  all  truth,  that  M.  Costa  and  the 
excellent  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental,  he  brought  with 
him,  were  one  and  all  astonished  at  the  way  these  mechanics 
showed  a  thorough  cultivated  musical  taste  ;  they  had  their 
books  of  the  music,  and  you  saw  it  really  was  to  them  a  tho- 
roughly intellectual  enjoyment.  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  effect 
upon  their  general  character  of  this  cultivation  of  the  mind.  I 
never  saw  so  large  a  number  of  mere  working  men  so  satisfac- 
torily prove  that  education  will  refine  the  working  man  ;  it  need 
not  necessarily  make  him  unfit  for  labour.  All  honour,  I  say,  to 
these  northern  men,  whose  hard  heads  see  well  enough  that 
happiness  lies  in  getting  teaching  to  sweeten  toil,  not  to  breed 
discontent  with  it. 

I  know  not  how  this  growing  appetite  for  the  'genteel' 
(odious  word)  is  to  be  checked  ;  this  craving  for  what  is  called 
'  social  elevation.'  I  cannot  read  at  Wakefield,  Gloucester,  Nor- 
wich, that  true  honest  refinement  of  mind  is  the  inevitable  result 
of '  education.'  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  at  all  these  places  the 
song  autumnal  of  peripatetic  platform  performers  is  regularly 
heard.  '  Read  and  rise.'  '  Follow  science  or  live  fools.'  '  The 
mind  ceases  to  be  sensual  when  once  it  has  tasted  the  pure 
delights  of  a  cultivated  intellect.'  '  The  doors  of  public  eminence 
are  now  open  to  every  diligent  youth  who  will  qualify  himself  to 
enter  them.'  How  was  it  with  these  bribers  and  the  bribed  ? 
Were  they  all '  menials,'  handworkers  who  had  never  been  nearer 
a  literary  institute  than  to  clean  its  steps,  who  had  never  had 
the  blessing  of  a  school  education  ?      These   dealers   in  beer- 
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sodden  votes,  in  all  the  unblushing  knavery  of '  men  from  the 
moon/  these  vicarious  cultivators  of  perjury,  prevarication,  false- 
hood, were  they  of  the  poor,  pitiable,  untaught  classes  ? 

I  can  only  pray  for  a  time  when  parents  may  use  their  com- 
mon sense  in  the  matter,  when  they  will  study  the  true  interest 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  ;  they  may  then  learn,  not  the  humi- 
liating, but  the  exalting  lesson,  that  '  contentment  is  the  great 
riches,'  if  it  has  the  godliness  which  aims  at  the  great  eminence 
of  a  Christian's  end  ;  that  the  mind  may  be  cultivated  overmuch 
if  it  is  made  by  teaching  restless,  ambitious,  and  vexed  with  the 
duties  of  its  own  station.  Let  them  educate  to  refine,  and  give 
wholesome  occasional  restoration  to  the  brain,  which  has  its 
work  of  necessity  monotonous  ;  let  the  young  be  taught  that 
man  has  a  higher  aim  than  mere  worldly  eminence,  that  few  can 
reach  that  eminence  ;  when  obtained,  few  are  the  years  for  its 
enjoyment  ;  whereas  the  wisdom  which  reads,  in  aid  of  whole- 
some, perhaps  lowly  employment,  rightly  used,  will  lighten  life's 
burdens,  and  secure  abiding  eminence  and  peace  at  its  con- 
clusion. 

One  word  about  domestic  servants.  I  do  protest  against  the 
cry  made,  that  the  class  of  good  female  domestics  has  departed. 
It  comes,  I  believe,  chiefly  from  families  who  choose  to  keep 
more  servants  than  they  really  can  afford,  and  therefore  give 
very  low  wages,  niggardly  board,  and  as  for  sleeping  accommo- 
dation, huddle  them  together  in  a  way  defiant  of  health  or 
decency.  There  never  was  a  time  when  good,  fair  wages,  kind, 
sympathising  treatment  could  get  better  served  by  female  ser- 
vants than  at  this  moment.  But  the  value  of  the  article  com- 
mands its  price.  Here  education  is  telling  ;  my  own  eyes  and 
ears  satisfy  me  of  the  fact.  The  well-taught,  clean,  respectable 
girls  can  command  better  wages  than  their  class  did  of  old. 
Where  the  household  is  well  regulated  you  may  obtain  tho- 
roughly good  servants — educated,  but  not  above  their  work.  I 
am  getting  old  ;  I  can  recollect  the  time  when  it  was  a  heinous 
sin  in  a  governess  to  let  the  children  converse  with  the  servants. 
I  see  now,  from  the  highest  establishments  down  to  the  curate's 
with  a  family,  one  or  more— nay,  most  of  the  servants,  with 
manners  and  conversation  which  make  them  fit  to  be  the  chil- 
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dren's  friends,  and  the  parents  rejoice  to  see  it.  As  to  men- 
servants,  I  feel  shy  with  more  than  one  of  my  friends'  coachmen  ; 
am  quite  thankful  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  several '  in  doors,' 
in  and  out  of  livery.  When  I  regard  the  value  of  what  is  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  servants,  the  pictures,  plate,  jewels,  &c, 
what  they  see,  what  they  hear,  and  yet  how  they  are  but  too  often 
treated,  I  wonder  at  them  as  a  race  ;  that  so  tempted,  they  are 
yet  so  honest ;  that  so  trusted,  they  so  seldom  betray. 

I  admit  the  cheap  article  is  often  frail,  seldom  abides  long  in 

one  place,  is  very  '  trying.'     But  if  my  friend will  have  a 

footman  when  he  ought  to  have  a  parlour  maid,  if  he  will  call 
his  man-of-all-work  coachman  because  he  puts  him  into  red 
plush  on  great  occasions,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  is  ever 
inveighing  against  servants.  As  to  the  over-dressing  of  servants, 
let  us  remember  they  always  take  their  cue  in  the  matter  from 
their  masters  and  mistresses.  In  the  present  day  how  could 
they,  on  this  supposition,  be  really  overdressed  ? 

When  I  remember  what  I  have  seen  in  many  a  year's  obser- 
vation '  hirelings '  do  of  works  of  true  affection  and  long  endur- 
ance for  their  employers,  of  almost  every  rank,  I  will  not  allow 
that  the  race  of  good  servants  is  gone,  for  I  see  the  same  thing 
now,  the  same  affectionate  care  of  children,  nursing  of  the  sick, 
&c,  and  this  by  those  who  know  more  and  have  read  more  than 
half  our  grandparents  ever  read  or  knew. 

The  following  letter  made  no  little  stir,  and  produced  some  very 
clever  letters  ;  many  supporting  it  strongly,  and  a  few  questioning  the 
views  adopted,  or  the  facts  stated.  S.  G.  O.  says  :  '  In  a  biography  of 
"  Jacob  Omnium,"  in  the  "  Graphic,"  he  has  credit  for  having  written  this 
letter ! ' 

A  Belgravian  Lament. 

June  27,  1S61. 
We,  seven  Belgravian  mothers,  appeal  to  you,  the  editor  of 
the  'Times'  newspaper, to  permit  us  to  make  known  our  present 
distressing  condition.  It  is  known  that  you  allowed  seven 
labouring  men  to  appeal  to  the  public  on  some  question  of  tea 
and  paper,  which  concerned  their  interest.  We  have  just  heard 
that  seven  clergymen  have,  by  writing  something  somewhere, 
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compelled  their  brother  clergymen  to  ask  the  bishops  for  a 
1  synodical  judgment ; '  we  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  we  take  the 
fact  as  proof  that  seven  of  a  class  can  make  a  stir  in  their  own 
interest  by  uniting  to  print  their  opinions. 

We  are  mothers — with  one  exception,  noblewomen  ;  and  in 
this  one  case  of  exception,  wealth,  tact,  beauty,  and  great  worldly 
success  have  given  a  position  not  the  less  exalted  because  the 
name  is  new  among  zts,  and  yet  connected  with  one  of  the  largest 
of  our  national  princely  commercial  firms.  We  have  all,  without 
exception,  daughters  at  our  disposal,  of  whom  we  have  now  for 
several  seasons,  industriously  and  in  all  propriety,  endeavoured 
to  dispose.  To  make  them  eligible  as  wives  of  high  rank  we 
spared  no  pains,  no  cost,  no  amount  of  careful  study.  They 
were  carefully  reared  at  our  country  seats  in  every  principle  that 
we,  and  religious  governesses  at  high  salaries,  esteemed  to  be 
good.  They  have  had  the  fullest  advantages  the  best  masters 
could  afford  to  perfect  their  accomplishment  in  all  which  'society' 
expects  in  young  ladies  of  this  advanced  day.  We  can  in  all 
truth  declare  how  carefully  and  patiently  we  guided  their  steps 
when  they  first  came  'out'  into  our  'world.'  It  was  for  us  to 
see  that  they  acquired  that  happy,  graceful  tact  which  does  not 
at  once  permit  the  simplicity  of  the  school-room  age  to  develop 
into  a  seeming  precocious  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  rather 
makes  the  first  'season'  a  cautious  training  in  that  knowledge  of 
evil  which  the  good  must  cease  to  regard  with  surprise,  but  must 
not  cease  altogether  to  regret. 

We  have  taken  every  advantage — some  of  us — of  at  least 
seven  seasons,  and  yet  our  dear  girls  are  still  at  home.  We 
cannot  accuse  ourselves  of  any  neglect  of  our  duty,  as  mothers 
with  one  purpose  at  heart — their  establishment  as  wives  ;  we 
have  ever  diligently  sought  their  attachment,  as  far  as  Providence 
permitted  us,  to  the  '  heirs '  of  the  day.  Pray  understand — we 
do  not  complain  that  we  have  been  denied  ample  field  and 
opportunity  to  work  thus  for  our  children,  to  introduce  them  to 
the  notice  of  those  for  whom  we  have  reared  and  educated  them. 
Balls,  bazaars,  breakfasts,  concerts,  scientific  conversazioni ;  the 
churches  and  chapels,  where  music,  art,  or  eloquence  attract  the 
young  men   of  the  day  ;  the  Opera,  Epsom,  Ascot,  Volunteer 
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reviews,  even  the  Crystal  Palace — all  these  gave  us  opportunities. 
No  one  can  say  we  ever  neglected  or  misused  them  ;  our  coach- 
men and  ladies'-maids  we  can  boldly  appeal  to  to  say  how,  from 
day  to  night,  night  to  day,  we  have  worked  for  our  daughters  ; 
but  all  has  been  in  vain. 

We  seven  have  at  this  moment  twenty-four  daughters,  actu- 
ally what  our  sons  call  '  in  running,'  not  one  of  whom  has  had 
an  offer  that  any  one  of  us  mothers  for  a  moment  could  have 
seriously  entertained. 

Now,  we  pray  again  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  utterly 
deny  what  is  said  at  the  clubs,  that  our  girls  are  all  just  alike  ; 
in  fact,  these  ill-natured  men  say  they  are  automatons,  put 
together  for  one  object,  dressed  after  one  model,  having  only 
the  same  ideas,  and  very  few  of  them.  This,  Sir,  is  a  wicked 
calumny.  In  our  twenty-four  there  are  several  decidedly  fast  in 
conversation,  loud  in  dress,  who,  in  a  ball-room  or  in  the  '  Row,' 
are  ever  as  the  very  soul  of  that  circle  of  young  men  who,  at  the 
clubs,  use  this  scandalous  language.  We  have  two,  if  not  three, 
of  decidedly  religious  views,  who  really  did  enjoy  the  Spurgeon 
season,  who  like  Sims  Reeves  best  in  an  oratorio,  and  in  real 
truth  only  continue  to  go  '  out '  in  accordance  with  that  sense 
of  duty  which  makes  them  leave  it  to  us  to  still  seek  homes 
of  their  own  for  them,  fitting  their  position.  The  majority  are 
really  amiable,  can  fairly  be  considered  as  attractive,  are  in  heart, 
in  intellect,  and  appearance  all  we,  their  mothers,  could  reason- 
ably desire  for  our  purpose  of  getting  them  well  established.  All 
is  in  vain.  The  House  of  Commons  is  so  stupid,  the  Court  so 
quiet ;  fishing  and  yachting,  Norway  and  Cowes  so  attractive  to 
the  men.  Palmerston  tells  us  we  must  really  hurry  any  matters 
we  have  on  hand,  for  the  days  of  the  Session  and  the  season  are 
numbered.  We,  alas  !  have  nothing  to  hurry.  Only  one  day 
last  week  the  marriages  in  your  pages  were  so  numerous  that 
they  jostled  the  'deaths '  into  another  column  ;  but  what  a  list  it 
was  ! — hardly  a  name  we  knew ! 

Now,  Sir,  do  view  this  matter  seriously.  We  offer  a  supply 
of  that  which  ought  to  be  to  the  nobility  of  our  day  what  cotton 
is  to  Manchester,  but  all  demand  has  ceased.  Milliners  press  us. 
Jewellers  are  rather  more  pressing  than  becomes  them.     Our 
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husbands  arc  irritable.  Marriage  in  our  world  seems  to  be  re- 
pudiated. We  cannot  lay  it  to  the  American  difficulty  ;  Cavour 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  neither  Louis  Napoleon's  iron  ships, 
Gladstone's  Budget,  last  year's  harvest,  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment, nor  the  Revivals  can  have  affected  our  interest,  though 
these  subjects  seem  to  have  infected  the  whole  nature  of  our 
husbands,  for  they  forget  the  girls  to  talk  of  them.  We  know, 
alas!  our  evil  has  no  political  or  simply  commercial  origin. 
However  unpleasant,  indelicate  the  truth,  all  dreadful  as  it 
is  to  us  to  write  it,  marriage  in  our  set  is  voted  a  bore — is  repu- 
diated. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  our  married  relatives  to  talk  of  this  or 
that  event  in  life  taking  our  friends  and  acquaintances  to  Cresswell ; 
but,  Sir,  how  sad  is  it  to  see  that  there  is  in  existence  a  rule  of 
life  which  won't  even  hear  of  marriage,  even  with  all  the  facilities 
for  its  after-dissolution  which  that  eminent  man  so  blandly  affords. 
With  all  pain — and  some  shame,  we  declare  it :  an  openly- 
recognised  anti-matrimonial  element  pervades  good  society. 
The  just  privileges  of  our  daughters  are  set  aside;  the  'heirs' 
dance  with  them,  flirt  with  them,  dine  with  us,  shoot  our  game, 
drink  our  claret,  but  they  will  not  marry.  And  why  ?  Because 
what  our  simple-minded  daughters  call  'the  pretty  horscbreakers ' 
occupy  naughtily  and  temporarily  where  we  should  occupy  en 
permanence. 

Go  where  we  will,  the  mother's  eye  has  this  social,  cruel  pest 
intruded  upon  it  ;  these  bad  rivals  of  our  children  are  no  longer 
kept  in  the  background,  as  things  we  know,  but,  knowing,  are  to 
seem  not  to  know.  Neither  Row  nor  ring,  church  nor  chapel, 
opera  nor  concert,  are  wanting  in  their  evident,  recognised 
presence.  Our  husbands  have  been  at  their  '  balls ' — the  best 
dancing,  they  say,  and  perfect  decorum.  In  short,  'establish- 
ments' reign  ;  our  children  seem  condemned  to  live  and  die 
either  unestablished,  or  to  be  given  away  at  last  as  wives  to 
people  of  limited  means  and  no  position.  Time  was,  Sir,  when 
a  Lawrence,  and  then  a  Grant,  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Exhibition  lovely  pictures  each  season  of  daughters  now  first 
offered  to  the  attention  of  England's  fashionable  world — pretty 
advertisements  of  our  pretty,  chaste  wares.     That  day  seems  for 
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ever  gone.     The  picture  of  the  year  is  '  A  Pretty  Horsebreaker ' — 
but  too  well  known — by  Sir  E.  Seaview,  R.A. 

Now,  Sir,  do  tell  us,  are  we  to  blame  ?  Is  this  our  fault  ? 
It  is  hinted  that  we  have  connived  at  and  fostered  this  evil  until 
it  has  caused  this  famine  to  our  hopes — that  we  have  made  such 
a  poor  affectation  of  blindness  that  it  was  accepted  as  proof  that 
we  condoned,  and  hence  it  is  that  those  whom,  too  late,  we  have 
learned  to  hate,  have  been  intruded  on  our  society,  and  ride  side 
by  side  with  our  daughters.  It  is  said  we  made  our  desire  to 
settle  our  girls  vulgarly  obtrusive,  and  drove  away  by  boring 
those  we  most  desired  to  attract  ;  that,  by  making  heavy  settle- 
ments so  imperative,  we  drove  younger  sons  to  the  evil  life  which 
was  comparatively  cheap,  seeing  that  they  never  could  hope  to 
support  the  expensive  life  of  married  propriety  ;  that  we,  by 
encouraging  the  '  heirs '  whose  '  horsebreakers  '  were  notorious, 
sanctioned  the  sin  that  we  might  catch  the  sinners,  and  thus 
confirmed  them  in  their  non-marriage  life.  Pray  help  us,  Sir. 
Shall  we  go  to  the  bishops  who  are  in  town — to  Convocation  ? 
Is  not  ours  a.  gravamen  ?  What  will  become  of  special  licenses  ? 
Who  will  care  for  the  sponsor  question  ?  Our  churches  and 
Prayer-book,  they  will  become  mere  symbols  to  us.  The  whole 
girl-life  of  our  order  is  in  danger;  the  pretty  confirmations  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  the  prettier  ceremonies  of  St.  George's — alas  ! 
alas  !     And  then  the  sin  of  it  all ! 

A  Sorrowing  Mother  for  Seven  of  Them. 

The  Clayton  Tunnel  railway  accident,  by  collision  on  the  London 
and  Brighton  line,  resulting  in  the  death  of  twenty-three,  and  the  injury 
of  176,  suggested  the  following  letter.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
after  the  accident  the  Queen  wrote  to  the  directors  of  the  railway  com- 
panies of  London  requesting  them  '  to  be  as  careful  of  other  passengers 
as  of  herself.' 

Railway  Slaughter. 

September  5,  1S61. 

The  Brighton  Railway  catastrophe,  horrible  as  it  is,  may  yet, 
I  trust,  be  the  means  of  calling  serious  attention  to  the  real  state 
of  railroad  management.  It  is  not  a  mere  affair  of  signals  out  of 
order — underpaid,  overworked  officials  ;  it  is  not  a  question  to  be 
solved  by  science  how  train  can  follow  train,  and  yet  a  fair  chance 
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of  safety  be  obtained.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  greatest 
perfection  in  signalling  to  which  science  can  attain  would  break 
down  under  the  principles  on  which  railways  arc  now  managed. 
It  is  a  rash — yes,  it  is  a  wicked  competition  in  the 'travel'  market 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief.  It  is  in  the  scramble 
for  traffic  that  work  is  undertaken  in  itself  impossible,  except  at 
the  imminent  daily  risk  of  which  this  slaughter  is  the  result. 

Say  that  very  large  damages  are  obtained  against  the  com- 
pany ;  this  will  only  represent  so  much  abstracted  capital,  to  be 
again  recovered  by  any  means  the  law  allows  ;  it  is  a  game  of 
chance  played  on  the  rails  throughout  the  whole  excursion 
season — so  many  thousand  beings  carried  through  is  so  much 
£  s.  d.  for  the  exchequer;  so  many  dozen  killed  or  hundred 
wounded  is  a  coup  against  the  bank. 

It  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  now  as  it  has  been  for  some  years,  a 
matter  of  calculation  what  damages  follow  on  the  maiming  or 
killing  this  or  that  class  of  passenger.  Excursionists  are  the 
least  costly.  I  see  a  young  clergyman  maimed  has  just  got  3  50/. 
damages  ;  had  he  been  a  pavior  or  sweep,  it  would  have  been 
about  150/.  The  London  and  North-Western  had,  so  say  the 
papers,  wheels  of  peculiar  construction  for  her  Majesty — with  a 
dropping  dividend,  they  spent  3,000/.  on  her  carriage.  I  presume 
this  was  policy,  not  loyalty — at  least,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
any  board  would  sanction  a  sliding-scale  of  safety  and  conveni- 
ence for  the  various  ranks  of  travellers.  I  own  I  should  like  to 
know  whether,  if  the  Court  went  to  Brighton  in  one  train,  the 
'Lords'  in  a  second,  the  'Commons'  in  a  third,  these  trains 
would  have  run  the  Clayton  tunnel  within  five  minutes  of  each 
other,  with  signals  afflicted  with  occasional  fits  of  incapacity, 
signalmen  paid  and  worked  as  these  men  were.  Sydney  Smith 
hoped  for  the  burning  of  the  cipher  bishop,  he  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  that  the  Great  Western  might  be  induced  to  cease  locking 
in  their  passengers.  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  with  every 
excursion  train  a  chairman,  deputy-chairman,  secretary,  or  not 
less  than  three  of  the  board,  were  forced  to  travel  for  the  next 
two  months  ;  this  would  effect  more  real  good  than  anything 
science  can  discover  to  secure  safety. 

Money  is  wasted — I  use  a  too  charitable  term  ;  some  say  it 
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is  grossly  jobbed  away,  until  a  decent  dividend  on  depreciated 
shares  can  only  be  obtained  by  high  pressure  put  upon  the 
locomotive  service.  The  greatest  possible  amount  of  travelling 
has  to  be  got  out  of  the  smallest  amount  of  time. 

The  middle  and  working  classes  need,  as  they  richly  deserve, 
occasional  relaxation  from  business  and  positive  physical  toil  ; 
they  will  travel  somewhere  ;  what  they  have  determined  thus  to 
spend  on  travelling  becomes  the  object  of  railway  competition. 
They  are  carried  cheaply  that  they  may  be  caught  in  numbers ; 
the  trains  must  tread  on  each  other's  heels  that  the  numbers 
caught  may  be  conveyed.  Engines,  carriages,  points,  signals, 
officials  of  every  class,  with  little,  if  any,  extra  pay,  are  forced, 
spasmodically,  as  seasons  or  events  may  tempt,  into  work  that 
neither  iron,  wood,  nor  flesh  can  do  with  safety.  If  all  goes  well, 
there  is  a  good  traffic  return,  and  up  go  the  shares  ;  if  there  is  a 
break-down  and  a  slaughter,  the  'sec'  writes  it  to  the  'Times;' 
it  is  a  deplorable  accident  ;  will,  of  course,  be  inquired  into  ; 
twenty  are  killed,  a  hundred  maimed  ;  a  needle  stuck,  or  a 
vertical  rod  was  jammed ;  'the  line  is  cleared,  and  the  usual  traffic 
is  unimpeded!  It  reads  as  if  it  was  only  picking  up  the  pieces 
of  a  crockery  cart.  But  this  is  the  dry,  official  reading  of  a  style 
of  literature  adapted  to  meet  accidents  chanced  every  day  in  the 
excursion  season.  The  reporters  write  us  a  different  tale  when 
they  picture  but  faintly  the  true  horrors  of  a  scene  which,  in  its 
full  horror,  would  not  bear  description. 

Coaches  used  to  race,  but  were  liable  to  be  fined  for  so  doing ; 
yet  they  could  not  have  killed  more  than  eighteen  at  a  time  on 
any  one  coach.  Why  are  the  railways  allowed  thus  to  risk 
human  life  ?  I  shall  be  told  the  people  will  have  it  so.  I  deny 
it.  I  say  the  avarice  of  the  companies  begets  this  insanity  for 
their  own  enrichment,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  as  a  hedge  against 
further  loss  from  their  own  mismanagement. 

Money  of  the  shareholders  who  hold  for  investment,  not  for 
speculation,  is  lavished  in  unseemly  Parliamentary  contests,  in 
purchasing  unprofitable  'short  lines,'  in  promoting  schemes  which 
may  injure  some  rival  ;  lawyers,  engineers,  land  sellers — these, 
and  a  host  of  things  of  prey,  not  profit,  absorb  capital  and 
revenue  ;  to  feed  them  and  yet  pay  any  dividend  at  all  the  whole 
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live  and  dead  locomotive  stock  has  to  be  so  strained  that,  even 
leaving  a  wide  margin  for  excursion  slaughter  and  damages, 
there  is  not  enough  yet  obtained  on  many  of  the  chief  lines  to 
pay  the  shareholders  any  but  a  low  interest.  It  will  be  a  happy 
thing  if  the  shareholders  as  well  as  the  '  boards  '  take  the  matter 
into  their  consideration.  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  Messrs.  Quilter 
&  Ball  have  written  some  home  truths  to  the  Eastern  Counties 
Board.  I  hope  the  shareholders  will  study  their  letter  and  the 
chairman's  speech  thereon.  I  am  thankful  I  am  not  one  of 
them,  if  the  plain  statement  of  the  professional  auditors  is  to  be 
no  better  met. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  the  time  is  come  when  the  '  in- 
vestors'  must  be  content  to  see  their  money  jeopardised  by  folly, 
lavished  in  wanton  extravagance,  made  the  mere  sinews  of  the 
jealous  rivalry  of  clever  secretaries  who  rule  incompetent  chair- 
men, or  they  must  put  a  pressure  on  which  may  yet  save  the 
remnant  of  their  property.  It  is  notorious  that  men  are  sought 
for  high  office  in  these  gigantic  commercial  affairs  for  no  other 
reason  than  their  supposed  influence  with  the  public  from  the 
mere  accident  of  their  name  or  rank.  A  man  of  rank,  with  what 
is  called  a  good  presence  and  conciliatory  manners,  is  a  treasure 
of  a  chairman,  though  at  school,  at  college,  in  the  House,  he  may 
have  been  held  as  a  man  of  mere  average  ability.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  such  a  chairman  in  the  hands  of  old  stagers,  official  or 
otherwise  ;  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  is  an  ornamental  dupe.  A 
glorious  butterfly  has  just  got  into  a  large  spider's  web  in  my 
garden  ;  it  feelingly  reminds  me  of  a  dear  friend  who  was  once 

chairman  of  the ,  in  the  soft  and  skilful  hands  of 

that  most  eminent  secretarian  diplomatist,  '  Snuffers.'  He 
thought,  poor  fellow,  he  guided  and  controlled  the  restless 
ambition  of  the  said  '  Snuffers,'  told  one  long  stories  of  how  he 
had  checked  him  here  and  there.  He  was  all  the  time  in  the 
web  ;  in  the  end  lived  to  find  himself  as  complete  a  slave  to  his 
'  sub '  as  if  he  had  been  hired  to  drive  his  cab. 

I  must  also  add  a  hope  that  at  last  a  time  may  come  when 
equal  care  may  be  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  the  safety  of 
every  subject  of  the  Queen  as  on  herself;  that  poor  excursionists 
may  be  considered,  if  not  equal  in  value  to  first-class  passengers, 
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at  least  worthy  of  the  care,  bestowed  on  their  trains,  which  is 
now  given  to  cattle  and  valuable  goods  trains. 

The  signature  to  the  following  letter  was  suggested  to  S.  G.  O.  in  the 
following  manner.  He  was  engaged  in  writing  the  letter  when  Mr.  Grove 
(now  the  Hon.  Sir  Wra.  Robert  Grove,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.),  the  barrister 
who  defended  the  murderer  Palmer,  called  on  him.  From  the  accident 
of  a  visit  from  the  man  who  tried  to  save  from  the  gallows  a  notorious 
criminal  formerly  on  the  Turf,  he  adopted  the  signature  '  Palmerworm.' 

The  Turf. 

January  4,  1862. 
I   will  venture  to  say  that  no  article,  no  review,  which  has 
appeared  in  your  columns  for  some  years  surpasses  in  import- 
ance the  strictures  on  the  '  Turf,'  as  it  is  in  England,  which  I 
have  just  read  in  your  paper  of  January  I. 

Horse-racing  is  one  thing,  the  business  of  the  'turf  is  quite 
another. 

In  reality,  the  system  now  pursued  makes  horses  mere  ani- 
mated dice,  the  race-course  a  gambling  table,  on  which  the  most 
unmitigated  rascality  is  avowedly  so  generally  practised  that  the 
paying  or  not  paying  bets  makes  the  rule  of  professed  honesty 
or  rascality,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  betting  engagement  was  made. 

To  go  in  for  a  good  thing  may  mean  coolly  to  overreach 
your  friend,  your  host — for  all  I  know,  your  own  father.  If  you 
have  purchased  information  on  which  you  can  take  in  anybody 
in  regard  to  any  event  to  come  off,  I  know  no  one  you  are  not 
by  custom,  or  at  least  good  precedent,  considered  justified  in  so 
robbing. 

If  a  nobleman  was  found  using  loaded  dice,  manipulating  a 
la  Robin  cards  at  whist  or  ecarte,  so  as  to  make  his  adversaries 
in  the  games  victims  of  his  rascality,  I  believe  he  would  be 
turned  out  of  any  club  in  London — he  would  have  to  retreat  to 
Baden,  and  share  with  other  known  rascals  the  spoils  of  open 
villany. 

Who  will  venture  to  say  the  same  code  of  honour  applies  to 
the  turf?  From  one  year's  end  to  the  other  the  '  bookmaker,'  if 
honest,  has  to  watch  those  with  whom  he  must  associate  as  de- 
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tcctivcs  watch  returned  convicts  out  for  a  walk.  He  will  himself 
be  watched  by  noblemen  (?),  gentlemen  (?),  that  they,  having 
information  he  would  scorn  to  obtain,  may  get  a  bet  on  hi.s 
books,  which,  so  far  as  anything  human  can  be  certain,  they 
know  to  be,  in  plain  language,  as  deliberate  an  act  of  dishonesty 
as  if  they  had  tempted  him  to  play  for  a  cool  fifty  at  ecarte  with 
cards  themselves  had  marked,  or  at  any  game  with  dice  they 
knew  to  be  doctored. 

No  man  can  keep  race-horses,  even  with  an  honest  trainer, 
and  yet  feel  any  reasonable  assurance  that  his  horses  are  fairly 
dealt  with  from  first  to  last.  Light  weights  must  ride,  in  training 
and  on  the  course  ;  as  the  rule,  light  wreights  are  boys  ;  they  live 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  tutored  to  mistrust.  The 
very  excess  of  caution  an  honest  trainer  must  take  to  keep  secret 
the  powers  of  his  horses,  their  ailments,  special  merits,  or  special 
deficiencies,  keeps  a  boy's  wits  alive  to  the  value  of'  information.' 
He  soon  finds  a  market  for  any  he  can  obtain. 

Stable-watching  is  a  profession  ;  we  have  improved  upon  the 
old  system  of  '  the  shepherd  and  his  dog  '  accidentally  crossing 
the  course  during  a  private  '  trial'  To  get  money  well  laid  on 
on  some  great  event,  it  has  been  proved  possible  to  have  trials 
of  horses  of  which  the  real  owner  has  never  known1  anything. 

From  one  year's  end  to  the  other  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
alliance,  not  disavowed,  between  men  received  in  the  best  society, 
having  rank,  position,  &c,  and  a  school  of  scoundrels  who  are 
known  to  live  by  means  of  selling  information  which  they  obtain 
with  about  the  same  honesty  as  that  by  which  a  pickpocket 
adopts  your  wratch  as  his  own. 

If  a  nobleman  or  member  of  Parliament  was  found  bribing  a 
stable-boy  to  temporarily  lame  a  hunter,  that  he  might  get  it 
from  me  at  a  low  figure,  I  do  not  believe  a  single  '  hunt '  would 
permit  his  appearance  in  the  field  ;  and  yet,  if  I  keep  race-horses, 
and  want  to  give  them  fair  play,  to  let  the  public  take  their 
character  from  their  real  known  value,  I  must  keep  a  sort  of 
pseudo-detective  on  my  premises,  not  to  watch  mere  penniless 
scoundrels  who  wish  to  pick  up  anything  saleable,  but  scoundrels 
well  salaried,  agents  of '  confederate  men  '  of  my  own  class,  em- 
ployed  to  tamper  with   my   servants,  that  they  may,   perhaps, 
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even  make  myself  their  dupe — at  all  events,  make  my  property 
the  means  by  which  they  go  to  the  '  Corner '  and  deliberately 
cheat  every  man  who  books  their  bets. 

Again,  the  public  little  know  to  whom  the  horses  really 
belong  which  run  for  many  of  the  great  events — but  why  should 
I  occupy  space  with  comment  upon  the  turf  and  its  consequences 
as  it  now  exists  ?  Yes,  it  is  an  '  institution,'  a  part,  they  say,  of 
England's  social  fabric.  Let  me  add — and  who  dares  to  contra- 
dict me  ? — that  year  by  year  it  is  getting  more  and  more  dis- 
reputable, its  '  business  '  falling  into  the  hands  of  men  who  make 
no  secret  of  their  utter  disregard  of  all  the  rules  of  honour.  It 
is  corrupting  to  the  very  core  many  a  young  man  on  whose 
future  life  depends  the  question  of  the  utter  ruin  or  preservation 
of  many  a  vast  estate. 

It  is  undermining  all  sense  of  honour  in  the  class  in  whom, 
under  our  constitution,  it  is  most  important  to  preserve  it. 

It  is  breeding  up  a  race  of  boys  and  men  in  the  training 
stables  to  whom  honesty  must  become  an  almost  unknown 
luxury ;  the  wealth  and  multitude  of  the  tempters  make  their 
life  one  in  which  to  be  honest  is  to  be  miserable. 

It  is  giving  to  the  nation  in  return  no  one  advantage  that 
can  weigh  for  one  moment  against  the  curse  of  a  perennial 
school  of  vice  and  deceit,  promoted  by  men  of  rank  and  wealth, 
simply,  in  the  main,  to  afford  a  high  gambling  excitement,  free 
from  any,  the  least,  restraint  in  the  way  of  honourable  rule. 

Alas  for  the  land  in  which  noblemen  and  legislators  are  linked 
to  a  pursuit  which  merges  all  distinction  of  rank  or  character, 
levels  the  peer  to  the  swindler,  and,  so  long  as  the  swindler 
'  pays,'  raises  him  to  the  level  of  the  peer  ! 

Palmerworm. 

Mrs.  Stowe  and  Mrs.  Leigh. 

September  27,  1869. 

I  can  have  no  wish  to  prolong  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  crime  imputed  to  Lord  Byron  by  the 
authoress  of '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  on  the  authority,  as  she  states, 
of  Lady  Byron.  The  personal  admirers  of  the  poet,  and  those 
who  are  enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  poetry,  have  had  their  say 
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Lady  Byron's  friends  have  also  had  their  innings  in  this  great 
game  of  posthumous  scandal.  That,  in  this  day,  large  portion 
of  the  public  which  feeds  with  voracity  on  social  offal  has  been 
well  supplied  with,  and  doubtless  thoroughly  enjoyed,  its  favourite 
food.  No  regard  whatever  has  been  shown  to  the  feelings  of  the 
surviving  relatives  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Leigh. 

The  writer  of  this  was  connected  with  the  Leigh  family,  for 
many  years  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  apartments  at  St.  James's  ; 
he  also  knew  her  well  as  a  visitor  to  his  father's  house  ;  he  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  her  children.  He  has  waited  hitherto  in 
vain  to  see  whether  her  character  was  to  be  left  undefended,  so 
far  that  it  was  to  be  considered  a  secondary  thing  in  the  matter 
in  dispute. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  question  why 
Lord  and  Lady  Byron  were  separated.  I  have  lived  too  long  to 
be  surprised  at '  separations,'  or  ever  to  put  my  faith,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  public  ever  knowing  the  real  causes  which  lead  to  them. 
Enough  has  always  appeared  to  have  been  notorious  to  account 
for  the  connection  between  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  having  come 
to  an  end.  Say  what  you  will  of  him,  judged  by  what  was 
known  by  '  the  world  '  of  him,  what  private  friends  published 
about  him,  the  pictures  he  pen-painted  of  himself,  and  the  utterly 
depraved  tone  of  much  of  his  otherwise  most  beautiful  poetry, 
he  was  a  man  most  eccentric  in  every  phase  of  his  life — one  who 
carried  his  profligacy  to  an  excess  in  deed  and  word,  which,  if 
he  was  not  after  a  sort  insane,  must  convict  him  of  being  a  man 
of  the  very  lowest  moral  character,  combining  with  the  most 
depraved  tastes  the  eccentric  audacity  which  for  ever  used  his 
wonderful  power  of  language  to  expose  them  to  public  criticism. 
It  is  to  me  impossible  to  conceive  a  woman  more  unlikely  to 
endure  life  in  union  with  such  a  man  than  Lady  Byron  was  ; 
why  she  married  him  has  never  been  made  clear  ;  there  have 
been  thousands  of  marriages,  I  have  no  doubt,  equally  unac- 
countable, some  ended  in  divorces,  some  in  voluntary  separation, 
some  endured.  Of  these  there  may  have  been  a  few  where  the 
man  was  reformed  and  the  two  had  ordinary  matrimonial  peace  ; 
in  the  case  of  others  domestic  compromise  prevented  open  war, 
and  they  played  out  the  game  of  life  with  no  more  observation 
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than  that  accorded  to  what  arc  called  '  alliances  unfortunate 
from  the  first,  much  allowance  to  be  made  for  both  parties.' 

Lord  and  Lady  Byron  were  gone  from  us,  for  some  years 
gone  ;  they  had  in  their  day  as  husband  and  wife  fed  scandal  to 
the  full,  and  drawn  on  the  resources  of  inventive  calumny  to  the 
very  utmost.  All  that  could  be  said  or  written,  in  truth,  about 
them,  all  that  pen  could  write  or  tongue  utter  of  falsehood,  had 
had  its  day,  and  taken  for  its  day,  one  of  the  longest,  such  nasty 
subjects  can  obtain  from'  an  English  public. 

We,  however,  live  in  an  age  when  printed  matter  has  great 
sale,  and  that  species  of  it  sells  best  which  combines  pruriency 
with  sensational  attack  on  the  living  or  the  dead.  It  is  one  of 
the  penalties  of  royalty  that,  however  in  life  life's  frailties  may 
escape  much  publicity,  historians  in  future  ages  will,  if  possible, 
exhume  them  all  ;  it  will  be  held  necessary  to  turn  the  life  of 
the  ruler  inside  out  to  prove  why  the  ruled  rose  or  fell  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  Well,  Sir,  royalty  has,  I  suppose,  in  some 
shape  or  others  its  compensation. 

Are  we  henceforward  to  dread  as  an  affliction  connection  with 
men  of  that  high  standard  of  ability  which  gives  to  a  nation  its 
greatest  poets  ?  Is  no  mercy  to  be  shown  to  the  survivors  of  the 
Leigh  family,  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  Augusta  Leigh, 
because  it  has  suited  the  purpose  of  a  professional  writer  of 
fiction  to  now  busy  herself  in  publishing  a  gross  scandal,  con- 
nected with  the  separation,  many  years  ago,  of  a  great  poet 
from  his  wife?  If  the  private  characters  of  the  great  deceased 
are  to  be  thus  made  merchandise,  are  they  to  be  so  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  characters  of  their  relatives,  no  longer  living  to 
speak  in  their  own  defence  ?  Mrs.  Leigh  numbered  among  her 
friends  and  connections  for  her  whole  married  life  men  and 
women  who  adorned  their  high  rank  by  the  highest  moral  cha- 
racter ;  they  visited  her,  invited  her  to  their  houses,  allowed 
their  families  all  intimacy  with  hers  ;  no  woman  ever  lived  with 
less  tact  to  conceal  what  she  was  as  a  wife  and  mother  ;  no 
woman's  life  was  ever  more  open  to  observation  ;  and  yet  we  are 
now  asked  to  believe  that  she  was  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which 
only  the  lowest  conceivable  degradation  of  character  could  make 
any  woman  whatever  guilty.     Was  that  an  incestuous  woman 
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so  many  of  us  knew  so  well  and  so  long?  Were  all  who  lived 
with  her,  all  who  so  intimately  knew  her,  so  blind  that  in  one  so 
guilty  they  never  saw  any  guilt  which  could  affect  their  friend- 
ship or  interrupt  their  intercourse  with  her  ? 

She  was  not  a  wise  woman — very  far  from  it.  Her  life  for 
very  many  years  and  to  the  end  was  a  continued  struggle  with 
pecuniary  difficulties  ;  she  notoriously  tried  the  patience  and 
strained  the  compassion  of  those  who  had  so  often  helped  her  ; 
prudence  and  economy  in  matters  domestic  were  not  her  forte. 
There  was  that,  alas,  in  the  natural  dispositions  of  her  children 
which  called  for  a  discipline  and  control  she  was,  of  all  people, 
the  least  qualified  to  exercise  ;  there  came  upon  her  through 
some  of  them  such  affliction  as  few  mothers  have  ever  known. 
If  ever  there  was  one  woman  more  than  another  for  whom  one 
might  have  hoped  that,  the  grave  once  reached,  the  trials  of  her 
life  might  have  been  for  ever  sealed,  it  was  Augusta  Leigh. 
That  she  dearly  loved  her  half-brother  I  have  no  doubt  ;  that 
where  she  so  loved  she  would  become  a  champion  more  bold 
than  wise  to  defend  much  that  one  of  a  more  sober  prudence 
would  have  condemned  I  have  no  doubt ;  she  threw  a  whole 
sister's  deepest  affection  into  his  cause,  doing  it  openly,  glorying 
in  it.  I  believe  she  had  always  some  hope  he  might  become  a 
better  man  ;  firmly  do  I  believe  she  lived  in  fear,  having  good 
grounds,  as  to  what  extremity  of  evil  he  might  yet  end  in  ;  she 
knew  him  as  one  over  whom  his  affection  for  her  gave  her  some 
power — over  whom  no  other  living  soul  had  any  power.  Is  it 
any  secret  that  she  leant  to  the  belief,  it  was  said  he  held  himself, 
that  from  his  birth  he  had  a  mind  taint,  to  overcome  which  was 
denied  him  ;  say— that  this  is  to  argue  that  she  feared— insanity ; 
there  are  those  living  who  know  Augusta  Leigh  might  well  have 
cause  to  suspect  that  in  her  blood  and  his  there  was  that  which 
a  less  reckless,  wayward,  world-defiant  life  than  his  might  have 
been  traced  to. 

How  deeply  he  loved  her,  confided  in  her,  I  need  not  say  ; 
she  was  the  one  human  being  with  whom  ho  was  natural ;  to 
her  he  never  acted;  he  cared  not  to  wear  any  mask  in  his  com- 
munion with  her.  She  knew  him  at  his  worst,  and  what  there 
was  of  good  in  him  she  probably  knew  better  than  anyone  else. 
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His  was  just  the  mind  that  would  display  its  reality  to  few. 
Few  were  there  to  whom  he  would  exhibit  all  the  wild,  reckless 
phases  of  his  ungovernable  nature.  In  her  he  ever  found  affec- 
tionate sympathy  ;  from  her,  as  I  believe,  he  never  had  any  but 
as  good  advice  as  such  a  man  would  endure.  Knowing  him 
thus,  as  she  did,  she  must  have  known  that  to  do  him  any  good 
she  must  bear  much  that  was  painful,  forbear  from  much  which 
in  the  case  of  one  differently  constituted  she  would  have  said. 
People  don't  act  thus  where  there  is  guilt  of  the  kind  now  im- 
puted to  Augusta  Leigh  and  her  half-brother ;  such  guilt  is  no 
offspring  of  such  love. 

As  to  judging  of  any  great  writer  of  prose  or  poetry  by  his 
published  writings,  to  me  it  is  utter  folly  ;  to  judge  a  man  who 
wrote  as  he  did,  on  the  impulse  of  the  hour,  who  possessed  the 
power  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  the  moment  in  language  so 
wonderful,  and  used  that  language  with  the  most  unbridled 
license,  is  to  me  the  worst  of  folly.  Such  a  man,  at  any  time, 
had  the  fit  been  on  him,  would  with  equal  ease  have  written  as 
a  Keble  wrote  ;  he  could  have  put  holy  sentiments  into  immortal 
verse  with  an  ease  equal  to  that  he  showed  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  gross  thoughts  of  a  Juan. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  know  the  real  truth — the  real  cause 
of  his  separation  from  his  wife — I  know  not ;  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive many  a  grave  cause  such  a  man  would  give  to  such  a 
woman  of  offence  of  a  nature  intolerable  for  any  woman  ;  I  can 
easily  believe  that  the  offence  or  offences  were  of  a  nature  she 
would  shrink  from  betraying,  and  thus  be  led  to  invent  in  her 
distress  anything  rather  than  tell  the  truth  ;  but  as  yet  I  do  not 
credit  the  Stowe  story.  I  should  not  have  done  so  had  I  never 
known  the  Leigh  family.  Even  if  it  were  proved  to  me  that 
Lady  Byron  did  tell  this  awful  tale,  believing  it,  I  should  still 
hold  fast  to  my  faith  that  she  had  founded  it  on  grounds  that 
might  at  the  time  have  been  proved  false. 

I  will  only  add  that  with  some  experience  of  what  distem- 
pered minds  can  invent,  and,  inventing,  come  at  last  to  believe, 
I  hold  that,  even  if  Mrs.  Stowe  had  this  tale  confided  to  her,  no 
human  sophistry  can  justify  her  in  having  published  it  when  its 
falsehood  could  not  be  proved  and  it  came  from  a  source  so 
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likely  to  brood  over  a  sense  of  injury  so  long  and  so  deeply  that 

any  statement  of  this  nature  should  have  been  viewed  with  grave 

suspicion,  and  therefore  not  put  forth  to  calumniate  the  dead.      I 

care  not  for  the  character  of  Byron  as  a  husband  ;   I  do  care  for 

the  memory  of  Mrs.  Leigh  as  his  sister  ;   I  feel  there  never  was  a 

more  cruel,  wanton  attack  made  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead, 

a  more  cruel  insult  to  those  of  her  family  who  may  have  survived 

her,  than  this  monstrous  imputation.     I  who  knew  her  believe 

it,  come  from  where  it  may,  a  base  lie. 

INDIGNANS. 

In  1871-72  the  agitation  for  Licensing  Reform  proceeded  from  the 
temperance  party.  At  that  time  the  glare  of  prospective  power  had  not 
blinded  them  to  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  gradual  reform.  S.  G.  O. 
held  that  '  the  first  great  object  must  be  to  seek  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  existing  licensed  houses.' 

Licensing  Reform. 

December  5,  1871. 

None  of  your  great  host  of  readers  can  take  a  greater  interest 
than  myself  in  that  subject  which  so  much  agitates  the  public 
mind,  and  vexes  that  of  our  statesmen — the  best  means  of  re- 
gulating the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors.  If  you  will  permit  me 
to  do  so,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations  on  some  features  of 
the  subject  which  appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  overlooked. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  as  a  fact  that  the  use  of  beer, 
wine,  and  spirits  is  almost  universal,  and  is  confined  to  no  one 
class.  It  is  asserted  that  the  abuse  of  these  articles  thus  so 
generally  consumed  is  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  among  the 
lower  classes — the  labouring  class.  It  seems  to  be  argued  that 
this  abuse  proceeds  from  the  existence  of  too  many  public-houses 
and  beer  shops,  and  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  supervision  over 
them  to  preserve  order. 

Public-houses  and  beer  shops,  we  have  been  told,  are  just  so 
many  marts  for  the  sale  of  liquors  which  intoxicate  ;  the  labouring 
classes  are  addicted  to  intoxication  ;  diminish  the  number  of 
these  marts,  and  you  will  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  number 
of  drunkards. 

A  London  club,  to  my  mind,  seems,  after  all,  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  co-operative  high-class  public-house  or  tavern  ; 
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being  so,  however,  it  does  not  come  under  police  supervision. 
I  have  never  yet  heard  that  the  clubs  promote  intoxication. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  these  two  kinds  of 
houses  for  the  consumption  on  the  premises  of  liquors  the  abuse 
of  which  intoxicates — the  members  of  the  club  have,  for  the  most 
part,  homes  in  which  they  have  cellars  fairly  stocked,  and  all 
convenience  for  the  consumption  of  their  contents,  and  yet  they 
do  find  certain  advantages  in  turning  their  backs  on  their  homes, 
and  more  or  less  using  the  club  as  a  place  for  refreshment,  in 
which  wine,  spirits,  and  beer  all  hold  their  place. 

The  labourer's  home,  so-called,  has,  if  he  is  fortunate,  one 
sitting  or  living  room,  perhaps  fourteen  feet  by  ten  in  size.  In 
this,  on  returning  from  his  day's  toil,  he  probably  finds  a  family 
of  children  and  a  careworn  wife.  It  is  the  hour  most  trying  to 
such  households.  The  children  are  a  good  deal  in  the  way,  for 
all  are  in  from  school  or  work.  He  and  they  have  to  be  fed,  the 
scant  fire  has  to  be  forced  to  its  highest  power  of  warming  food, 
drying  clothes,  &c.  He  certainly  has  no  cellar-room  ;  if  he  had 
it  would  not  be  in  his  way  of  life  to  stock  it.  Has  he  notempta-  - 
tion  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  allure  him  from  such  a  home  to  some 
other  quarter  where  he  can  find  society  under  pleasanter  circum- 
stances, and  enjoy  it  over  his  beer?  Admitting  for  the  moment 
that,  if  he  will  have  beer,  he  had  better  send  for  it  and  drink  it 
at  home,  to  do  this  in  all  cases  is  impracticable.  Is  it  only  for 
the  beer  he  goes  to  the  '  Bruce  Arms  '  or  '  The  Chequers  '  ? 
Is  it  not  that  he  can  drink  his  beer  with  greater  comfort,  before 
a  better  fire  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  skittle-ground  in  the  summer, 
unchildren'd — yes,  and  unwifed,  just  as  clubfolk  do  ?  Is  the 
beer  or  gin  really  the  all  in  all  of  the  cause  of  increasing  drunken- 
ness ?     I  think  not. 

When  a  poor  man  buys  his  tobacco  at  the  grocer's,  or  his  tea, 
coffee,  or  cheese,  he  does  so  over  the  counter  ;  he  has  nothing  to 
attract  him  to  stay  a  moment  after  he  has  purchased  it.  The 
grocer  does  not  offer  him  a  room  to  sit  in  and  smoke,  coffeepot 
or  teapot,  with  fire  to  make  the  brew.  If  the  doing  this  would, 
in  return  for  the  consumption  of  some  tea  or  coffee,  lead  the 
customers  to  step  into  the  shop  to  buy  more,  and  if,  up  to  a 
certain  hour,  he  would  go  on  consuming  and  purchasing,  it  would 
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in  the  end  pay  the  grocer  well  to  find  this  room.  Purchasers  of 
these  articles  in  small  quantities  would  soon  congregate  there  to 
talk  and  joke — to  be  social  one  with  another,  experiencing  an 
increasing  pleasure  in  this  power  of  association  with  their  own 
class  and  sex,  unrestrained  by  the  wife.  Absence  from  home 
lets  loose  the  tongue,  gives  it  a  freedom  it  craves  for,  has  a 
powerful  attraction  to  men  who  have  little  home  comfort,  and 
who  have  much  in  common  on  which  they  wish  to  talk  one  with 
another  with  no  interruption  of  home  cares.  This  it  is  which 
makes  the  taproom  but  too  attractive. 

The  call  for  one  pint  of  beer  gives  to  the  purchaser  the  free 
use  of  the  taproom.  In  many  an  instance,  had  there  been  no 
such  room,  Hodge  would  have  drunk  it  and  gone  on.  The  land- 
lord knows  well  enough  that,  once  in  that  room  to  drink  this 
one  pint,  its  society  will  detain  him,  and  he  will  soon  call  for 
another.  More  company  of  the  same  class  drop  in,  the  same 
cause  works  to  the  same  effect  ;  the  rough  talk  becomes  of  a 
louder  key  ;  subjects  of  interest,  just  of  that  nature  which  men 
of  this  class  love  noisily  to  discuss  are  broached  ;  they  are  by 
themselves,  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  any  who  might  take 
offence  at  their  freedom  of  speech.  To  keep  together  they  must 
still  call  for  drink  ;  the  time  of  moderation  is  past  ;  that  of 
excess  has  come. 

The  chalk  score  is  paid  as,  stiff  from  the  day's  work,  stupe- 
fied by  the  night's  drink,  they,  with  heavy  step  and  dulled 
brain,  go  homeward,  or  is  left  for  payment  to  the  day  when  the 
week's  wages  are  paid.  It  is  the  taproom  and  the  company — a 
comfort  home  denies,  and  association  home  cannot  afford — 
which  have  been  the  great  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  land- 
lord to  make  those  who  may  stop  for  a  pint  to  assuage  the 
thirst  begotten  of  the  day's  toil  stop  on  to  drink  three  or  four, 
and,  more  than  this,  get  the  habit  of  doing  so,  until  acquired 
taste  for  deep  drinking  scarce  needs,  however  it  may  enjoy, 
fellowship  in  it. 

Just  as  those  who  hold  this  or  that  'party'  view  in  politics 
like  to  get  away  from  the  family  home-talk  and  interests 
domestic,  which  are  less  exciting  than- those  of  political  life,  and 
clan  together  in  this  or  that  political  featured  club,  so  do  men  of 
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the  labouring  class  seek  and  find  pleasure  in  this  out-home  life. 
So  also  do  the  tradesmen  in  towns  quit  the  home  tea  to  go  to 
their  accustomed  tavern  parlour  to  talk  over  their  commercial 
and  political  interests.  What,  after  all,  are  five  o'clock  teas  but 
women's  talking  fields,  at  which,  I  believe,  if  they  spoke  the 
truth,  they  rarely  wish  to  see  a  male  face  ? 

Those  who  contemplate  any  great  diminution  of  public-houses 
and  beer  shops,  if  wise,  will  do  well  to  remember  that  one  great, 
perhaps,  at  first,  the  greatest,  temptation  to  the  abuse  of  liquor 
which  has  power  to  intoxicate  arises  from  the  fact  that  to  the 
ordinary  day  labourer,  or  working  man  of  any  craft,  there  is  in 
his  home  but  too  much  of  every  element  likely  to  make  him 
devoid  of  all  true  evening  comfort  there  ;  that  even  were  this 
not  the  case  with  him,  as  with  men  of  all  degrees,  the  thing  he 
craves  for  is  association  with  those  of  his  own  sex  who  share  his 
feelings  in  all  that  concerns  his  and  their  daily  life.  If  he,  like 
many  of  a  very  different  class,  does  lean,  as  they  do,  to  the 
habit  of  loosening  the  tongue  in  drinking  fellowship,  it  is,  after 
all,  pretty  much  the  same  with  those  who  cry  'Pass  the  claret' 
as  with  him  when  crying  :  ' Why,  what  ails  you  ;  you  ain't 
a  drinking  ? ' 

No  power  of  legislation  can  restrain  this  love  of  class  asso- 
ciation. It  will  require  a  very  delicate  use  of  such  power  to  do 
what  we  all  feel  must  be  done  to  check  its  being  made  an  engine 
in  the  hands  of  publicans  to  make  those  who  might  be  content 
to  enjoy  it  in  the  moderate  use  of  beer  abuse  it  by  being  de 
liberately  tempted  to  do  so. 

It  is  to  me  a  strange  thing  that  in  these  days  of  advanced 
philanthropic  mechanics  no  inventor  of  instruments  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  working  man's  condition  has  been  found  able 
to  devise  any  means  by  which  it  may  be  placed  within  the  power 
of  labouring  men  to  meet,  talk,  chaff,  &c,  as  other  classes  do,  in 
decent,  well-ventilated  rooms,  fitted  for  the  purpose,  where  they 
might  do  this  free  from  any  restraint  so  long  as  they  break  no 
law,  without  their  being  forced  to  drink,  to  sit  down  even  in  the 
comfort  (?)  of  a  stuffy  taproom  ;  the  longer  they  sit  being  obliged 
to  drink  the  more,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  landlord  to  the 
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last  moment  when  they  arc  just  short  of  drunkenness,  which 
might  endanger  his  license. 

I  am  well  aware  some  attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
direction.  Many  years  ago  there  was  in  your  columns  a  very 
indulgent  review  of  a  little  work  I  published  on  the  subject. 
I  have  reason  to  know  that,  here  and  there,  some  success  has 
attended  efforts  to  attract  working  men  to  reading-rooms  ; — 
offering  tea  and  coffee,  permitting  the  pipe.  Some  few  of  the 
young  and  best  educated  of  the  class  have  thus  had  and  accepted 
the  offer  of  society,  refreshment,  and  social  recreation  of  this 
wholesome  character.  But  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the  mass. 
If  we  cannot  find  means  to  give  them  what  they  crave  for  until 
they  crave  for  something  better,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  attempt 
to  meet  this  existing  craving  as  best  we  may.  We  must  bring 
that  which  exists  as  an  overpowering  temptation  to  its  lowest 
point  of  necessary  existence,  and  with  this  try  to  submit  it  to 
such  strict  regulations  as  to  hours  and  order  as  may  tend  to 
diminish  to  the  utmost  its  power  to  tempt  to  excess. 

A  close  observer  of  human  nature  once  told  me  if  he  had  the 
power  of  a  despot  he  would  never  allow  a  narrow  street  to  exist. 
He  argued  that  if  Grosvenor  Square  was  let  in  lodgings — was, 
in  fact,  turned  into  a  square  of  working  men's  dwellings,  even  if 
they  were  of  the  lowest  caste — there  would  be  more  morality, 
far  less  drunkenness.  He  held  that  publicity  close  to  the  home 
door,  broad  light  thrown  there  on  overt  sin,  created  shame  ;  that 
the  dark  and  the  narrow  were  great  elements  in  the  destruction 
of  all  feeling  that  maketh  ashamed.  I  confess  to  much  agree- 
ment with  his  theory. 

Admitting  there  are  far  too  many  licensed  houses,  that  the 
powers  that  be  have  looked  but  too  much  to  the  interest  of 
brewers  and  publicans,  far  too  little  to  that  of  those  who  consume 
intoxicating  liquors  ;  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  this  mul- 
tiplication of  public-houses  should  at  every  cost  be  diminished  ; 
that  over  all  that  remain  a  greater  vigilance  should  be  exercised 
to  enforce  the  hours  they  are  to  be  closed,  and  that  these  again 
require  alteration,  I  yet  feel  that  there  is  something  more  to 
be  done. 
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The  masses  have  their  vested  interest  in  these,  the  only  places 
to  which  they  can  resort  for  society,  and  with  it  that  which  in 
most  classes  is  its  salt— power  to  buy  and  consume  spirits  or 
beer.  From  the  condition  of  their  homes— the  best  they  are 
able  to  obtain — they  have  been  bred  to  make  taproom  life  no 
small  element  in  the  life  of  unworking  hours.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  the  evil  done  by  the  present  state  of  things  has 
made  '  licensed  houses '  so  many  nurseries  of  a  vice  which  has 
become  a  curse  to  the  land.  To  mitigate  this  evil  appears  to 
me  to  demand  immediate  legislation — well  considered,  cautious 
in  its  aid,  but  bold  at  all  cost  to  seek  its  end.  You  have  to 
encounter  protests  against  confiscation  of  their  property  on  the 
side  of  the  brewers  and  publicans.  It  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question  that  you  can  take  any  real,  effective  measures  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  what  they  sell  and  not  seriously  affect  that  position 
which  long — far  too  long — sufferance  would  in  some  measure 
seem  to  have  created.  The  great  mass  of  the  working  men, 
having  no  other  places  for  social  meeting,  have  been  reared  to 
regard  their  interest  in  taprooms  as  much  a  vested  one  as  that 
of  the  brewers  or  the  publicans. 

You  come  before  them  and  say  :  '  Care  for  your  moral  and 
industrial  existence  demands  of  us  that  we  should  restrain  your 
love  of  drinking  association.  It  depraves  you,  degrades  you, 
makes  you  paupers.'  May  not  the  question  be  fairly  put— the 
retort  made  :  Are  you,  then,  at  last  going  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  all  license  given  to  anything  which  depraves,  degrades  the 
nation,  leads  to  ruin  and  bankruptcy?  How  about  the  Turf? 
Have  not  the  peers  passed  a  bill  to  exclude  bankrupts  from 
acting  as  legislators  in  their  House  ?  What  but  the  turf  has 
degraded  some  of  the  noblest  names  in  the  land,  placed  their 
estates  in  the  hands  of  money-lenders?  Where  is  there  any 
one  ground  on  which  it  can  be  asserted  that  this  almost  perennial 
source  of  evil  has  not  done  more  to  ruin  and  degrade  than  even 
drunkenness  ?  Who  that  has  ever  seen  the  condition  of  any 
town  in  a  race  week,  or  studied  the  assemblage  on  a  race-course, 
can  deny  that  for  open  defiance  of  all  law,  all  decency — for  the 
open  encouragement  of  everything  which  can  sap  the  morality 
of  the  people,  nothing  can  surpass  its  work  ?     Are  we  ignorant 
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of  the  fact  that  '  betting '  leads  to  as  much  robbery  and  low 
rascality  as  drunkenness  leads  to  any  one  evil  whatever  ? 

I  know  from  good  authority  that  when  Mr.  Bruce 's  Licensing 
Bill  was  proposed,  every  taproom  became  a  focus  of  disaffection. 
There  was  language  used,  threats  spoken,  which  boded  serious 
mischief.  When  to  this  was  added  the  threatened  match-tax, 
fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  flame,  for  the  pipe  as  well  as  the 
pot  was  made  matter  of  assault.  These  are  not  the  days — the 
temper  of  the  age  is  altogether  opposed  to  exceptional  legislation. 

My  impression  is,  that  the  first  great  object  must  be  to  seek 
a  gradual  diminution  of  the  existing  licensed  houses,  having 
special  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  locality,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  more  or  less  of  them  ;  that  means  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  where  a  certain  amount,  on  the  average,  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  sold,  that  in  proportion  to  that  amount 
should  be  the  size  and  accommodation  of  the  taproom  ;  that  in 
all  cases  that  room  should  be  as  open  to  supervision  as  possible, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  afford  decent,  ample  accommodation 
for  its  customers  ;  that  there  should  be  a  fresh  arrangement  as 
to  the  hours  at  which  liquor  can  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 
securing  all  reasonable  time  for  association  and  refreshment,  but 
holding  out  no  temptation  to  do  more  than  this,  and  especially 
on  the  Sunday  ;  that  all  these  houses  should  be  under  a  super- 
vision specially  appointed  for  the  purpose — that  the  penalties  for 
breach  of  the  law  in  suffering  gambling,  promoting  drunkenness, 
or  keeping  open  at  illegal  hours  should  be  such  as  may  really 
act  to  enforce  the  law ;  that  no  house  should  be  licensed  without 
proof  that  it  provides  accommodation  for  customers  drinking  on 
the  premises,  not  being  travellers  or  lodgers,  in  those  parts  of  it 
only  which  are  determined  on  in  the  license,  so  as  to  be  open  at 
all  hours  to  inspection,  and  to  be  the  only  parts  in  which  free 
silting  for  drinking  is  to  be  allowed. 

As  to  the  power  to  grant  the  license — in  the  first  instance, 
under  any  new  legislation,  I  would  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  magistrates  chosen  at  quarter  sessions— one  such 
committee  acting  for  each  police  division,  having  on  it  at  least 
three  magistrates  belonging  to  some  other  division. 

I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  action  of  local  boards  to  deal 
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with  powerful  local  interests.  I  have  very  little  faith  in  local 
elections  for  any  purpose  whatever,  where  pressure  can  be  put 
on  the  electors.  In  this  case  it  is  to  me  clear  that  the  '  Vat '  and 
the  '  Sign  '  would  have  it  all  in  their  own  hands.  Set  aside 
their  local  influence,  the  scores  on  trust  before  election  time 
would  be  powerful  leverage  to  raise  a  feeling  ratepayers  would 
scarcely  care  to  encounter. 

I  believe  after  the  whole  matter  had  been  well  ventilated  in 
Parliament,  and  a  licensing  bill  passed  by  a  good  majority,  the 
magistrates  would  accept  the  situation,  and,  with  no  fear  and 
but  little  favour,  carry  out  its  provisions.  Quite  independent  of 
the  action  of  temperance  societies,  who  have  done  great  good, 
and  are  justly  gaining  great  influence,  I  am  satisfied  the  cream 
of  the  working  men  would  rejoice  to  see  a  great  limitation  in  the 
number  of  licensed  houses  and  the  strictest  supervision  of  those 
that  remain,  if  such  inspection  only  dealt  with  their  abuse. 

The  danger  I  fear  is  the  Government  attempting  too  much 
at  once.  The  evil  is  of  old  growth — State-fostered  growth  ;  it 
is  rooted  so  deep,  connected  so  closely  with  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  people,  that  to  deal  with  it  at  all  would  ever  be  a  work  of 
much  delicacy,  at  this  point  of  time  requiring  much  courage,  a 
very  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  those  whose  pecuniary  interests 
and  long  habits  of  life  it  will  touch  so  closely. 

Giving  all  credit  to  the  advocates  of  temperance  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  wishing  them  all  the  success  their  devotion  to 
so  good  an  object  deserves,  I  should  pray  to  see  the  Government 
act  only  so  far  in  the  matter  as  legislation  may  at  this  time  seem 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  leaving  to  these  voluntary  bodies  the 
use  of  all  their  influence  to  produce  a  state  of  things  which  may, 
for  some  time  to  come,  give  less  call  for  State  interference. 

As  to  the  argument  that  over-eating  does  as  much  harm  as 
excess  in  drinking,  when  I  see  excess  in  mutton,  beef,  or  turtle 
make  an  alderman,  first  a  fool,  then  a  noisy,  blasphemous  one, 
from  this  stage  passing  into  that  of  a  helpless  beast,  I  shall 
believe  it.  I  will  only  add  my  firm  belief  that,  even  if  the 
'  roughs '  had  clean,  spacious,  well-ventilated  taprooms  to  resort 
to,  in  which  order  was  upheld,  it  would  be  to  them  a  species  of 
education.     As  it  is,  the  slum  taproom  is  a  close,  filthy  drinking 
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sty,  and  nothing  else.  If  my  idea  of  regulating  the  accommoda- 
tion by  the  average  amount  of  liquor  consumed  is  worth  anything, 
I  am  satisfied  it  would  do  this — give  clean,  large  taprooms  to 
such  houses. 

The   Case  of  Mr.    WeigJitman. 

April   13,   1873. 

In  a  long  life  and  continued  observation  of  public  matters  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  came  across  a  case  so  eminently  calling 
for  public  sympathy  as  that  of  Mr.  Weightman,  now  under- 
going imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  six  months  for  stealing 
a  book  the  property  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Your  own  leading  article  on  his  case  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
read  with  the  deepest  gratitude  by  every  humane  mind.  He 
was  a  barrister  ;  as  such,  none  could  know  better  than  himself 
the  consequences  of  the  offence  he  was  about  to  commit  when 
he  unlawfully  took  and  sold  the  book  in  question.  It  is  on 
record  that  as  a  reviewer  of  books  he  must  have  known  that  he 
held  a  status  in  the  literary  world  which  would  stamp  such  an 
act  with  more  than  common  infamy.  The  mind  endued  with 
the  just  balance  which  true  criticism  requires  was  just  the  last  to 
thus  fall  to  the  lowest  depths  of  dishonesty  ;  and  yet  he  so  fell. 

I  gather  from  your  leading  article  that  the  nature  of  the 
palliation  of  his  guilt  which  he  advanced  is  not  disputed.  He 
was  a  man  of  letters,  a  member  of  a  profession  most  jealous  of 
its  honour — but  he  was  starving.  No  other  act  of  dishonesty 
can  be  alleged  against  him  ;  the  highest  evidence  was  given  of 
his  previous  honest  and  upright  character.  Character  is  not 
food. 

Hear  him  as  he  pleads  against  the  mercy  the  jury  invoked 
in  his  behalf.  He  deprecates  that  mercy.  His  battle  of  life 
had  been  up  to  a  point  nobly  fought.  He,  a  gentleman,  pos- 
sessed of  no  common  acquirements,  '  had  lived  for  weeks  and 
months,  without  a  dinner,  simply  on  bread  and  tea  and  such 
nutriment  as  that.'  He  had  sold  the  coat  from  his  back  and  the 
shirt  from  his  skin  in  order  to  supply  his  daily  wants,  but  he 
had  never  been  guilty  of  dishonesty.  He  craves  for  a  long 
sentence— it  might  give  him  '  a  felon's  grave,  and  thus  the  repose 
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which  he  had  in  vain  sought  in  the  world,  whether  in  literature 
or  the  daily  pursuits  of  life.' 

God,  and  God  alone,  knows,  Sir,  how  many  of  such  strifes  for 
life  are  for  ever  going  on.  None  but  those  who  thus  wrestle  for 
bread,  held  respectable  by  the  world,  but  to  the  world  in  their 
misery  unknown,  can  say  what  this  poor  man  endured  before  he 
perilled  his  very  soul's  safety,  risked  his  life's  hope,  for  the  poor 
return  of  ten  shillings,  the  price  of  a  stolen  book. 

What — he  is  there  right  enough — matters  it  to  him  as  a 
means  to  the  end  of  living  that  he  has  exchanged  '  chambers  ' 
for  the  felon's  cell  ?  He  will  have  food,  clothing  ;  true,  he  must 
work,  but  can  any  labour  to  which  he  can  be  put  be  less  endur- 
able than  that  which  tasked  heart  and  soul  each  day — how  to 
live  and  not  steal  ?     To  beg,  such  a  man  was  ashamed. 

Be  it  remembered  these  cases  of  respectable  famine  stand 
apart  from  all  others  in  this — it  is  no  one's  business  to  seek 
them  out  that  they  may  be  helped.  No  district  visitor  seeks  to 
lift  the  latch  of  the  starving  literary  man — the  gentleman  whose 
shirt  and  coat  are  sold,  who  lives  on  the  wretched  fare  of  cheap 
tea,  dry  bread,  and  very  occasional  scraps  of  cheapened  meat. 

Long  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  veriest  paupers  who 
ever  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  parish  rates  or  voluntary  charity 
bear  far  less  real  suffering  than  the  famishing,  ill-clad,  respect- 
able class  who  for  ever  suffer  the  wants  of  which  they  are  ashamed 
to  tell,  and  endure  a  misery  they,  for  their  position's  sake,  scorn 
to  betray. 

I  throw  no  blame  on  the  prosecutors  of  Mr.  Weightman  ;  I 
see  not  how  they  could  have  acted  otherwise.  It  was  to  them,  I 
have  no  doubt,  a  sadly  painful  obligation.  I  cannot  see  that  a 
more  lenient  sentence  could  be  passed,  and  yet,  Sir,  I  feel,  I  am 
sure  with  thousands  of  your  readers,  it  is  a  case  which  cries  aloud 
for  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  although  it  be  some- 
what strained. 

It  is  for  ever  said — I  hate  the  cant  of  it — there  is  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  the  poor.  I  do  not  dispute  it  is  an  abstract 
proposition,  but  I  must  have  lived  a  blind  life  not  to  have  seen 
that  in  practice  this  theory  altogether  fails  ;  we  all  know  it  does, 
although  we  may  hesitate  to  confess  it.     I  could  fill  columns 
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with  proof  that  it  does ;  nay,  I  think  I  could  advance  abundant 
proof  that  much  is  condoned,  by  the  law  abetted,  in  the  rich, 
which  in  the  poor,  on  the  lesser  scale  and  in  less  refined  manner, 
is  by  the  law  chastised.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  I  feel  assured 
that  there  is  not  one  of  the  masses  of  this  kingdom  who  has  read 
the  trial  of  this  wretched  gentleman  who  would  not  hail  with 
satisfaction  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence. 

I  have  known  case  after  case  tried  of  women  who  have 
deliberately  murdered  their  offspring  who  have  got  off  with  less 
punishment,  or  been  even  acquitted  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence,  because — the  temptation  had  weighed  with  jury  and 
judge.  As  for  men  who  have  beaten  their  wives  within  an  inch 
of  death,  they  for  ever  escape  with  a  milder  correction  than  this, 
of  a  starving,  utterly  friendless — for  help — barrister,  who,  driven 
to  desperation,  steals  ten  shillings'  worth  of  printed  matter  to 
get  food. 

There  is  One  who  knows  what  that  poor  creature's  mind 
endured  the  day  he  was  thus  morally  blind-stricken.  There  will 
be  pardon  with  Him,  for  He  treads  not  hardly  on  a  reed  so 
bruised.  I  should  indeed  grieve  if  I  thought  there  was  less  of 
mercy  to  be  found  where  earth's  mercy  flows. 


THE    END. 
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